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PREFACE 

THIS  book  represents  an  attempt  to  set  down  the 
conclusions  as  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in 
schools  reached  by  one  who,  although  engaged 
also  from  time  to  time  in  teaching  classics, 
mathematics,  logic  and  various  other  subjects, 
has  had  as  his  chief  occupation  for  twenty-five 
years  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  not  only  in  a 
theological  college  and  in  preparatory  schools, 
but  also,  and  mainly  (for  twenty  years),  in  one 
public  school.  And  the  writer  is  amply  aware 
that  it  is  on  this  sole  ground  of  experience  that 
he  has  any  right  to  venture  into  such  a  field- 
more  properly  reserved  for  the  ripe  philosopher 
and  accomplished  scholar — with  this  attempt  to 
delineate  The  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
teaching  in  school. 

Conclusions,  as  to  such  teaching,  arrived  at 
during  the  quarter-century,  are  embodied  in  a 
somewhat  lengthy  introduction  which  may  be  of 
passing  interest  to  some  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  vocation.  Any  general  reader,  however, 
who  may  chance  to  take  up  the  book  is  strongly 
advised  to  skip  this  introduction  and  to  make 
his  entry  thereafter  ;  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to 
remember,  in  extenuation  of  the  apparent  auda 
city,  that  the  writer  is  not  venturing  to  set 
another  Life  of  Jesus  beside  those  of  competent 
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scholars,  but  purposing  only  to  record  what  he 
has  found  it  possible  to  teach  in  a  school. 

The  book  is  published  because  the  writer  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  whole  question  of 
such  teaching  in  schools,  and  because,  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Institute  of  Christian  Education, 
and  elsewhere,  many,  like-minded  with  himself, 
have  been  meeting  together  to  share  their  ex 
periences  of  such  work  in  the  past.  And  it  is 
their  practical  hope — by  reason  of  the  present 
awakening  to  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject 
—that  there  is  now  promised,  not  merely  an 
amelioration  of  the  situation  within  their  im 
mediate  grasp,  but  a  sure  pledge  that,  in  the  near 
future,  Scripture,  instead  of  remaining  the  poor 
grubby  little  Cinderella  of  the  school  curriculum 
it  has  too  often  been  in  the  past,  will  take  its 
place  transformed  into  the  nobler  and  more  vital 
subject  of  Religious  Instruction,  embodying  basic 
doctrine  and  theology — in  short,  a  whole  philo 
sophy  of  Christian  living.  Thus,  it  is  hoped,  we 
may  tend  to  arrest,  at  the  source,  the  degeneration 
of  a  Christian  country  into  a  nation  of  virtually 
aimless  and  spiritually  homeless  individuals, 
with  consequent  reactions  upon  the  whole  world. 

This  book,  of  course,  possesses  no  more 
authority  than  properly  belongs  to  one  man's 
contribution  towards  the  realisation  of  a  vision 
that  so  many  are  sharing.  It  is  but  the  record 
of  a  piece  of  work  that  one  man  is  trying  to  do, 
set  out  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  trying  to  do  it. 
His  more  than  adequate  reward  will  be  to  learn 
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how  very  greatly  it  can  be  improved  upon,  its 
faults  and  crudities  eliminated,  its  better  points 
amplified. 

To  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  for  his  sympathetic 
kindness  in  reading  and  amending  the  manu 
script,  his  valuable  help  in  strengthening  so  far 
as  possible  its  weakness,  my  deepest  gratitude  is 
due  ;  although  he  is,  of  course,  to  be  held  in  no 
wise  responsible  for  such  inadequacy  as  still 
remains. 

CONRAD  SKINNER. 

CAMBRIDGE, 
April  1937. 
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INTRODUCTION 

PART   I 
SCRIPTURE  IN  SCHOOL 

SCRIPTURE,  the  Cinderella  of  the  cur 
riculum,  is  said  to  have  few  friends  outside 
the  circle  of  those  who  teach  it,  and  not  too 
many  within  it.  She  once  had  a  benevolent 
fairy  godfather  who  named  her  the  "  easy 
option  "  ;  but  the  syndics  of  certificate  have 
since  wisely  smothered  him  by  transforming  the 
examination,  in  the  main,  from,  "  Write  short 
notes  on  the  course  of  Abijah,"  into  something 
more  consonant  with  the  high  purpose  of  the 
theme. 

Success  now  in  such  an  examination,  there 
fore,  has  come  partly  to  depend  upon  more 
thorough  and  sympathetic  teaching,  coupled 
with  a  greater  degree  of  thoughtful  and  intel 
ligent  study  on  the  part  of  the  taught.  No- 
longer  does  the  affair  rest  purely  upon  the  pro 
jection  and  absorption  of  a  desiccated  catechism 
of  itemised  information  comparable  to  Paley's 
Ghost.  This  change,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  would 
seem  to  have  been  all  to  the  good;  is  indeed  so, 
although  now  it  covers  no  longer  the  whole  field 
of  the  problem  ;  for  there  is  a  considerable 
movement  afoot  involving  either  the  elimination 
or  the  liberation  of  Scripture  from  examination. 
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The  alternative  expression  is  not  redundant,  for 
such  a  movement  may,  and  often  does,  mask  no 
more  than  an  intention  to  relegate  the  subject  to 
a  purely  perfunctory  position,  like  grace  in  hall, 
with  the  almost  certain  sequel  of  unostentatious 
interment  at  no  remote  date  ;  but,  alternatively, 
it  may  cloak  the  purpose  of  working  out  a 
systematic  and  consecutive  syllabus,  congruous 
with  the  genius  and  aim  of  the  particular  school, 
to  cover  a  boy's  whole  course  there,  uncon 
strained  by  the  conflicting  demand  to  take  a 
certain  book,  in  a  certain  form,  in  a  certain 
year  :  it  may  also  reflect  a  sustained  protest 
against  remnants  of  encyclopaedic  fanaticism  in 
certain  examiners.  The  insurance  premiums 
against  these  still  constitute  too  serious  a  drain 
upon  the  scanty  time  available.  In  this  connec 
tion,  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  that,  when  last  I 
conversed  with  a  representative  examiner  on  this 
point,  he  retorted  that  he  had  to  avoid  showing 
up  the  teacher  too  badly  !  He  himself  longed  to 
set  the  big  questions — but  to  what  end  ?  Such 
a  teacher,  again,  would  doubtless  defend  himself 
by  stoutly  asserting  that  "  facts  "  are  all  that  a 
boy  is  equipped  to  grasp  and  retain.  Thus  runs 
the  circle — and  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  for 
one  or  other  reason,  many  of  us  have  cut  loose 
and  gone  off  at  a  tangent  to  pastures  of  our  own 
choosing. 

Assuming  the  former  cause  for  dropping  the 
examination,  the  situation  must,  of  course,  be 
deplored ;  whilst,  on  the  second  hypothesis,  it 
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may  reasonably  be  viewed,  according  to  circum 
stances,  either  with  equanimity  or  even  with 
enthusiasm.  But,  examination  or  no  examina 
tion,  we  see  ourselves,  as  teachers,  faced  by  a 
wall  bearing  the  clear  message  that  the  time  for 
any  otiose  treatment  of  the  subject  has  now 
passed  for  ever.  Either  way,  the  teacher  of  the 
future  must  be  a  person  fully  prepared  pro 
gressively  to  equip  himself  for  the  task  ;  more 
over — as  even  more  fundamental  than  that,  and 
quite  indispensable — he  must  possess  a  sincere 
belief  in,  and  convinced  practice  of,  The  Way. 
Amid  the  present  environment  of  inert  ignor 
ance,  laced  with  a  paradoxically  arrogant 
agnosticism,  an  attitude  that  was  always  an 
impertinence  has  now  become  a  crucial  folly. 
Indeed,  in  the  school  of  to-day,  teaching  of 
Scripture  J  with  academic  detachment  is  justly 
finished  and  done  with  ;  for,  divested  of  para 
mount  spiritual  point,  the  history  of  a  politically 
third-rate  nation  can  make  no  adequate  claim 
upon  a  crowded  curriculum ;  whilst,  as  literature, 
if  denuded  of  any  vital  spiritual  application,  it  is 
already  swamped  by  the  contending  claims  of 

1  I  continue  to  use  the  term,  "  Scripture,"  for  convenience, 
although,  as  I  later  define  it,  and  always  envisage  it,  the 
subject  really  in  our  minds  and  involved  in  the  efforts  we 
express  in  school  is  nothing  less  than  Christ  and  Christian 
living — a  whole  philosophy  and  experience  of  personal  com 
munion  with  God  and  a  religious  view  of  the  universe  that 
shall  embrace  all  branches  of  true  knowledge  and  every  ex 
plorative  science — a  divine  harmonising  of  life.  Needless  to 
say,  Scripture  remains,  and  must  remain,  the  centre  and  origin, 
but  never  the  circumference  or  superficies,  of  this  divine  and 
limitless  sphere. 
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world-literature,  and  can  only  labour  on,  hope 
lessly  wallowing  and  foundering,  to  its  inevitable 
doom.  But — even  if  this  be  accepted  as  faithful 
prophecy — for  anyone  to  attempt  to  impart 
spiritual  content  without  personal  belief  and 
convinced  personal  devotion  is  merely  to  intensify 
the  scandal  that  for  so  long  has  been  prone  to 
enshroud  the  subject.  My  mind  is  thrown  back 
to  the  days  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  the 
form-master's  job,  as  such,  to  teach  Scripture  : 
conscientious  grounds  of  exemption  had  not  then 
been  thought  of,  and  often  it  was  prefer  able  when 
he  merely  threw  to  us  a  chunk  of  MacLear,  as  a 
bone  to  a  dog,  and  himself  retired  to  the  totting 
up  of  the  week's  form-marks. 

Let  us,  however,  come  at  the  whole  question 
along  that  broad  modern  road  which  sometimes 
seems  to  be  so  planned  as  to  exclude  even  the 
bare  relevance  of  Scripture.  Just  as,  often,  the 
churches  are  said  to  be  either  superfluous  or 
supine  in  an  essentially  godless  civilisation  of 
metal  and  gas,  so  in  a  curriculum  designed  to 
enable  people  to  win  a  living  in  such  a  milieu, 
and  even  to  make  some  contribution  towards  its 
extension,  the  Scripture  lesson,  with  its  osten 
sibly  spiritual  aim,  is  dismissed  as  a  sheer 
anachronism.  The  pressure,  then,  of  this 
materialistic  realism  is  either  impermeably  hos 
tile,  or  else  tolerantly  content  to  maroon  the 
subject,  as  though  it  were  some  rather  stupid 
relic  functioning  harmlessly  in  a  vacuum.  This 
suggestion  of  an  atheistic,  or  even  antitheistic, 
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curriculum  can,  of  course,  be  grossly  exaggerated. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with,  let  us  say,  English  or 
History  masters,  whose  subject  is  for  them  im 
pregnated  with  idealistic  and  even  quite  defin 
itely  Christian  qualities  ;  the  essays  of  whose 
boys,  moreover,  reflect  a  responsive  awakening 
within  them  of  similarly  unmaterialistic  values 
and  valuations.  Science,  again,  is  sometimes 
taught  as  not  incompatible  with  such  spiritual 
values,  occasionally  even  as  incomprehensible 
without  them ;  whilst,  finally,  that  strict 
mentor,  Mathematics,  has  been  known  to  fling 
out  challenging  hints  of  unearthly  coincidence 
and  ultra-finite  mysteries.  To  accept  the  cartel, 
however,  at  its  simplest  and  most  clear-cut 
defiance,  it  is  for  Scripture  to  meet  it  unflinch 
ingly  on  the  chosen  factual  and  empirical 
grounds.  The  only  answer,  short  of  a  counter- 
challenge  denying  the  validity  of  all  the  canons 
of  reference  of  these  other  subjects,  is  an  align 
ment  and  proof  of  congruence  in  Scripture's  out 
look  and  credential.  Religion  is  realism,  and 
realism  of  a  starkness  that  alone  gives  focus  and 
significance  to  the  rest ;  religious  testimony 
and  experience  are  criteria  fully  worthy  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  testimony  of  experiment 
and  discovery  in  other  directions  ;  and,  in  that 
men  have  also  been  willing  to  die  for  them,  they 
may  claim  in  justice  to  be  heard. 

If  such  a  line  be  taken,  then,  of  course,  per 
sonal  conviction  and  impeccable  honesty  at  once 
emerge  as  the  indispensable  qualities  of  the 
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Scripture  teacher  of  to-day.  It  is,  fundament 
ally,  only  Christian  experience  that  has  any  locus 
standi  in  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  outlook 
and  habit  of  religion  with  that  of  philosophy  and 
science — and,  to  this  end,  let  it  be  repeated, 
blameless  honesty  is  quite  essential.  Most  of  us, 
however,  are  prepared  to  agree  that  Scripture 
must  be  taught  frankly,  critically,  and  with  no 
prejudicial  reservations  :  that,  if  an  hypothesis 
be  manifestly  unworkable  it  is  to  be  discarded  ; 
that,  if  a  question  be  open  to  serious  doubt,  it  is, 
at  most,  to  be  held  in  suspense.  Is  such  an 
attitude  unworthy  of  science  ?  Religion  has 
proofs  of  its  own  validity  and  veracity — but 
these  are  largely  in  human  lives,  changed  or 
established.  These  are  admissible  proofs  ;  and, 
if  science  discounts  them  in  advance,  it  becomes 
unscientific  ;  for,  here  is  an  experiment  that 
works,  not  once,  but  thousands  and  thousands  of 
times.  It  is  worthy,  then,  of  elevation  at  least 
to  the  dignity  of  a  promising  hypothesis,  if  not 
to  that  of  a  likely  theory  ;  and,  indeed,  scientific 
"  laws  "  have  at  times  been  based  empirically  on 
far  less  cohesive  terrain  than  this.  We  must, 
however,  start  from  where  our  proofs  are  ; 
Christ  and  Christian  living,  primarily — Christian 
literature,  secondarily — must  form  our  subject. 
Hence,  on  the  whole,  Divinity  may  be  a  sounder 
title  than  Scripture — better  still,  perhaps,  some 
entirely  fresh  and  comprehensive  denomination. 
"  Isn't  it  simply  thrilling,"  exclaimed  a 
promising  young  scientist  recently,  concerning 
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the  detached  heart  of  a  chicken  which  she  had 
excitedly  discovered  still  beating  on  the  morning 
after,  "  Isn't  it  simply  thrilling  when  your 
experiment  comes  off !  '  A  very  pretty  atti 
tude  indeed,  and  becoming  alike  to  the  charm  of 
the  lady  and  to  her  scientific  projects  ;  imbued, 
too,  with  just  that  infusion  of  emotional  en 
thusiasm  which  makes  science  humane.  Then, 
is  religious  teaching  unscientific  when  it  points 
with  a  like  pardonable  thrill  to  the  successful 
experiment  of  unifying  the  life-purpose  in  a 
human  heart  and  tuning  all  the  jangling  elements 
into  harmonious  peace  ?  If  one  is  evidence, 
why  not  the  other  ?  If  one  is  realism,  why  not 
the  other  ?  If  biology  is  justifiably  included  in 
the  modern  school  curriculum,  why  not  a 
religious  instruction  thus  agreeably  founded  ? 

This  argument,  however,  as  will  be  immediately 
perceived,  disposes  at  once  of  any  pretensions  to 
teach  Scripture  academically  or  with  detached 
disdain.  As  well  let  loose  upon  Physics  a  man 
who  radically  disbelieves  in  the  whole  field,  pur 
view  and  future  of  the  science,  and  scoffs  at  the 
records  which  men  have  spent  a  lifetime  to 
establish !  It  is  no  longer  mere  Scripture,  but 
Christ  and  Christian  living  (with  any  other 
element  of  the  Bible  in  its  degree  subordinated 
thereto)  which  is  now  the  demand.  And  a 
great  hour  it  is,  whether  we  succeed,  or  not,  in 
matching  ourselves  with  it.  For  this  purpose, 
then,  let  us  have  as  many  individuals  teaching 
the  subject  in  any  school  as  essential  conditions 
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may  warrant,  and  not  merely  the  chaplain  (thus 
destroying  any  lingering  ideas  of  mere  profession- 
ism)  ;    but,  assuredly,  no  man  should  put  his 
hand  to  this  plough  without  knowing  and  be 
lieving  in  the  goal  of  his  furrow  ;  no  man,  who, 
whether  emotional  or  astringent  in  disposition, 
placid  or  enthusiastic  in  temper,  should  fail  to 
bring  to  it  a  sense  of  intense  conviction  and 
responsibility.     To  which  also  he  must  add,  as 
already  laid  down,  the  critical  honesty  fit  to  set 
beside  that  of  the  scientist  who  will  relentlessly 
scrap  an  hypothesis  which  repeated  experiment 
has  exalted,   through   a  theory,   almost   to   a 
"  law,"  simply  because  it  falls  down  at  one  point. 
It  will,  of  course,  do  no  harm  if  he  retain  the 
humility  that  the  lesser  scientist  sometimes  un 
accountably  loses.     There  must,   thus,   be  no 
blurring  of  the  issues  ;    no  assumption  of  the 
functions  of  omniscience  ;   a  readiness  to  admit 
.error  ;  no  fond  prejudices,  bolstered  precariously 
as  "  facts  "  ;   no  cart-before-the-horse  methods, 
^whereby  preconceived  theories  of  inspiration  are 
.-allowed  to  sift,  sort  and  "  arrange  "  the  evidence 
,of  the  records.     There  is  no  need,  on  the  other 
Jiand,  for  ruthless  negatives  and  negation  ;   but 
3nuch  for  suspension  of  judgment  in  face  of  small 
problems  and  great  mysteries.     He  who  affirms 
is  more  frequently  right  than  he  who  denies  ;  but 
each  is  wise  at  times  to  wait. 

Above  all,  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  taught  as  an 
end  in  itself,  or  as  an  indivisible  unit ;  but,  with 
wisdom  and  discrimination,  as  a  progressive 
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series  of  sign-posts  to  Christ  and  Christian  living. 
Personal  experience  and  well-informed  honesty 
are  thus  the  twin-essentials  in  the  teacher,  the 
glass  slippers  that  may  transform  this  Cinderella 
into  a  Queen,  setting  her  where  she  can  well  hold 
her  rightful  place  among  the  lesser  ladies  of  the 
court.  Most  of  the  elements  required  in  the  rest 
of  the  curriculum  are,  thus  regarded,  germane  to 
the  Scripture  lesson  ;  and,  far  from  proving 
irrelevant,  the  subject  provides  the  key  and 
crown  to  the  whole.  No  longer  based  on  the 
"  dogmatic  authority  "  this  present  age  has  so 
violently  repudiated,  we  are  willing — and  com 
petent,  if  we  only  realise  it — to  meet  this  very 
practical  modern  world  on  its  own  terms  ;  and, 
according  to  its  own  canons,  to  present  to  it  the 
Christian  life  (together  with  the  Christian's 
authority  for,  and  means  of,  living  that  life)  as 
a  very  practical  and  pragmatically  provable 
experiment,  satisfying  at  more  points  than  does 
any  other  philosophy  the  needs  of  the  human 
spirit. 

And,  in  return,  are  we  not  entitled  to  demand 
from  our  generation  honest  reasonableness  and 
fair  play,  not  for  our  sake  merely  but  ultimately 
for  its  own  ?  Let  us  conclude  with  a  quotation 
from  a  prominent  and  proficient  member  of  the 
school  of  detective  fiction  of  the  day,  Mr.  Carter 
Dickson,  who,  in  The  Plague  Court  Murders, 
records  the  views  of  his  famous  detective, 
Merivale  :  "  And  that's  the  dancing  topsy-turvy 
puzzle  of  people  nowadays.  They'll  sneer  at  a 
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great  thing  like  the  Christian  Church,  but  they'll 
believe  in  astrology.  They  won't  believe  the 
clergyman  who  says  there's  something  in  the 
heavens  ;  but  they'll  believe  the  rather  less 
mild  statement  that  they  can  read  the  future 
there  like  an  electric  sign.  They  think  there's 
something  old-fashioned  and  provincial  about 
believing  too  thoroughly  in  God,  but  they  will 
concede  you  any  number  of  deadly  earthbound 
spirits  because  the  latter  can  be  defended  by 
scientific  jargon." 

It  is  just  that  "  dancing  topsy-turvy  puzzle  " 
of  to-day  that  this  book  attempts — not  neces 
sarily  to  solve,  but — to  get  down  to,  to  dissect, 
and  in  an  amicable  spirit  to  discuss.  And  to  the 
discussion  we  bring  the  firm  conviction  that  in 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  regarded  as  integrally 
part  of  the  subject  of  Christian  thinking  and 
living,  is  offered  the  supreme  element  for  re 
kindling  the  flame  of  wonder  and  for  tempering 
the  chilling  calculation  and  deadening  material 
ism  of  an  age  of  science  that  without  it  is 
merely  a  godless  menace. 


INTRODUCTION 

PART   II 

SYLLABUS  AND   METHOD 

FROM  stating  a  case  for  Scripture's  right  to 
live  we  will  pass  on  to  some  investigation 
of  the  substance  and  method  of  teaching 
appropriate  to  changed  conditions  and  outlook. 
All  that  is  endeavoured  in  this  chapter  is  to 
indicate  certain  principles  that  have  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so  governed  the  outlook  and 
syllabus  at  the  school  which  I  know  best ;  and, 
in  the  main  body  of  the  book,  to  illustrate  what 
I  have  found  by  experience  to  be  acceptable  and 
useful  by  way  of  exposition  of  "  The  Gospel." 
Simple  and  obvious  though  they  sound  to-day, 
the  general  lines  of  the  scheme  and  the  syllabus, 
to  which  we  have  at  this  particular  school 
worked,  were  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment  at  the  time  of  their  inception  ;  they 
are  hopefully  exposed,  therefore,  to  helpful  criti 
cism  from  without,  just  as  they  are  constantly 
in  process  of  domestic  revision  from  within  ; 
but  I  feel  that  the  basic  principle  is  sound,  i.e., 
that  boys,  at  the  beginning  of  their  school  career, 
should  be  taught  first  The  Gospel  and  not  Old 
Testament  history ;  that  they  should  be  prepared 
to  recognise  God  first  as  Jesus  reveals  Him,  and, 
thus  equipped,  proceed  afterwards  to  the  more 
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primitive  or  partial  conceptions  of  Him  that  they 
will  meet  in  the  Old  Testament.  With  some 
knowledge,  at  that  later  stage,  of  what  we  allude 
to  as  progressive  revelation,  they  may  then  inter 
pret  the  Old  Testament  records  in  the  light  of  the 
full  revelation  that  Jesus  brought,  and  Himself 
exemplified  ;  and  so  avoid  the  real  danger  of 
tarnishing  the  perfection  of  that  picture  of  a 
loving  God  by  obstinate  recollections  of  imper 
fectly  explained  actions  and  utterances  attributed 
to  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  men  speak 
of  Him,  and  for  Him,  while  still  taking  those 
first  difficult  but  vital  steps  towards  apprehend 
ing  Him  as  a  God  of  righteousness,  mercy  and 
love. 

The  general  principles  envisaged  during  these 
years  of  experiment  have  been  treated  at  length 
by  the  former  headmaster,  the  Rev.  Harry 
Bisseker,  in  his  contribution  to  Public  School 
Religion  (in  particular  pp.  127-142  ;  Faber  and 
Faber).  Further,  a  more  detailed  setting  of  the 
syllabus  than  I  have  space  to  include  here  was 
given  in  the  first  number  of  Religion  in  Educa 
tion  (Student  Christian  Movement  Press),  when, 
in  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Syllabuses  in  Second 
ary  Schools,"  Miss  Whitelaw  and  Miss  Overy 
began  by  selecting  this  one  to  represent  what  was 
being  attempted  in  a  boys'  school. 

In  accordance  with  the  main  principle  men 
tioned,  we  have  aimed  at  proceeding  from  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  true  starting-point,  and 
advancing  by  gradual  and  reasonable  stages  with 
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reference  not  merely  to  a  boy's  capacity  for 
acquiring  facts,  but  also  to  the  sound  develop 
ment  of  his  governing  ideas.  (I  shall  make  no 
allusion  to  Greek  Testament  work,  which  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  is  not  affected  to  any 
extent  by  the  rearrangement  of  a  general  Scrip 
ture  syllabus.) 

The  boarding  school,  of  course,  possesses  a 
distinct  advantage  over  the  day  school  in  the 
existence  of  Sunday  Scripture  forms  ;  and  this 
syllabus  is  naturally  based  on  that  advantage. 
Any  adaptation  of  ideas  necessary  for  day 
schools  will  be  better  made  by  those  who  know 
this  ground  far  more  intimately  than  I  do. 
Actually,  the  Sunday  work  is  an  invaluable 
factor,  seeing  that  the  modern  curriculum  is  so 
crowded  with  subjects  of  all  kinds  demanded 
by  boys'  subsequent  careers.  For  the  Upper 
School,  indeed>  Scripture  is  often,  unhappily, 
confined  to  Sunday,  though  for  the  Middle  and 
Lower  school  a  weekday  period  in  addition  is 
allotted.  One  always  hopes  for  the  day  when 
more  will  be  made  possible  by  increased  realisa 
tion  of  the  subject's  importance. 

I  will,  first,  follow  a  boy  who  begins  at  the 
bottom  of  the  school  through  his  three  years  of 
weekday  Scripture,  and,  after  that, consecutively 
treat  the  school  as  a  whole  on  the  basis  of 
Sunday  work.  In  briefest  outline,  then,  the 
boys  in  the  Lower  Fourth  are  taught  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  with  the  help  of  a  Bible,  an  atlas  and  a 
large  exercise-book  in  which  they  may  either  for 
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themselves  inscribe  an  account  of  the  subject — 
brief  summaries  of  the  lessons  being  dictated  at 
the  end  of  each  period  ;  or,  by  a  series  of  precis 
essays,  embody  their  own  free  reactions  to 
what  they  have  heard.  This  second  system  I 
myself  considerably  prefer,  after  trying  both. 
The  prime  object  is  not  to  cover  a  Gospel  from 
beginning  to  end  so  much  as  to  allow  the  figure 
of  Jesus  to  become  truly  real  and  alive  to  the 
boys'  minds  ;  nor  is  the  subject  taught,  of 
course,  merely  as  objective  history,  but  with 
every  possible  application  to  their  own  thinking 
and  living. 

Secondly,  in  the  Upper  Fourth,  it  seems  ad 
visable  to  allow  boys  to  study  The  Gospel,  or 
good  tidings  associated  with  Jesus,  as  it  was 
carried  out  into  the  world  of  that  day  by  the 
apostles.  It  is  natural  here  to  concentrate  on 
Paul's  work  ;  and,  of  course,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  used  as  basis.  One  does  not  omit, 
however,  to  give  preliminary  attention  to  the 
background  presented  by  the  Jerusalem  church 
and  the  conditions  developing  in  the  life  of  the 
first  generation  of  Palestinian  Christianity. 
The  first  term  of  the  school  year  should  suffice 
for  the  outline  of  the  career  of  Paul,  with  special 
attention  to  the  churches  founded  by  him. 
(The  same  co-operative  methods  are  useful  as 
were  adopted  in  the  previous  course).  In  the 
second  term,  attention  is  given  to  the  after-life 
of  these  communities  of  Christian  converts,  as 
illustrated  in,  and  derived  from,  the  epistles. 
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This  requires  selective  care,  and  involves  some 
times  the  use  of  chapters  rather  than  whole 
letters.  At  the  same  time,  whole  letters  can 
often  be  read,  such  as  Philemon,  with  which  I 
often  open  the  course,  since  it  provides  excellent 
material  for  meeting  such  a  question  as  to  why 
neither  Jesus  nor  Paul  "  did  anything  "  about 
slavery.  The  epistle  of  James,  with  its  practical 
counsels  and  whimsical  illustrations,  is  also  a 
favourite.  In  the  third  term,  into  which  the 
previous  work  sometimes  overlaps,  I  have  taken 
such  "  high-lights  "  of  the  Old  Testament  as, 
whilst  free  from  serious  critical  or  moral  diffi 
culties,  at  the  same  time  illustrate  spiritual 
questions  of  lasting  import — e.g.,  the  missionary 
epic  of  Jonah ;  the  book  of  Job  (selected  chapters), 
to  illustrate  the  moral  problem  of  adversity  ; 
outstanding  chapters  from  Isaiah  ;  the  social 
fight  of  Amos ;  etc. 

Then,  in  the  Lower  Fifth,  it  seems  that  some 
understanding  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  can  no 
longer  be  postponed.  For  ten  years  or  more  I 
used  to  do  this  on  a  lecture-basis,  working  from 
notes  and  dictating  the  same.  But  I  suffered  all 
the  time  from  lack  of  a  background  book  on 
which  boys  could  work  in  preparation  and  rely 
for  general  reference.  I  could  not  find  what  I 
wanted,  and,  finally,  in  desperation  wrote  to  the 
late  Dr.  Paterson  Smyth,  asking  if  he  would  not 
condense  his  famous  volumes  on  How  we  got  our 
Bible,  The  Bible  in  the  making,  How  God  inspired 
our  Bible,  etc.,  into  one  single  book,  suitable  for 
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boys.  He  said  that  he  was  too  old,  but  asked 
me  to  do  it  for  him,  with  his  blessing.  In  the 
end,  therefore,  though  with  serious  misgivings, 
I  sat  down  to  write  this  book1  along  the  lines 
of  my  lecture  notes,  accepting  gratefully  his 
generous  permission  to  make  free  with  his  work. 
The  resultant  book  is  still  in  use  ;  has,  in  fact, 
been  most  kindly  received,  although  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  a  better  one.  This  third 
year,  then,  is  devoted  to  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  origin  and  contents  of  both  Testaments, 
discussion  of  the  manuscripts  and  other  docu 
ments  behind  the  English  versions,  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible,  etc.  There  is  also  a  treat 
ment  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  and  some 
reference  to  the  main  conceptions  of  inspiration. 
As  much  or  as  little  of  this  can  be  covered  as 
desired,  but  a  boy  does  gain  from  it  some  know 
ledge  of  the  growth  of  religious  ideas,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  expansion  and  uplifting  of  a 
practice  like  prophecy.  By  positive  but  sym 
pathetic  treatment,  too,  of  the  question  of 
revelation,  inspiration  and  authority,  it  is  en 
deavoured  to  safeguard  boys  against  the  onset 
of  the  inevitable  doubts  and  desperations  which 
so  often  follow  on  the  heels  of  older  and  more 
rigid  theories. 

The  Sunday  work  of  the  school  may  be  treated 
more  briefly.  While  subjecting  it  to  constant 
minor  change  from  time  to  time,  it  is  thought 
useful  to  handle  it,  in  general,  as  follows  :  In  the 

1  Concerning  the  Bible  (Sampson  Low). 
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Lower  Fourth  is  taken  one  of  Basil  Mathews' 
books,  such  as  Livingstone  the  Pathfinder,  or 
Platt's  Ivory  Coast,  or  some  other  volume  of 
modern  missionary  interest.  In  the  Upper 
Fourth,  we  attempt  to  give  a  very  elementary 
picture  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  harmony 
form,  using  Fuller's  synopsis  for  the  purpose. 
It  works  out  as  a  running  exposition  of  the 
gospel,  with  that  volume  as  a  reference  book 
open  before  the  boys. 

In  the  Lower  Fifth,  at  present,  we  are  taking 
John's  gospel,  without  entering  deeply  into 
contrasts  with  the  Synoptics  or  abstruse  philo 
sophical  questions  ;  treating  it,  in  fact,  ideally 
and  devotionally. 

The  Upper  Fifth,  following  up  the  work  it  has 
done  in  the  Lower  Fifth  on  weekdays  of  the 
previous  year,  reads  Somervell's  Short  History 
of  Our  Religion.  It  is  not  read  solidly  through, 
excellent  book  though  it  is,  but  subject  to  con 
stant  digression  and  expansion  when  any  topic 
or  point  raised  seems  to  invite  such  treatment. 
This  may  result  in  expeditions  into  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  adventures  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  or  any  avenue  out  of  the  book  and  into 
the  Bible  which  the  master  concerned  feels  drawn 
to  pursue. 

In  the  Sixth,  one  is  free  to  treat  of  religious 
psychology  and  sociology ,  apologetics  andgeneral 
theology.  In  case  this  may  sound  somewhat 
heavy,  perhaps  I  might  add  by  way  of  illustration 
that  books  like  Dr.  Alington's  Doubts ,  and 
2 
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Difficulties  and  Canon  F.  R.  Barry's  Christianity 
and  Psychology  have  proved  both  interesting 
and  successful,  whilst  no  book,  perhaps,  has 
won  such  general  encomiums  as  Asking  them 
Questions,  a  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
questions  on  religious  matters  actually  asked 
by  boys,  and  answered  by  some  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  country.  The  reception  of  this 
book  by  Sixth-form  boys  has  been  nothing  less 
than  enthusiastic,  and  the  debate  and  enquiry 
engendered  have  served  to  show  that  the  big 
questions  there  treated  are  live  subjects  in  the 
minds  of  senior  boys. 

I  apologise  afresh  for  the  personal  nature  of 
so  much  that  is  here  set  down.  Although  I  have 
been  approached  with  a  certain  kindness,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  there  is  sufficient  value  or 
originality  in  the  work,  as  attempted,  to  merit 
this  publicity.  But  results  have  been  definitely 
encouraging.  And,  after  all,  this  book  is  but 
the  story  of  a  beginning,  not  the  record  of  a 
triumph. 

All  that  is  worth-while  in  it,  whether  acknow 
ledged  or  unacknowledged,  unquestionably  I 
owe  to  somebody.  I  have  not  always  paid  my 
debts,  save  in  the  grosser  cases,  because  so  much 
that  I  have  borrowed  in  the  past  has  been  melted 
down  and  assimilated,  so  that  often  I  no  longer 
remember  to  whom  it  is  due.  I  must  make  the 
general  confession—  "  I  am  a  debtor  "  —and  ask 
indulgence  where  any  debt  remains  glaringly 
unacknowledged  and  unpaid.  Nevertheless,  it 
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is  not,  I  hope,  a  mere  scissors-and-paste  book, 
but  possessed  of  some  sort  of  unity  by  virtue 
of  having  entered  into  and  become  part  of  one 
man's  belief  and  experience. 

The  book  appears  in  the  shape  it  wears  be 
cause  one  frequently  meets  the  objection:  "  Yes, 
of  course,"  with  some  impatience,  "  we  know 
the  general  principles  on  which  to  proceed  ;  but 
how  do  you  get  down  to  it  ?  What  do  you 
teach  ?  and  how  do  you  teach  it  ?  " 

Well,  this  book  represents,  in  the  matter  of 
The  Gospel,  substantially  what  I  do  teach,  when 
basing  the  approach  primarily  upon  Mark's 
narrative. 

Touching,  secondly,  the  question  of  how  one 
teaches,  the  factor  of  being  interesting  is  cer 
tainly  a  paramount  one.  There  is  a  place  for 
the  ex  cathedra  attitude,  but  it  is  limited  :  it 
pertains  to  facts  that  are  beyond  dispute. 
Teaching,  however,  includes  the  use  of  logic 
some  of  the  time,  and  reasonableness  all  the 
time.  To  be  interesting  one  need  not,  must  not, 
be  cheap  ;  but  one  must  be  "  popular  "  in  the 
sense  of  establishing  a  contact  between  what  one 
has  to  say  and  the  point  where  the  "  average  " 
boy's  mind  at  that  moment  is.  The  more 
parallels,  illustrations  and  applications  one  can 
derive  from  actual  life,  to  link  up  with  a  boy's 
own  present  experience,  the  better. 

Above  all,  in  this  connection,  I  am  a  complete 
outsider  from  the  school  of  thought  which  dic 
tates  that  Scripture  should  be  taught  with 
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academic  detachment  or  with  repression  of  one's 
own,  or  others',  religious  experience  when  that 
becomes  relevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Genuine  experience  is  both  the  justification  and 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture-teaching.  If  I  may 
pick  up  the  strands  that  I  left  loose  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  chapter,  I  think  that  it  should 
be  evident,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  given  to  its 
reasoning,  that  therein  has  gone  down  for  good 
one  long-rotten  fence,  the  queer  tabu  upon  any 
devotional  or  personally  religious  reference  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  So  unnatural  a  re 
pression  is  about  as  sane  as  would  be  the  insist 
ence  that  a  Chemistry  master  must  not  allude 
to  any  experiment,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
which  he  has  himself  made  in  the  laboratory,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  seemly  for  him  to  refer 
to  anything  he  himself  has  observed.  I  have 
always  ignored  this,  to  me,  ridiculous  barrier, 
this  fond  attempt  to  make  religious  teaching 
unreal  and  lifeless.  And  so  far  I  have  not  dis 
cerned  in  boys  around  me  that  acute  discomfort 
which  is  said  to  afflict  the  Englishman  at  the 
bare  suggestion  that  God  might  be  a  reality  in 
his  personal  life.  At  any  rate,  whilst  still  a  boy, 
he  seems  not  to  have  acquired  that  unfortunate 
disablement.  But  a  boy  is  adamant  on  the 
point  of  sincerity,  and  rightly  so.  I  think  I 
should  not  dare  before  boys,  of  all  people,  to 
pretend  to  any  experience  which  I  had  not  truly, 
however  partially,  enjoyed.  And,  again,  in 
teaching,  I  have  never  found  one  supposedly 
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profound  dictum  to  be  at  all  true  :  '  You  can 
either  approach  the  Bible  critically  or  devotion- 
ally — you  cannot  do  both."  Therefore,  what 
ever  difference  of  atmosphere  is  rightly  to  be 
observed,  I  have  steadily  ignored  the  rigid  dis 
tinction  sometimes  made  between  religion  in 
chapel  and  religion  in  the  classroom  ;  as  between 
the  devotional  and  the  doctrinal ;  or  in  separa 
tion  of  the  study  of  ancient  record  from  modern 
application. 

To  come  still  further  down  to  practical  methods. 
For  what  they  may  be  worth,  they  are  these : 

I  have  broken  away  from  the  old  form  of  com 
mentary,  just  as  I  have  broken  away,  in  the 
main,  from  the  idea  of  verse-to- verse  progression. 
I  choose  rather  to  proceed  from  point  to  point, 
subject  to  subject.  And,  though  still  in  its  in 
fancy,  the  production  of  new  commentaries  for 
schools x  is  beginning  to  take  form  on  these  lines, 
i.e.,  subject -treatment  of  a  fairly  large  section  by 
way  of  introduction,  followed  by  the  text  of  the 
passage,  with,  finally,  an  appendix  dealing  with 
difficulties  and  problems  arising  therefrom. 

Secondly,  and  consequently,  that  magisterial 
pedantry  or  self-conscious  embarrassment  in 
the  presence  of  matters  of  real  religious  impor 
tance,  which  promptly  took  cover  in  historical, 
topographical,  botanical  and  geological  detail, 
is  to  be  wiped  out  in  the  realisation  that  boys 

1  Cf.  Raven,  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  (Camb.  Univ. 
Press)  ;  Findlay,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Student  Christian 
Movement  Press). 
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not  only  possess  a  critical  faculty  for  the  appre 
hension  of  large  interests  and  big  questions  of 
truth  and  revelation,  but  also  freely  permit  at 
the  same  time,  and,  actually,  often  expect,  that 
personal  religious  experience  shall  have  its  due 
place  in  any  such  discussion. 

Thirdly,  in  the  achievement  of  this  modus 
vivendi,  the  old  trivial  question  with  its  mono 
syllabic  answer  method  goes  to  limbo,  to  make 
room  for  healthy  and  generous  self-expression 
on  the  part  of  the  boys,  now  liberated  from  self- 
consciousness  on  religious  questions  and  from 
feeling  that  anything  reprehensible  will  be  dis 
covered  in  their  free  elaboration  of  the  inmost 
reactions  and  most  outspoken  sentiments 
occasioned  in  them  by  any  incident  or  subject 
submitted  to  them,  or  by  any  commentary  of  our 
own  upon  it.  May  I  say  at  once  that,  although 
superficially  startling  statements  may  some 
times  emerge,  I  have  never  known  this  method 
produce  intrinsic  irreverence  or  blasphemy  ? 
The  value  to  the  development  of  a  boy  of  per 
mitting  utter  honesty  can  scarcely  be  exag 
gerated.  If  he  wants  to  say  that  he  frankly 
disbelieves  a  thing,  he  should  certainly  be 
permitted  to  say  so  without  encountering  the 
slightest  rebuke.  Having  said  so,  and  thereby 
discharged  his  antagonism  unreproved,  he  may 
very  likely  begin  to  study  the  matter  afresh 
with  an  open  mind.  This  is  the  great  safety- 
valve  which  eliminates  also  another  danger  I 
constantly  seek  to  avoid,  i.e.,  that  I,  through 
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greater  knowledge  and  experience,  may  clamp 
down  upon  a  young  mind  in  its  plastic  state  an 
opinion  or  view  of  my  own,  coercing  that  young 
mind  along  lines  I  may  think  it  ought  to  follow, 
instead  of  elucidating  within  it  a  natural  response 
to  words  and  deeds  of  the  Master,  a  response 
which  may  reasonably  and  rightly  be  different 
from  mine. 

I  need  hardly  explain  that  what  I  have  said 
of  commentaries,  even  of  the  older  ones,  does  not 
apply  to  the  teacher's  own  preparation  and  per 
sonal  study,  but  only  to  the  method  of  his 
teaching.  I  believe  in  an  exposition,  ostensibly 
ex  tempo? e  on  his  part,  of  the  given  subject, 
followed  (as  well  as  preceded  perhaps)  by  study 
on  the  part  of  the  boys  themselves,  of  the 
relevant  passage,  and  leading  on  to  a  free  exposi 
tion  of  their  own  views  on  the  matter.  These 
conversations  prove  to  be  an  adequate  and  ser 
viceable  method  with  senior  boys.  The  work  is 
seldom  baffled  or  hampered  by  mere  debating 
dialectic  or  self-spreading  windiness. 

As  I  am  sometimes  asked  for  an  actual  class 
room  technique  suitable  for  implementing  such 
methods  in  the  case  of  junior  and  middle  forms, 
I  set  down  here  rather  reluctantly  what  I 
usually  do.  To  some  the  method  will  doubtless 
appear  childish  and  absurd.  Perhaps  it  is  ;  yet 
it  sustains  the  interest.  And  may  I  plead  at 
least  this,  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  liable  to 
look  rather  stupid  when  taken  out  of  the  human 
atmosphere  and  translated  into  cold  print  ?  In 
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practice,  it  is  nothing  like  so  mechanical  as  this 
description  may  suggest ;  and,  to  estimate  its 
appeal  as  against  the  older  methods  of  conduct 
ing  a  class  and  testing  its  acquisition  of  know 
ledge,  I  have  taken  occasionally  a  secret  ballot 
which  always  results  in  an  overwhelming  pre 
ponderance  in  its  favour. 

Supposing,  for  example,  that  I  am  intending  to 
discuss  the  Temptation  of  Our  Lord  (a  subject  I 
have  dealt  with  in  detail  at  the  appropriate 
place),  I  might  close  one  period  with  a  few 
historical  references  to  the  Satan  of  Jewish 
thought  as  God's  attorney-general,  and  some 
comment  on  the  picturesque  cast  of  Christ's 
subsequent  narration  of  the  event  to  His  dis 
ciples;  indicating  the  dialogue-form  as  being 
roughly  equivalent  to  the,  "  I  said  to  myself," 
of  our  own  day.  I  would  then  set  the  boys,  as 
preparation  for  the  next  period,  the  relevant 
passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  asking  them  to 
discover  for  themselves  how  the  experiences 
known  as  The  Temptation  might  be  understood 
to  bear  upon  such  a  quest  as  that  of  winning  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind  to  God  and  true  living. 
If  the  boys  themselves  were  bent,  for  instance, 
on  regenerating  the  lives  of  people  in  a  certain 
slum-area  of  Cambridge,  how  would  they  set 
about  it  ? 

In  the  ensuing  period  I  should  ask  them  to 
write  a  ten-minute  precis  essay,  embodying  their 
findings— just  a  hundred  words  or  so.  These 
essays  would  then  be  read  aloud  round  the  form, 
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every  boy  assessing  the  value  of  every  essay, 
including  his  own.  This  keeps  interest  vitally 
alert ;  stimulates  the  critical  faculty  ;  enables 
everybody  to  hear  all  the  points  of  view  (in 
stead  of  each  boy  merely  having  his  own  essay 
privately  "  corrected "  and  handed  back  in 
isolation).  On  each,  after  the  boys  have  had  a 
moment  to  jot  down  their  verdict,  I  pass  my 
own  judgment,  this  of  necessity  being  accepted 
as  standard,  except  when  the  show  of  hands  for  a 
differing  assessment  shews  a  marked  divergence. 
Further  discussion  may  in  that  case  follow, 
possibly  a  re-reading  of  the  essay  in  question  ; 
then,  either  an  expansion  of  reasons  justifying 
my  own  verdict,  or,  as  may  well  happen,  a 
modification  of  my  original  assessment.  Marks 
are  convenient — though  by  no  means  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  method — and,  if  they  are 
used,  extra  marks  may  be  assigned  at  the  end 
to  those  boys  who  show  the  smallest  total  of 
differences  as  measured  against  each  of  the  several 
final  verdicts.  This  may  all  sound  very  clumsy 
and  complicated  on  paper — in  action  it  works 
smoothly  and  quickly. 

Finally,  I  am  accustomed  to  give  a  resume  of 
the  whole  subject  ;  indicating  the  scope  of  such 
a  problem  as  to  whether  feeding  people  (except 
in  emergency — cf.  the  dole)  is  a  satisfactory  or 
wise  method  of  attempting  to  win  the  human 
heart  and  to  build  character ;  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  tend  to  sap  proper 
independence  and  self-respect  (cf .  the  corrobora- 
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tion  of  Our  Lord's  experience  after  such  an 
emergency  incident — "  Ye  seek  Me  because  ye 
ate  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled  ").  Secondly, 
an  appeal  to  fear  and  awe  is  more  liable  to 
produce  conscripts  than  volunteers ;  whilst, 
thirdly,  a  compromise  with  exclusive  and  bel 
ligerent  nationalism  breeds  intensified  conflict 
rather  than  universal  brotherhood.  Fourthly, 
Christ  announces  in  the  synagogue  His  choice  of 
the  slow,  patient  method  of  love,  with  all  that  is 
therein  involved,  as  the  only  sure  way  to  the 
world-wide  establishment  of  the  Kingdom. 

Such  a  programme  as  I  have  outlined  is  quite 
feasible,  for  twenty  boys,  within  a  three-quarter- 
hour  period.  The  limitation  both  of  time  and 
length  for  the  essay  has  the  further  virtue  of 
discouraging  padding  and  window-dressing, 
whilst  inculcating  clearness  of  thought  and 
conciseness  of  expression. 

In  the  twenty-four  chapters  of  this  book  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  main  points 
of  The  Gospel  from  a  subject-angle,  making 
those  subjects,  as  far  as  possible,  naturally  con 
secutive.  This  sets  up  no  claims  to  be  an  ex 
haustive  treatment — needless  to  say — but  it 
represents  approximately  the  ground  I  have 
found  it  possible  to  cover  in  a  thirty-six-week 
year,  at  one  period  per  week.  Some  chapters 
may  be  compassed  within  a  period,  some  will 
require  two  ;  others,  according  to  the  views  held 
by  the  individual  teacher,  will  doubtless  be 
omitted  as  undesirable,  difficult  or  superfluous, 
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in  view  of  the  age  or  accomplishment  of  the  boys 
concerned.  The  several  chapters  represent  only 
substantially,  and  not  necessarily  always  ver 
batim,  what  a  teacher  might  communicate  to  an 
upper,  and  possibly  a  middle-school,  form  (say 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards) ;  although, 
with  requisite  elimination  and  adaptation,  I 
find  by  experience  that  the  material  and  point 
of  view  are  quite  generally  applicable  even  to  the 
lowest  form  (age  about  fourteen).  It  is  con 
ceivable  that  the  book,  as  it  stands,  might  be 
deemed  suitable  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  boys  in  senior  forms,  but  that  is  rather  for 
others  to  decide. 


CHAPTER     I 

"THE   GOSPEL" 

THOSE  two  words  are  liable  to  focus  in  our 
mind  primarily  the  image  of  a  book  or, 
rather,  of  four  slim  little  books,  which  we 
vaguely  picture  as  carried  about  by  the  apostles, 
and  representing  the  text-ground  and  basis  of 
their  preaching.  Such  a  picture  is  not  accurate, 
as  a  very  little  reflection  reveals  ;  and  the  actual 
truth  is  a  much  more  vivid  affair  than  that. 
It  is  within  these  books,  and  almost  at  the  end 
of  them,  that  the  record  of  the  Commission  is 
contained — "  Go  ye  therefore  and  make  dis 
ciples  of  every  nation,"  or,  "  Go  ye  unto  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
creation" — so  that  this  Commission  is  previous 
to  the  book  which  records  it,  whilst  The  Gospel 
is  something  that  must  have  existed  even  before 
the  Commission. 

After  all,  then,  to  get  straight  our  ideas  about 
The  Gospel,  we  have  to  open  up  the  gospel-story 
at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning.  The 
Gospel  is  something  that  was  preached  first  and 
written  afterwards  ;  and  it  was  written  down  at 
all  only  because  of  the  power  of  the  preaching 
and  the  scope  of  its  success.  And  what  was 
preached  was  not  a  life-story  of  Jesus  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  such  as  our  narratives  pro- 
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vide  in  more  or  less  orderly  sequence  ;  the 
apostles  were  engaged  in  conveying  to  the 
corners  of  the  then-known  world  not  a  bio 
graphical  memoir,  but  certain  good  tidings, 
certain  almost  incredibly  good  tidings. 

Those  tidings,  the  nature  of  which  must 
presently  occupy  our  attention,  might,  it  is  true, 
have  been  derived  at  the  time  by  intelligent 
attention  in  observing  the  life  of  the  Master,  a 
life  which  as  disciples  these  men  had  shared  ; 
but  it  was  only  in  and  after  the  final  events  of 
the  tragic  conclusion  of  that  earthly  life  that  the 
tidings  were  really  perceived  clearly  at  all.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  review  the  desperate  con 
dition  and  temper  of  the  disciples  after  their 
Master's  death  to  realise  that,  but  for  some 
amazing  occurrences  begetting  a  quite  revolu 
tionary  change  in  their  attitude,  no  gospel  would 
ever,  apparently,  have  gone  out  into  the  world 
at  all.  For  us  to  be  in  a  position  at  this  moment 
to  be  studying  what  The  Gospel  is,  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Jesus  and  the  use  He  deliberately  made 
of  it  were  quite  essential  precedents. 

A  few  minutes'  reflection  upon  the  situation 
will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  time  in 
arguing  with  the  negligible  minority  of  men  who 
deny  that  Jesus  ever  lived  at  all.  Even  those 
who  refuse  Him  "  divinity  "  ;  or  who,  through 
antecedent  prejudice,  rule  out  or  otherwise 
explain  away  His  "  miracles  "  ;  or  who,  finally, 
eliminate  His  resurrection  as  a  pathetic  legend  ; 
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are  all  willing  to  travel  with  us  from  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth  to  Calvary  in  the  company  of  a 
"  good  man,"  who,  though  somewhat  of  a 
fanatic,  made  a  noble  if  unnecessary  ending  as  a 
martyr  to  national  hatred  and  misunderstand 
ing.  Further,  each  and  all  of  these  critics  will 
probably  be  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
trustfulness  of  our  records  in  their  presentation 
of  the  disheartened,  frightened  and  totally  dis 
illusioned  group  that  cowered  behind  closed 
doors  waiting  for  the  same  blow  to  fall  upon 
them  also.  The  judgment  of  these  critics  would 
indeed  coincide  with  the  writers'  delineation  of 
the  powerlessness  and  harmlessness  of  these  de 
jected  peasants  who  could  do  "no  more  than 
Caesar's  arms  when  Caesar's  head  is  off." 

It  is  at  that  point,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  begin.  And  let  us  remember  that  the 
historical  narrative  of  the  subsequent  deeds  of 
these  men  is  one  that,  in  its  main  outline,  is 
more  than  difficult  for  any  honest  critic  to  dis 
miss,  since  those  deeds  are  linked  up  quite 
inseparably  with  the  existence  of  a  world-wide 
Church,  the  history  of  which  can  in  turn  be 
traced  back  to  them  unbrokenly,  and,  indeed, 
can  be  credibly  explained  in  no  other  way.  If 
the  Hundred  Days  from  Elba  to  Waterloo  con 
stitute  a  famous  transformation  of  fear  into 
security,  the  Fifty  Days  between  the  Resurrec 
tion  and  Pentecost  bridge  a  gap  between  dis 
consolate  desperation  and  magnificent  effective 
ness  :  where  one  is  famous  for  the  elimination  of 
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an  overmastering  personality  the  other  stands 
for  the  recovery  of  a  far  greater  One.  In  logic 
there  is  a  law,  quaintly  entitled  the  Law  of 
Parsimony,  which  lays  down  that  we  have  no 
right  to  search  for  an  elaborate  cause  where  a 
simple  one  will  suffice.  We  will,  therefore,  only 
remind  ourselves  at  this  point  that  no  adequate 
explanation  of  the  disciples'  transformation, 
other  than  the  one  here  supplied,  has  ever  been 
set  forward.  (Such  as  there  are  will  be  dealt 
with  in  more  detail  at  the  appropriate  point,  i.e., 
Chapter  XXIV).  Let  the  fact  of  this  contrast 
remain,  however,  in  our  minds — a  band  of 
frightened,  leaderless  men,  gone  to  earth  and 
trembling  for  their  safety ;  fifty  days  later, 
striding  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  defiant 
of  authority,  refusing  to  be  silenced  as  they 
preached  the  good  tidings  which  they  insepar 
ably  connected  with  the  Resurrection  of  their 
Master. 

What  is  the  record  of  this  extraordinary 
transformation  ?  We  are  told  that,  within 
forty  hours  of  His  death  on  the  Cross,  He 
appeared  in  rapid  succession  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
Peter,  the  ten  disciples  (Judas  was  dead,  and 
Thomas  was  absent),  the  eleven  (with  Thomas, 
this  time),  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus, 
and  so  on.  Initial  incredulity  gave  way  to 
thrilled  realisation  of  an  occurrence  so  stupen 
dous  that  night  was  turned  into  day  in  their 
hearts.  Of  the  difficulties  of  the  narratives  for 
certain  types  of  the  modern  mind  we  can  speak 
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in  due  course  ;  but  here  we  are  chiefly  interested 
to  note  that,  according  to  the  records,  the 
disciples  were  amply  convinced  and  that  their 
whole  horizon  of  life  was  changed ;  whilst, 
through  a  series  of  episodes — probably  more 
numerous  by  far  than  those  recorded — was  built 
up,  even  in  that  short  space  of  time,  a  sure 
realisation  of  the  Master's  nearness,  whether 
seen  or  unseen,  heard  or  unheard.  This  accom 
plished,  the  Saviour  vanished  finally  from  mortal 
sight  and  touch  in  what  is  known  as  the  Ascen 
sion,  thus  putting  a  term  to  this  interregnum 
between  the  life  in  the  body  and  the  life  in  the 
spirit,  but  not  without  leading  the  disciples  on 
to  and  through  one  further  experience  of  greatest 
possible  moment. 

Ten  days  were  allowed  to  elapse,  in  which  the 
excitement  of  these  forty  days  might  subside  and 
their  spirits  grow  calm  and  poised,  though 
sharpened  still  by  expectation  of  the  "  power 
from  on  high  "  which  was  to  attend  that  waiting. 
It  was  the  coming  of  that  power  from  God  which 
energised  into  vital  and  victorious  action  the  joy 
which  the  Resurrection  had  brought.  It  was  like 
a  tide  running  into  a  sunken  estuary,  rushing 
like  an  eagre  that  swells  tumultuously  up  the 
river,  flooding  every  affluent  and  creek  with  its 
generous  and  vital  waters.  Small  wonder  that, 
at  first,  the  force  of  the  tide  unbalanced  and 
rocked  the  finite  brains,  so  that  strange  things 
were  seen  and  heard,  still  difficult  of  explanation. 
But  the  vessel  that  heels  over  perilously  at  the 
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first  impact  of  a  squall  settles  down  to  its  task 
and  runs  before  the  gale  on  the  course  the  wind 
dictates  rather  than  on  any  predetermined  one 
of  its  own,  and,  thus  confidently  yielded,  takes 
all  that  heaven  can  send. 

And  what  tidings  had  they  to  broadcast  ? 
All  that  had  been  slumbering  in  their  minds  was 
now  wide  awake.  Forgiveness  of  sins  now 
meant  something  to  Simon  Peter  since  the 
Resurrection,  for  he  had  found  that  his  denial 
of  his  Master  was  not  held  against  him — the  only 
question  being  "  Do  you  love  me  ? — Then  feed 
my  sheep."  Release  from  paralysing  doubts 
meant  something  to  Thomas  since  the  Resurrec 
tion — for  he  had  been  able  to  say :  "  My  Lord 
and  my  God."  Death  had  lost  its  black  fright- 
fulness  for  all  of  them  since  the  Resurrection. 
This  was  Victory — the  Master  had  come  back 
again.  Death,  the  last  great  enemy,  was  con 
quered.  Again,  in  this  demon-ridden  world, 
gates  of  hell  and  devils'  plots  had  not  been  able 
to  hold  Him.  The  apostles'  minds  ran  back  now 
with  a  new  perception  over  the  single  encounters 
with  demoniacs  that  dotted  the  earthly  ministry. 
They  were  but  preliminary  skirmishes  where  the 
Resurrection  was  the  decisive  and  victorious 
engagement — and  now,  indeed,  they  had  the 
message  to  lay  such  fears  to  rest.  He  was 
Master  of  the  thing  that  finally  destroys  the 
body,  Master  also  of  every  evil  thing  that  stabs, 
mauls  and  distorts  it — and  they  through  Him  ; 
that  realisation  had  come  to  them  with  a  new 
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meaning  since  the  Resurrection.  Between 
Easter  Day  and  Pentecost  they  had  won  the 
answer  to  fear,  to  guilt,  to  impotence,  to  poverty, 
to  pain,  to  sorrow,  to  bereavement.  A  devil- 
ridden  world  had  found  its  Master,  One  Who  cast 
out  the  devils  with  authority :  men  could 
breathe  again.  Guilt  of  past  sin  was  struck  off 
like  a  rusty  shackle  ;  there  was  hope — more  than 
hope,  there  was  assurance — of  forgiveness.  Had 
He  not  died  to  prove  it  ?  and  had  not  God 
ratified  it  by  raising  Him  up  again  ?  Slavery  to 
sinful  habit  was  smashed — there  was  power  in 
Him  to  make  a  lion-heart  of  the  weakling  and 
give  victory  for  defeat.  Poverty  was  nothing  by 
comparison  with  the  richness  of  life  that  was  to 
be  had  in  Him  ;  pain,  if  not  relieved  in  answer  to 
faith,  could  still  be  borne  by  faith,  as  He  had 
gone  to  Calvary.  Disappointment  and  loss  were 
part  of  the  discipline  of  life  and  no  longer  the 
whims  of  a  partial  or  vengeful  Deity  :  they  could 
be  used  and  surmounted  to  ultimate  spiritual 
gain  ;  whilst  bereavement  was  transformed  by 
the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  into  but  brief  part 
ing  with  a  future  of  glorious  reunion  in  prospect. 
Nor  was  that  all :  for  He  had  proclaimed  that 
He  brought  a  Kingdom — a  Kingly  Rule  of  God, 
in  the  eternal  sea  of  which  was  to  lie,  like  a  green 
island,  the  Church  of  the  blest.  Now  all  this 
seemed  for  a  while  to  have  gone  down  in  the 
shameful  smash  of  the  Crucifixion,  part  of  the 
general  disillusionment  that  shrouded  the  de 
feated  visionary.  Yet  God  had  soon  rectified 
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that  mistake.  The  Kingdom  had  come,  was 
here,  would  go  forward — a  Kingdom  like  no 
other  Kingdom  ever  dreamed,  an  Utopia  of 
character  not  of  circumstance. 

God  was  father,  Christ  was  Master,  men  were 
brothers. 

This  was  the  greatest  revolutionary  message 
ever  men  had  to  carry,  and  it  has  produced  the 
greatest  revolution,  and  will  produce  a  far 
greater  one  when  it  is  really  grasped  and 
obeyed. 

The  Resurrection  is  not  a  detail  to  be  accepted 
or  discarded  as  an  appendix — it  is  an  essential 
fact  of  The  Gospel :  the  Incarnation  of  God,  the 
Cross,  the  Resurrection,  together  with  the  out 
pouring  of  God  at  Pentecost — these  are  funda 
mental  facts.  Discard  them,  and  you  may  as 
well  shut  the  book  and  close  the  story.  It's 
over — it  no  longer  holds  together.  It  is  a  pitiful, 
pathetic  human  dream — it  is  a  noble-hearted 
story — but  it  is  not  a  Gospel. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  COMMITTAL  OF  THE  GOSPEL  TO  WRITTEN 
FORM 

iHESE  tidings  were  not  committed  to 
writing,  in  anything  corresponding  to  the 
form  of  our  present  gospels,  for  some 
thirty  or  forty  years,  so  far  as  any  evidence  goes 
to  prove.  Why  should  they  be  ?  The  people 
who  preached  were  the  people  who  were  con 
temporary  with  the  events,  and,  to  a  consider 
able  extent,  partakers  in  them.  They  were  hale 
and  strong,  they  were  young.  They  were  not 
literary  adepts,  they  were  men  of  action.  Nor 
was  that  all ;  for  Jesus  had  uttered,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  words  which  to  them  could 
bear  but  one  interpretation,  e.g.,  "  There  be 
some  of  them  that  stand  here,  which  shall 
not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen  the  king- 
**j  dom  of  God  come  with  power."  That  must 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  end  of  the  present 
world  and  the  establishment  of  the  millennium 
in  their  own  lifetime.  Such  a  catastrophic 
irruption  presented  no  new  and  startling  doc 
trine  to  them,  for  it  was  essentially  a  Jewish 
belief,  associated  with  their  centuries-old  concep 
tion  of  a  Messiah  that  should  come  and  rule. 
They  were  themselves  trained  in  such  apocalyptic 
traditions.  That  this  was  a  dominating  factor 
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in  their  attitude  is  revealed  by  a  cross-light  on 
the  young    Christian  community  as   recorded 
in    Acts.      One    of     the     greatest     incentives  4^32- 
to   storing   up  material   property   is  the   fear  5 : « 
of,  or  provision  for,  the  future.     Certainty  that, 
so  to  speak,  there  will  be  no  such  future,  provides 
a  quick  release  from  the  practice  of  hoarding, 
except  in  such  as  are  of  incurably  miserly  dis 
position. 

The  Early  Church l  made  the  gesture  of  pool 
ing  its  property  and  redistributing  it  as  need, 
not  rights,  dictated.  Assuming  the  date  of  the 
Crucifixion  as  A.D.  29,  this  view  of  such  a 
catastrophic  advent  was,  then,  still  holding  sway 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  when  Paul  was  writing 
some  of  his  earlier  letters  (notably  those  to  the 
Thessalonians).  And,  for  the  same  reason,  some 
thirty  years  from  the  Resurrection,  nothing  had 
been  put  on  paper,  save  such  instructions  as 
those  of  Paul  to  local  churches  which  he  had 
founded,  dealing  with  administrative  details  or 
doctrinal  problems  that  had  arisen  among  those 
clusters  of  Christians,  or  containing  applications 
of  how  the  spirit  of  Jesus  might  find  expression 
in  the  lives  of  humble  souls  who  were  trying  to 
follow  His  way  of  life  in  expectation  of  His 
speedy  reappearance. 

1  Distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  Kingdom  (Basileia) 
and  the  Church  (Ecclesia).  To  this  conclusion  an  increasing 
consensus  of  competent  scholarship  moves.  The  two  are 
intimately  related  :  the  Church  is  an  instrument  of  God — a 
community  of  the  redeemed — presupposing  the  Kingdom  that 
empowers  and  employs  it ;  but  the  two  do  not  equate  ;  more 
truly  they  are  complementary  conceptions. 
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Gradually,  however,  circumstances  conspired 
to  change  this  attitude.  James,  son  of  Zebedee, 
had  paid  the  price  of  loyalty  in  a  martyr's  death  ; 
threatening  hands  had  been  again  and  again  laid 
upon  others.  The  career  of  Paul,  the  ex- 
Pharisee,  who  had  been  so  strikingly  converted 
to  the  faith,  and  whose  life  the  Acts  tells  with 
much  greater  fullness  than  that  of  any  other 
apostle,  illustrates  to  what  perils  the  life  of  the 
preacher  was  exposed.  With  the  Great  Day  so 
unaccountably  lingering,  an  obstinate  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  idea  of  a  speedy  return  of  the 
Master  to  wind  up  the  universe  had  perhaps  been 
misconstrued  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  re 
inforcing  the  obvious  fact  that,  even  in  the  course 
of  nature,  let  alone  under  the  arbitrary  acts  of 
tyrants  or  hostile  authorities,  there  might  soon 
be  none  left  that  had  actually  been  with  Jesus. 
Thus  was  sharpened  the  question  as  to  whether 
something  should  not  be  set  down  in  permanent 
form,  by  those  who  remembered,  before  it  should 
be  too  late. 

There  was,  moreover,  this  fact,  that,  whilst  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  centred  round  the  great 
facts  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  as 
constituting  the  gateway  of  salvation  for  all  who 
would  enter,  the  urgency  of  decision  thus  laid 
upon  individuals  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
gate  when  it  was  clanged  to,  was  ceasing  to  be 
the  only,  if  even  the  main  content,  of  the  preach 
ing.  People  were  finding  that  this  present  life 
was,  after  all,  having  to  be  lived  out,  and  many 
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converts  were  "  falling  asleep  "  whilst  still  the 
Master  tarried.  Letters  of  instruction  were 
tending  to  be  more  and  more  essays  in  Christian 
living,  though  still  based  on  these  bedrock  facts 
of  Calvary,  Gethsemane  and  Pentecost.  It  was 
becoming  of  constantly  increasing  importance, 
that,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  in  the 
power  poured  forth  at  Pentecost,  Christians 
should  set  themselves  to  reproduce  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ  and  to  emulate  His  life  on 
earth,  amid  the  conditions  that  were  still  obtain 
ing  in  the  unexpectedly  extended  life  of  this 
present  world. 

There  was,  therefore,  paramount  need  that 
the  facts  of  that  Life  among  men  should  be 
recorded  and  made  permanently  available. 
Whether  earlier  lives  of  Jesus  had  been  written, 
which  are  now  lost,  must  remain  a  matter  for 
speculation,  though  we  have  some  evidence  to 
shew  that  Matthew  had  made  a  collection  of  His 
Sayings.  This,  though  losing  its  individual 
existence,  persists  in  the  extant  gospel  which, 
for  want  of  a  more  accurate  designation,  we 
name  Matthew's,  as  it  does  also  in  Luke. 

According  to  the  general  consensus  of  trained 
opinion,  it  was  not  until  A.D.  60,  or  even  as 
late  as  68,  that  Mark  put  into  form  the 
recollections  that  Peter  had  entrusted  to  him. 
This  was,  as  we  should  expect,  a  vivid  biography 
where  action  plays  a  predominant  part,  and  the 
emphasis  falls  upon  the  vigour  and  movement  of 
the  Lord's  life  rather  than  upon  His  philosophy 
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and  teaching.  But,  when  the  main  events  and 
tenor  of  His  active  life  had  been  rescued  thus 
by  Mark,  it  was  natural  to  find  "  Matthew  "  and 
Luke,  in  their  books,  published  within,  say,  the 
next  twenty  years,  salving  all  that  could  be 
recovered  of  His  teaching.  It  was  being  realised 
increasingly  that  if  the  recording  of  miracles  was 
of  value,  parallels  to  which  had  for  a  time  at 
least  been  reproduced  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
so  also,  indeed,  was  the  teaching.  And  a  large 
part  of  this  consisted  of  those  unique  parables 
from  the  earthly  setting  of  which  emerged,  so 
naturally  and  yet  so  strikingly,  a  "  heavenly 
meaning,"  i.e.,  a  revolutionary  and  thrilling 
interpretation  of  the  significance  of  common 
place  life. 

Again,  we  see,  as  we  should  expect,  a  corre 
sponding  swing-over  in  the  apostolic  teaching 
about  the  Kingdom.  The  preaching  of  its  near 
ness  which  had  infused  the  message — the  good 
tidings — first  carried  far  and  wide  by  the 
apostles,  still  finds  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  in 
Mark,  a  certain  emphasis  in  the  apocalyptic  vein, 
the  picture  of  a  kingdom  that  shall  descend  with 
catastrophic  unexpectedness  ;  but  now,  particu 
larly  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  parables  of 
growth,  of  the  work  of  servants  carrying  on 
during  the  Master's  absence,  etc.,  is  emphasising 
the  realisation  of  the  other  half  of  the  picture, 
that,  after  the  methods  of  Christ  revealed  during 
His  earthly  life,  His  servants  also  have  to  begin 
to  share  in  building  the  Church  below.  This 
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twin-conception,  which  we  find  in  the  gospels,  of 
the  Kingdom  descending  to  find  a  community 
ever  growing  and  aspiring  to  meet  it,  must, 
therefore,  have  been  reflected  in  the  thought  of 
the  Christian  community  which  has  not  yet 
abandoned  entirely  the  original  hope,  but  is 
settling  down  nevertheless  to  the  great  task 
which  must  be  accomplished  if  the  Lord  further 
protracts  His  unaccountable  delay.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniting  philosophy  provided.  The 
apostles  were  not  given  particularly  to  analogies 
based  on  nature,  but  perhaps  we  may  venture 
upon  one  :  The  stalagmite  grows  up  from  the 
floor  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  stalactite  de 
scending  from  above,  thus  providing  a  series  of 
columns  which  link  roof  and  floor  ;  so  heaven 
and  earth  shall  become  one  glorious  temple  of 
life  through  the  union  of  what  comes  from  above 
to  meet  the  efforts  from  below.  The  stalagmite, 
however,  is  not  self-creative,  but  is  built  up 
by  what  drops  from  above.  All  through  this 
period,  clearly,  is  growing  the  sense  that  the 
Lord  is  not  far  away,  that  He  really  meant  the 
words  He  spoke  :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  Matt. 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The  indwelling  a8 : 20 
Christ  is  becoming  the  major  emphasis  in  Paul's 
later  letters  ;  Christians  are  doubtless  saying  to 
themselves  :  ' '  Was  that  after  all  the  real  mean 
ing  of  Pentecost  and  all  the  power  that  is  ours  to 
use,  yet  not  of  us  ?  Was  that,  after  all,  His 
coming — His  spirit  in  us,  in  all  of  us  ?'  And, 
by  the  time  John's  gospel  conies  to  be  written, 
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this  thought  has  merged  into  a  lovely  philosophy, 
born  of  the  writer's  reflection  and  meditation  as 
he  looks  back  over  the  span  of  nearly  a  century 
and  sees  deep  meaning  through  the  haze  of  years 
and  within  the  depths  of  his  own  experience  of 
the  Living  Christ.1 

But,  even  now,  we  still  may  not  picture  the 
written  gospels  as  the  spear-point  of  the  attack. 
Preaching  would  still  constitute  this — preaching, 
that  is,  of  the  great  acts  of  God  in  Christ  for  man's 
salvation.  The  writings  would  not  multiply 
fast,  and  they  would  be  expensive  and  still  com 
paratively  inaccessible.  They  would  be  read 
"  in  church  "  or  used  by  catechists  for  the  in 
struction  of  those  that  were  already  converted. 
But  the  impact  upon  the  unconverted  would  still 
rely  for  its  hammer-blows  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  Son  of  God  Who  died  and  rose  again.  Only 
those  who  willed  to  reproduce  that  life  afresh 
in  their  own  lives  would  seek  the  teaching  and 
the  minute  details  of  that  history ;  the  applica 
tions  of  which,  made  by  the  preachers  to  the 
individual  lives  of  the  converted,  would  gain 
point  simply  as  the  life  of  the  Master  was  more 
and  more  fully  known  by  the  hearers. 

It  is  extremely  to  the  point,  similarly,  that 
we  who  read  the  gospels  to-day  should  remem 
ber  that  they  are  not  written  primarily  to  con 
vict  and  convert  unbelievers — although  they 

1  Even  in  John's  gospel,  however,  the  concept  of  an  eschato- 
logical  coming  of  Christ  is  not  entirely  eliminated,  any  more 
than  it  is  in  Paul's  later  letters  (cf.  Phil.  4:5:"  The  Lord  is  at 
hand  "  ;  see  also  3  :  20). 
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frequently  do  effect  that.  They  are  adapted  for 
the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  those  who  have 
already  signified  allegiance.  It  is  presupposed 
throughout  in  the  writing  that  the  reader's 
loyalty  is  already  yielded  to  the  Master,  his 
surrender  made.  We  shall  not  find,  then,  argu 
ments  primarily  adapted  to  meet  the  objections 
of  unbelievers,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  shall  gain  some  light  upon  problems  and 
difficulties  besetting  us  in  the  Christian  life,  in 
that  it  was  for  such  people  as  ourselves,  similarly 
though  more  primitively  beset,  that  the  books 
were  written. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  shall  find  not 
argument  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  God  Incar 
nate  ;  no  explanation  of  how  He  could  work 
miracles ;  no  amazement  at  the  possibility,  even 
if  for  a  time  at  the  fact,  that  He  should  rise 
triumphant  from  the  dead.  These  wonders 
were  in  no  doubt ;  they  were  fundamental  and 
axiomatic  to  the  first  people  who  read  these 
works  or  listened  to  the  reading  of  them.  No, 
these  were  written,  as  Luke  sets  forth  in  the 
dedication  of  his  gospel  to  Theophilus,  "  that 
thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  concerning  the 
things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed." 

Therefore,  though  an  honest  agnostic  may  find 
some  enlightenment,  a  complacent  atheist  may 
well  fail  to  find  anything  but  further  food  for  his 
sense  of  intellectual  superiority.  Faith  had 
already  come  to  the  readers  through  the  burning 
message  of  men  who  had  themselves  seen  the 
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Risen  Christ  and  experienced  the  baptism  of 
Pentecost,  so  that  God  was  real  to  them  and  they 
knew,  by  the  touch  of  His  spirit  in  their  own 
hearts,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world,  as  He  had  reconciled  themselves,  unto 
Himself.1 

To  men  in  that  mood  the  written  gospel  may 
become  an  open  book,  but  first  the  good  news, 
the  joyful  tidings  of  sins  forgiven  and  salvation 
won,  had  struck  home  and  met  the  need  of  their 
hearts.  After  that,  a  man  may  humbly  ques 
tion,  but  he  will  not  heckle  ;  and  he  will  slowly 
but  surely  find  answers,  whereas  cynical  perusal 
will  possibly  do  no  more  than  fortify  its  own 
complacency. 

1  Some  may  ask,  in  frank  bewilderment :  "  But  how  does 
it  happen  ?  "  Well,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  God 
speaks  to  man,  so  that  he  bursts  into  life  like  a  flame — but 
supremely  in  Christ.  From  this  Centre  there  have  continu 
ally  radiated  out  ever-lengthening  lines  of  people  whose 
hearts  have  been  set  on  fire,  and  through  whose  experience 
and  witness  others  are  constantly  catching  fire  and  finding 
similar  conviction  and  assurance.  With  such  bold  strokes 
of  athletic  enthusiasm  and  loyal  discipline  is  our  picture  of  the 
Church  rightly  to  be  delineated;  no  better  figure  for  the 
Christian  life  exists  than  that  of  the  relays  of  trained  runners, 
who,  as  prelude  to  the  Olympic  Games  of  1936,  passed  on  from 
hand  to  hand  the  torch  of  symbolic  fire  from  Olympia  to 
Berlin.  Or,  more  venerably  with  Lucretius : — Et,  quasi 
cur  sores,  vital  lampada  tradunt  (  "And,  like  runners,  they  hand 
on  the  torch  of  life  "). 
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CHAPTER    III 
BIRTH  AND  CHILDHOOD 

(Matthew  1-2  ;   Luke  1-2) 

OR  our  information  about  the  birth  and 
early  years  of  Our  Lord  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew 
and  Luke,  since  Mark  omits  to  mention  these 
events.  Even  if  the  stories  of  the  Birth  were  in 
circulation  at  the  time,  he  is  dealing  mainly  with 
the  mighty  acts  of  God  in  redeeming  mankind. 
He  takes  the  Incarnation  in  his  stride  :  that,  of 
course,  is  presupposed.  No  Christian  of  his  day, 
living  within  memory  of  the  great  act  of  Re 
surrection  which  founded  the  Church,  was  dis 
posed  to  question  that  this  was  the  act  of  God 
and  not  of  a  mere  man,  not  even  of  the  noblest 
of  men.  Concerning  those  years,  therefore,  in 
which  the  unique  purpose  and  destiny  slowly 
evolved  in  a  baby,  a  youth  and  a  young  man,  he 
is  silent.  The  divine  origin  of  such  a  divine 
conclusion  is  implicit.  Neither  he,  nor  Peter, 
his  monitor,  was  philosophic  by  nature.  Mark 
is  impatient  to  reach  the  great  facts  of  the 
climax.  He  begins  at  once  with  the  ministry 
itself,  for  he  lived  and  wrote  in  critical  days,  in 
which  there  was  little  leisure  for  speculative 
philosophy.  The  last  great  rebellion  against 
Rome  was  imminent  or  in  actual  process  as  he 
wrote,  with  Gessius  Florus  taking  stern  and 
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bloody  measures  to  repress  a  rebellion  he  had 
deliberately  provoked  for  just  that  purpose. 
Nero  had  been  a  gross  and  terrible  reality :  the 
shadow  of  the  relentless  vengeance  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus  lay  already  across  the  Temple,  whilst 
doom  was  indeed  presaged  to  the  whole  national 
life  of  the  Jews.  The  heroic  facts  of  God's  salva 
tion  in  Christ,  the  sure  promise  of  deliverance  for 
the  saints,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Empty  Tomb, 
constituted  the  urgent  climax  of  his  message. 

But  we,  separated  from  these  great  events  by 
the  patient  centuries,  are  placed  differently. 
We  have  time  and  leisure  to  indulge  our  ques 
tions.  We  want  to  know  how  it  all  came  about 
from  the  beginning  :  we  are  fascinated  by  the 
problem  of  the  baby,  the  child,  the  young  man. 
Was  this  baby  really  God  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

When  whole  libraries  have  been  written  on  the 
nature  of  Christ  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up  such  a 
matter  in  a  few  sentences.  Christian  philosophy 
has  been  full  of  theories  of  many  kinds. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers  expresses  a  searching  thought 
in  his  familiar  line,  "  Jesus,  divinest  when  Thou 
most  art  man  "  —surely  misinterpreted  when 
taken  to  signify  that  the  perfect  man  by  the  very 
fact  of  his  perfection  became  divine.  This 
notion  has  been  again  and  again  expanded  to 
teach  that  although  Jesus  began  as  man,  He  was, 
for  His  very  perfection,  finally  adopted  by  God  as 
His  Son  ;  deified,  in  fact,  in  a  nobler  way  though 
parallel  with  the  fashion  of  the  deification  of 
Roman  Emperors  after  their  death.  Others,  at 
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the  contrary  extreme,   have  roundly  asserted 
that  He  was  God,  but  never  really  man ;   that 
His  humanity  was,  as  it  were,  a  bogus  screen — 
that  He  only  seemed  to  suffer  and  to  die,  for  God 
could  really  do  neither  ;  that  His  temptation  was 
really  a  sham,  since  God  could  not  be  tempted. 
His  human  nature  was  thus  no  more  than  a  mask. 
Perhaps  we  may  arrive  at  a  truer  conception  if 
we  say  that  God  took  upon  Himself  our  human 
nature,  was  made  man — not  a  man,  but  man. 
By  which  we  mean  not  that  there  was  a  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  into   Whom   God    entered,    thereby 
creating   two   personalities   side   by  side,   but 
simply  this  that,  when  God  assumed  human 
nature,  thereby  was  created  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
We  may  be  curious  as  to  how  this  came  about, 
but,  whether  our  further  questioning  be  dictated 
by  honest  scientific  desire  for  knowledge  or  by 
mere  inquisitiveness,  the  nature  of  such  a  birth 
may  have  to  remain  to  us  a  mystery.     The 
decision  of  whether  He  came  by  the  normal 
avenue  of  human  birth  or  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Virgin  Birth  would  seem  to  constitute  a 
matter  of  purely  historical  evidence  ;   and  that 
evidence,  as  we  have  it,  is  inadequate,  and  almost 
certainly  beyond  our  power  now  to  supplement. 
The  mere  postulate  of  mystery  need  not  arrest 
us.     For  the  matter  of  that,  it  remains,  despite 
medical  knowledge,  a  considerable  mystery  how 
all  of  us  were  born  just  as  we  are  and  just  what 
we  are.     Nevertheless,  we  are  fairly  sure  that  we 
are  alive,  and,  simply  because  we  cannot  under- 
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stand  the  problem  we  ourselves  present,  we  do 
not  petulantly  declare  that  we  shall  promptly 
deny  our  own  existence.  At  any  rate,  it  will  not 
make  very  much  difference  if  we  do.  Moreover, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  we  are  not  interested 
in  writing  this  book  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  this  Jesus  was  God  in  human  form  ;  there 
fore  we  will  continue  with  this  as  at  least  a 
guiding  hypothesis,  and  see  how  it  holds. 

Like  you  and  me,  He  began  His  life  as  a  baby, 
that  He  might  reveal  life  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  ;  human  life  as  God  would  live  it,  as  man 
might  and  may  live  it.  He  will  lift  all  human 
life  up  to  God. 

Think,  for  instance,  of  infant  mortality,  fruit 
of  human  ignorance  and  human  cruelty.  Think 
of  the  angels  with  their  cloudy  baskets  gathering 
up  the  broken  fragments,  if  such  a  picture  does 
not  offend  your  thinking.  Little  mites  born 
stunted,  crushed,  defective,  drugged  and  nar 
cotised,  or  never  born  alive  at  all — tumbled  out 
of  the  house  of  life  before  they  even  learned  to 
walk  or  to  talk  !  Little  pathetic  human  wreck 
age.  That  is  a  problem  that  God  in  Jesus  takes 
on,  though  not  His  greatest.  For  the  Fingers  that 
will  tend  and  mend  the  casualties  of  childhood 
will  also  straighten  the  twisted  limbs  of  sinful  age. 
But  all  mankind  needed  to  be  taught  how  to  grow 
straight  from  the  beginning,  how  to  breathe  clean 
air  and  avoid  noxious  exhalations,  to  welcome 
the  rain  and  wind  of  heaven,  to  lean  towards  the 
sun  like  flowers  in  the  field :  to  think  lovely 
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things,  speak  loving  things  and  do  gracious  things, 
from  the  morning  to  the  eventide  of  life. 

Accordingly,  that  He  might  understand  all  of 
life  from  within  our  life,  He  started  with  us  from 
the  cradle.    One  with  the  human  race,  therefore, 
He  hungered,  thirsted,  was  tired,  slept,  laughed, 
played,  rejoiced,  wept  and  died  ;   and  yet,  with 
what  we  call  divine  love  and  devotion,  drove 
His  life  towards  one  sure  purpose  and  destina 
tion,  the  salvation  of  mankind  from  their  con 
dition  of  dark  sin  and  desperate  bewilderment — 
a  precarious  state,  beyond  all  human  recovery, 
a  state  from  which  only  God,  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  all  men,  we  believe,  could  redeem  it. 
Yet  we  would  make  it  plain  at  the  outset  that 
we  never  differentiate  between  what  He  did  as 
God  and  what  He  did  as  man.      He  was  not 
built  of  two  natures  so  contrasted  that  only  an 
extraordinary   miracle   of    unique    birth    was 
capable  of  fusing  them.     Nor,  again,  does  His 
nature  fall  into  two  halves  of  which,  while  one 
was  in  action,  the  other  was  in  abeyance.     No, 
rather,  He  revealed  the  divine  in  Him  by  the  very 
perfection  with  which  He  lived  the  human  life, 
in  all  its  daily  round — that  which  He  shared 
with  us  ;   whilst,  similarly,  in  His  most  exalted 
moments,  He  was  treading  a  path  which  He 
reveals  as  open  to  every  son  of  man.     It  is  thus 
that  we  prefer  to  read  the  line  of  Myers.     The 
faith  by  which    He    performed  miracles   and 
much  more — lived  out  the  loveliness  of  human 
life  so  that  we  are  fain  to  call  Him  Son  of  God — 
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this  faith  and  these  works  are  His  heritage,  His 
promise  of  possibility  to  us.  His  purpose  signi 
fied  that,  when  He  had  set  man's  feet  once  more 
where  the  road  was  good,  given  him  his  proper 
objective,  equipped  him  with  the  ideal  and  the 
power  to  make  that  ideal  come  true,  shewn  him 
that  at  present  he  was  trying  to  make  God's 
world  work  in  a  way  it  was  not  made  to  work — 
twisting  and  straining  life  against  the  grain  and 
purpose  of  its  own  making — then  and  thus  He 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  true  king 
dom  of  men,  where  all  should  live  as  children 
of  their  Father  and  brothers  of  one  another. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  interpretation  may 
be  tentatively  agreed  upon,  was  He  a  normal 
baby  ?    an  ordinary  child  to  outward  appear 
ance  ?  or  was  He  queer  and  odd  ?     Did  strange 
thoughts  and  His  unique  destiny  set  Him  apart 
from  His  playmates  ?     The  evidence  is  patheti 
cally  slight,  but,  if  we  exclude  the  apocryphal 
stories,  it  does  all  point  one  way.     These  latter, 
indeed,  reveal  a  tendency  to  provide  just  the 
sort  of  story  that  might  be  rather  crudely  in 
vented  to  point  a  prejudice.     Stories  like  those 
in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,  clearly, 
are  written  to  establish  just  such  a  difference— 
and  a  most  unnatural,  unwholesome  difference 
it  is.     Pointless  miracles  they  are,  childishly 
exploiting  His  power,  and  sometimes  depicting  a 
spirit  of  spiteful  revenge  upon  playmates  who 
had  angered  Him.     Here  we  see  Him  rectifying 
a  mistake  of  Joseph's  in  cutting  a  plank  too 
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short — Jesus  pulls  it  out  to  the  required 
length  !  When  the  children  form  birds  out  of 
clay,  Jesus  makes  His  own  to  walk  and  fly, 
eat  and  drink.  A  serpent  has  bitten  a  boy- 
Jesus  compels  the  serpent  to  return  and  suck 
back  its  own  poison,  then  curses  it  and  bursts  it 
asunder.  But,  worse,  boys  who  thwart  or 
cross  Him  are  vindictively  blinded  or  struck 
dead  by  Him,  and  only  reluctantly  restored  in 
response  to  the  protest  or  entreaty  of  relatives. 
As  Edersheim  aptly  puts  it  :  "  We  dread 
gathering  round  our  thoughts  of  Him  the  arti 
ficial  flowers  of  legend." 

The  real  evidence  is  convincing  by  its  sheer 
restraint.  Luke,  a  doctor,  is  content  to  tell  us 
that  "  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong,"  im 
plying  that  He  was  neither  weak  nor  delicate  : 
and,  later,  that  He  "  advanced  in  wisdom  andz.^.  2: 
stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man."  4°'52 

One  catches  a  hint  here  of  refinement  and 
charm,  a  gentle  and  sensitive  nature  characterised 
by  kindness  and  humility,  a  deeply  thoughtful 
child  with  reserves  of  wonder  and  mysterious 
longings.  In  the  great  metropolitan  Temple  we 
see  Him,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  rapt  in  the  thrill 
of  the  opportunity  of  seeking  answers  to  ques 
tions  which  have  long  filled  His  mind  and  which, 
we  imagine,  the  synagogue  rabbi  at  Nazareth 
will  not  have  been  able  to  answer.  There  is  a 
hint  of  the  real  boy  in  the  fact  that,  enthralled 
in  His  overmastering  enthusiasm,  He  has  over 
looked  the  fact  that  it  is  the  day  for  the  caravan 
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Lk.  2 :  to  set  out  for  home,  and  that  His  parents  will 
41-51  have  cause  for  deep  anxiety  over  His  absence. 
With  divine  simplicity,  when  found  at  last,  He 
asks  why  they  did  not  immediately  guess  where 
He  would  be  ?  For,  surely,  they  could  under 
stand  a  little  of  what  such  an  opportunity 
meant  to  Him  ?  And  we  are  given  the  picture  of 
Mary  turning  the  words  over  and  over  in  her  mind, 
sorely  puzzled ;  and  of  Jesus  charmingly  making 
up  to  them  for  the  anxiety  He  had  inadvertently 
caused — "  He  was  subject  unto  them." 

Turn  back  just  once  more  to  the  Arabic 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  watch  the  enfant 
terrible  at  work  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple, 
treating  them  as  He  is  supposed  to  have  treated 
His  tutors,  confounding  them,  triumphantly 
revealing  their  ignorance  ;  and  also,  as  somebody 
has  aptly  summarised  it,  crowning  His  astrono 
mical  and  medical  revelations  by  teaching  them 
;<  physics  and  metaphysics,  hyperphysics  and 
hypophysics."  Then  turn  with  relief  to  Luke  ; 
'  They  found  Him  in  the  Temple,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  ask 
ing  them  questions :  and  all  that  heard  Him  were 
amazed  at  His  understanding  and  His  answers." 
All  testimony  in  the  world  eventually  resolves 
itself  into  the  simple  question  of  the  credibility 
of  witnesses,  whether  our  own  eyes  and  ears  or 
somebody  else's.  Which  rings  true — the  ful 
some,  would-be  flattery  ?  or  the  restrained 
economy  ?  And  which  builds  up  the  picture  of 
greater  power  and  dignity  ?  Which  better  sug- 
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gests  unfathomed  power  and  unfathomable 
mystery  ? 

No,  here  was  a  Child  that  could  pass  in  and 
out  amongst  His  folk  and  be  at  one  with  them, 
and  yet  possess  reserves  of  thought  and  mystery 
sufficient  to  explain  all  that  should  later  emerge 
in  the  life  we  read  of  Him. 

Did  He  know  that  He  was  set  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  many  things  ?  I  think  we  can  believe  it. 
But  when  did  such  realisation  reach  the  surface 
of  His  mind  ?  That  is  what  many  of  us  would 
like  to  know.  Was  it  on  the  way  back,  that  day, 
from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  His  home  in 
Nazareth  at  the  age  of  twelve  ?  or  during  the 
years  when  He  helped  His  father  in  the  shop  ?  or, 
later,  whilst  He  supported  His  mother  and  the 
younger  children  by  means  of  that  shop  after 
the  premature  death  of  Joseph  ?  We  cannot 
say.  We  have  no  evidence  as  to  when  all  that 
that  Mind  had  pondered  in  deep  recesses  arrived 
at  the  point  of  incandescence. 

But  that  it  had  done  so  when  He  stepped  into 
Jordan  to  be  baptised  by  His  cousin  John  we 
may  surely  perceive.  There  was  to  be  no  going 
back  from  that  action.  Boats  had  been  burned, 
the  cable  severed — to  use  any  metaphor  we 
please — but  that  was  Dedication.  That  was 
dedication  to  a  mission  which  could  end  only  in 
success  or  death — or  both  !  Mark  perceives 
this,  and  it  is  there,  then,  that  Mark  takes  hold 
and  begins  his  story. 


CHAPTER     IV 

THE  BAPTISM 

(Mark  i  :  i-n  ;  Matthew  3  :  1-17  ;   Luke  3  :  1-22,  etc.) 

TWO  people  took  part  in  that  baptism,  one 
yielding  place   as  the  other  took  over. 
Therefore,  both  must  be  seen  before  the 
inwardness  of  the  event  can  be  reached. 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  prophet,  the  last  of 
the  prophets ;  appearing,  indeed,  when  all  hope* 
of  another  must  have  vanished  from  the  minds 
of  a  people  to  whom  the  advent  of  a  prophet  was 
a  thrilling  event.  They  did  not  always  treat 
them  well,  but  they  did  enjoy  them.  The  more 
the  prophet  threatened  and  accused  them,  the 
more  subtly  attractive  they  seemed  to  find  the 
experience.  John  was  in  the  true  succession  of 
Elijah.  He  thundered  his  denunciations  ;  he 
demanded  that  men  toe  the  line  or  else  shoulder 
the  consequences.  He  offered  no  second  chances 
and  he  heralded  doom.  His  metaphors  were 
the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  fan 
purging  the  threshing-floor  of  chaff  that  should 
promptly  be  consigned  to  the  furnace.  He  was 
an  ascetic,  a  dervish,  though  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  priestly  caste.  His  voice,  one  feels,  must 
have  been  harsh  and  grating,  as  his  dress  and 
diet  were  arresting  and  vigorous.  As  an  urgency 
came  upon  him  he  would  stride  out  of  the  desert 
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to  announce  the  fruits  of  his  solitary  brooding. 
He  preached  repentance,  righteousness  and  re 
tribution.  It  was  a  case  of  short  shrift  and  no 
second  chances.  Righteousness  was  demanded, 
but  no  power  offered  towards  its  attainment, 
save,  apparently,  the  assumption  of  an  iron 
determination  similar  to  His  own  ;  so  that  the 
righteousness  seemed  to  involve  the  violent 
excision  of  sin  like  a  cancer,  and  the  adop 
tion  of  the  stern  morality  of  the  puritan  under 
a  desperate  fear  of  the  consequences  of  failure ; 
there  was  a  little  altruism  about  it,  but  not  Lk. 
much  ;  encouragement  was  given  to  a  mathe- 3 
matical  righteousness  much  like  unto  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  though  them  he  stigmatised  as 
vipers  whose  flight  from  the  wrath  of  God 
he  discouraged  as  an  all  but  forlorn  hope. 
But  how  a  man,  grown  nerveless  and  desperate 
with  sin,  was  to  conduct  his  own  operation 
and  afterwards  achieve  both  convalescence 
and  new  life  appeared  in  his  preaching  as  a 
blank.  Nevertheless,  those  whom  his  fierce 
eloquence  shook  over  the  very  pit  followed  him 
in  crowds  and  underwent  the  baptism  of  fear- 
stricken  repentance — and  that  is  human  nature 
still.  Such  preaching  is  always  successful, 
whether  among  Cromwell's  Ironsides  or  Scot 
tish  Covenanters.  Even  the  crudest  doctrine  of 
predestination  has  seemed  able  to  produce,  in 
stead  of  the  inert  hopelessness  or  philosophic 
resignation  that  one  would  expect,  a  certain 
rigour  of  negative  righteousness,  a  passion  for 
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blamelessness  of  mortal  sin,  as  though  the  man 
ached  desperately  to  prove  to  himself  that  he 
might  be  one  of  the  anonymous  Elect  that  should 
finally  enjoy  salvation ;  such  a  hope  being 
strengthened  if  it  was  supported  by  congruity  of 
life.  Man  does  so  desperately  long  for  assurance 
that,  even  when  believing  that  his  manner  of  liv 
ing  can  avail  nothing  to  change  his  destiny,  he  will 
yet  so  live  that  he  may  fan  the  hope  in  his  heart. 

At  last,  then,  there  stepped  down  into  the 
Jordan  ford,  to  meet  the  wild  prophet,  a  young 
Man  Whose  life  had  won  love,  not  fear,  and  Whose 
reserves  and  deep  thought  had  commanded 
reverence,  though  maybe  also  a  little  wholesome 
awe. 

"  You  should  not  be  here,"  cried,  in  effect, 
this  gaunt  figure  to  his  Kinsman.  "  It  is  I  who 
should  be  coming  to  You  for  baptism."  And, 
when  we  see  that  attitude  between  relatives,  of 
all  people,  it  is  impressive.  Clearly,  there  had 
never  been  any  subtly  irritating  self-righteous 
ness  or  obnoxious  detachment  about  Jesus — no 
savour  of  priggishness.  John,  far  from  revealing 
any  resentment  of  a  character  that  had  remained 
quietly  apart,  like  some  placid  backwater  of  the 
coursing  river  in  which  He  was  now  standing, 
exhibits  a  notable  reverence,  which  we  are  to  see 
grow  to  adoration.  There  is  already  within  him 
that  loyalty  which  of  all  loyalties  is  the  most 
appealing  and  pathetic,  the  loyalty  of  the  man 
who  will  die  for  somebody  or  something  without 
ever  understanding  the  mind  or  the  cause  for 
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which  he  dies.  There  was  to  come  a  moment 
when  John  could  have  been  acclaimed  Messiah, 
but,  aware  of  something  that  he  could  not 
wholly  understand  or  explain,  "  Look  not  to  me 
but  to  Him,"  he  demurs,  "  I  must  decrease,  He  22-30 
must  increase — Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  All 
the  love,  which  elsewhere  in  John  seems  to  have 
run  to  vinegar,  surges  up  and  out  towards  this 
gentle  Kinsman  with  the  strong  quiet  eyes. 
And  he  dies,  in  a  dungeon  of  Herod's  castle  at 
Machaerus,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  his  dumbly  un 
comprehending  gaze  fixed  mystically  on  the 
puzzling  Leader  he  has  loved,  by  Whose  actions 
and  career,  however,  he  has  been  hopelessly 
baffled.  He  dies  in  doubt  and  depression,  like 
the  man  Elijah  whose  spiritual  revenant  Jesus 
declared  him  to  be,  a  character-type  of  that 
protagonist  who  could  slay  hundreds  of  priests 
of  Baal,  and  then  sink  in  despair  under  a  juniper 
tree,  muttering,  "  Lord,  now  take  away  my 
life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers,"  simply 
because  there  was  no  adequate  response  from  his 
people  to  the  fierce  preaching  he  uttered.  And 
Jesus,  wrung  by  His  love  for  this  faithful  man  of 
iron  who  had  cracked  under  a  strain  no  mere  man 
unaided  could  ever  have  hoped  to  carry,  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  the  Kingdom  for  what  it  is,  or  God 
for  the  Father  He  is,  or  even  Jesus  as  the  Christ 
He  must  be,  went  apart  alone  at  the  news  of  his 
murder.  But  not  before  He  had  responded  to 
that  last  message  from  the  dungeon,  crying  for  Matt. 
light  and  confirmation,  "  Art  thou  he  that  l\llg 
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cometh  or  look  we  for  another  ?  "  He  had 
given  the  only  possible  answer  :  '  Tell  him 
what  is  going  on,  what  you  can  see  with  your 
own  eyes  "  ;  hoping  still  that  John  might  under 
stand  ;  yet,  adding,  in  effect,  as  comment  to  the 
bystanders,  lest  they,  too,  should  misunderstand : 
"  This  is  the  greatest  man  ever  born,  and  yet  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  he  is  the  final  repre 
sentative  of  the  line  of  Elijah,  of  violence,  of  fear, 
of  terror.  And  the  least  in  the  kingdom  that 
acknowledges  love  as  the  ultimate  motive  and 
power  must,  thereon  relying,  be  greater  than 
he." 

Yet  now  to  that  fierce  baptism  Jesus  submits, 
brushing  aside  John's  objection  that  here  was 
One  who  needed  no  repentance.  Does  not  that 
objection  of  John,  by  its  very  restraint,  enhance 
the  lines  of  the  picture  that  grows  in  our  minds 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  good  man  ?  Sinless  He 
appeared  to  this  rough,  shrewd  kinsman  who  had 
known  Him  all  his  life,  as  a  man  needing  no 
repentance  :  possessed,  too,  of  a  positive  shining 
goodness  that  passed  unapprehended,  though 
not  unnoticed,  over  John's  hard  landscape,  like 
a  fleeting  beam  of  sunlight  sweeping  over  a 
country-side  between  shadowing  clouds. 

Why  did  Jesus  do  it  ?  What  point  was  there 
in  His  action  ?  Perhaps  there  was  a  double 
significance  in  it  that  graciously  slurred  over 
the  inescapable  fact  that  repentance  was  not 
appropriate  to  Him. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  a  dedication  of  Himself 
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to  the  great  destiny  and  mission  which  had  now 
clarified  to  the  point  of  definition.     Whether  the 
thunder  of  John's  preaching  had  by  its  intensity 
of  passion  and  conviction  stirred  Him,  perhaps 
partly  by  its  sheer  contrast  to  the  nature  of  God 
as  He  had  seen  Him,  Father  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  ;  whether  the  sight  of  the  frightened 
sheep  streaming  in  terror  along  the  sole  avenue 
indicated  for  escape  from  horrible  and  imminent 
catastrophe  moved  Him  to  an  agony  of  solicitude 
that  they  should  be  led  and  not  driven,  com 
forted  and  helped  instead  of  herded — whatever 
it  was,  the  time  had  come.     How  the  alternative 
course  was  to  be  achieved  He  had  perhaps  not 
yet   fathomed — that   was    to   follow — but   the 
moment  had  revealed  Him  to  Himself  as  the 
God-sent  shepherd  of  these  stricken,  desperate 
sheep.     Beneath  the  sprinkled  water  of  Jordan, 
His  people's  beloved  river,  as  the  drops  fell  from 
the  upraised  hand  of  John,  He  dedicated  Him 
self  to  the  tremendous  undertaking.     That  was 
the  heavenward  aspect,   and  the  answer  was 
lightning-quick — "  My     beloved     Son."       The 
voice  comes  to  Jesus  along  the  lines  of  His  loved 
and  well-remembered  scriptures  :     ' '  Thou  art Lk/ 
My  beloved  Son;    in  Thee  I  am  well  pleased." 
One  way  or  another,  each  of  us  has  in  his  life 
to  provide  a  channel  or  medium  which  is  capable 
of  carrying  the  divine  messages  to  us.     To  Our 
Lord  from  the  beginning  the  Old  Testament 
provided  one  grand  channel.     For  there  lies  in 
these  historic  words  so  much  more  than  any 
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mere  approval  and  congratulation.  The  Voice 
is  hammering  out  of  those  ancient  scriptures  a 
sudden  and  vital  application  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus.  They  were  familiar  words  to  Jesus,  the 

Ps.-    former  clause  from  the  Psalms,  the  other  from 
Isaiah,  pointing  to  the  ideal  King  of  Israel,  the 

/S2a:  j  Servant  of  God 1  Who  should  serve  and  suffer 
for  His  people. 

Perhaps  with  sudden  dazzling  illumination, 
perhaps  as  the  consummation  of  long  thought, 
Jesus  knew  beyond  question  that  He  was  at 
once  that  King  and  that  Servant  of  God  :  these 
inspired  foreshadowings  were  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  destiny  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Then,  secondly,  there  was  the  man-ward 
aspect.  The  shepherd  is  of  the  sheep  ;  he  leads 
them,  he  mingles  with  them  ;  he  gently  guides 
those  that  are  with  young  ;  he  carries  the  little 
lambs  that  grow  tired  ;  he  patiently  seeks  and 
saves  those  that  foolishly  lose  themselves  in  the 
wilderness,  that  fall  into  chasms,  that  tangle 
themselves  in  the  thorns  ;  the  sheep  know  their 
shepherd  ;  they  love,  they  trust  him  ;  he  is  one 
with  them — one  flock,  one  shepherd.  He  is  not 
as  one  above  them  or  far  ahead  of  them,  or 
driving  them.  He  goes  at  their  pace,  he  tends 
and  directs  their  movement ;  he  knows  that 
sheep  will  wander  and  stray,  being  easily 
attracted  into  by-paths,  following  each  other 

1  Isaiah  53  was  not  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  Messiah 
before  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  cf.  von  Hiigel,  Essays  and  Addresses, 
i,  pp.  121-124. 
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foolishly  in  mistaken  courses.  So  now  Jesus 
lines  up  with  this  stricken  humanity  that  so 
sorely  needs  repentance  and  its  blessed  sequel. 
He  identifies  Himself  from  the  beginning  with 
them.  He  takes  their  burden  upon  Himself. 
He  goes  through  everything  with  them.  He  is 
"  made  sin  "  Who  knew  no  sin.  He  shares  their  *  :c£ 
whole  life.  Therefore,  as  symbol  of  this,  He  is 
in  the  water  now,  with  them,  with  stricken,  sinful 
men  that  are  seeking  salvation. 

And  God  was  well  pleased — "  My  beloved 
Son."  The  words  echo  and  re-echo  through 
His  consciousness,  their  full  import  and  implica 
tions  as  yet  perhaps  untold. 

John,  in  his  turn,  perceives  that  some  very 
great  moment  has  arrived,  and,  though  his 
words  are  still  the  words  of  Elijah,  and  his 
pictures  still  those  of  the  violence  in  which  he 
lives  and  in  which  he  will  die,  he  preludes  the 
tremendous  fact  to  the  crowd  who  are  wondering 
if  he  himself  is  not  the  Messiah — the  Christ. 

"  There  cometh  after  me  He  that  is  mightier  M*- 
than  I ;    the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  cf.' 
worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose.     I  baptised 
you  with  water ;  but  He  shall  baptise  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost." 


CHAPTER    V 

THE  TEMPTATION 

(Mark 
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GREAT  resolve  may  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  career  or  serve  as  a  guiding  plan  for  a 
•building,  but  questions  have  still  to  be 
answered,  just  as  bricks  have  still  to  be  picked 
and  laid,  one  by  one.  Again,  a  guiding  prin 
ciple  may  settle  the  motive  that  is  to  test  all 
future  decisions,  but  it  leaves  the  logic  of  events 
still  to  be  dissected  and  the  tangles  of  circum 
stance  to  be  straightened  as  they  appear.  It  is 
one  thing  to  envisage  a  campaign,  another  to 
prepare  for  it :  one  thing  to  choose  an  objective, 
quite  another  to  select  one  of  many  routes,  all 
of  which  promise  to  lead  to  it. 

Hence,  perhaps,  Mark's  picturesque  phrase  of 
inner  compulsion,  describing  how,  after  the 
Baptism,  "  straightway  the  Spirit  driveth  Him 
forth  into  the  wilderness.  And  He  was  in  the 
wilderness  forty  days,  tempted  of  Satan  ;  and 
He  was  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  the  angels 
ministered  unto  Him." 

Taking  them  at  the  extreme  literalness  of  the 
records,  one  may  say  in  all  reverence  that  the 
temptations  are  not  worthy  of  Jesus.  The 
narrative  informs  us  that  after  a  self-imposed 
fast  of  forty  days  He  encountered  a  temptation 
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to  turn  stones  into  bread.  Naturally  He  was 
hungry,  but  there  would  have  been  no  crime  in 
eating — He  might,  indeed,  have  brought  food 
with  Him  had  not  the  matter  that  absorbed  His 
spirit  been  of  such  an  urgency  that  He  had  simply 
ignored  the  whole  question  of  food.  He  could, 
however,  have  gone  home  or  to  nearer  human 
habitation  ;  could  have  done  so  without  let  or 
hindrance  whenever  hunger  should  have  become 
His  most  urgent  conscious  need. 

Again,  there  is  a  certain  accent  of  delirium 
about  the  cast  of  the  second  temptation,  a  night 
mare  visit  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Temple, 
with  its  queer  challenge,  "  Leap  over  and  test 
the  efficacy  of  the  angels." 

Lastly,  we  read  of  a  visit  to  some  mountain 
of  incredible  size,  to  which  Everest  must  be  a 
mere  foothill,  whence  the  panorama  of  the  whole 
earth  might  be  visible — a  geographically  and 
optically  impossible  situation — leading  to  the 
suggestion  of  a  dramatic  bargain  with  the  devil, 
much  on  the  lines  of  that  of  Dr.  Faustus  with 
Mephistopheles . 

No,  we  cannot  take  them  literally.  Jesus  is 
the  master  of  parable  and  story,  and  He  of 
course  must  be  the  original  narrator  of  the  ex 
perience,  since  nobody  else  was  there.  But, 
if  not  literally  history,  the  narrative  can  still,  as 
some  would  hold,  be  regarded  as  illustrative  of 
narrow  personal  temptation,  such  as  we  our 
selves  are  familiar  with  in  our  own  lives.  Jesus 
was  hungry,  and  the  round  white  stones  looked 
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curiously  like  the  little  flat  home-baked  loaves. 
He  believed  that  He  had  the  power,  no  common 
power,  to  transmute  them  into  bread .  The  temp 
tation  was  resisted,  in  that ,  although  it  was  a  slight 
matter  so  to  transmute  them,  it  would  involve 
using  powers  that  other  men  did  not  enjoy,  merely 
to  provide  for  His  own  personal  needs,  thus  in 
fringing  a  principle  from  which  He  never  departs. 

Of  the  other  two  illustrations  it  can  similarly 
be  argued  that  although,  of  course,  He  did  not 
visit  the  actual  neighbourhoods  mentioned, 
yet,  in  the  one,  He  was  again  resisting  the  temp 
tation  to  exploit  a  power  which  other  men  did 
not  possess  and  to  use  it  for  personal  aggrandise 
ment  ;  whilst,  in  the  other,  there  was  a  tempta 
tion — crude  enough  in  all  conscience — to  make 
a  downright  bargain  with  the  Evil  One  to  share 
a  kingdom  which  the  Tempter  claimed  to  hold 
entire,  but  under  imminent  threat  of  challenge 
by  Jesus. 

We  are  still,  I  think,  imprisoned  by  the  pic 
ture,  and  have  found  nothing  considerable 
enough  to  be  called  temptation  for  such  a  mind 
as  that  which  we  have  seen  in  Jesus.  Why  did 
Jesus,  then,  think  it  worth  while  to  transmit  any 
account  of  these  experiences  to  His  disciples  ? 
and  why,  above  all,  in  such  curious  picture- 
forms  ?  Perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  He  wanted 
to  bring  out  the  full  intensity  of  the  controversy 
and  debate,  and,  therefore,  used  the  legendary 
figure  of  the  Satan,  much  as  he  is  used  in  the  book 
of  Job,  as  a  servant  of  God  with  a  definite  task, 
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and  with  a  motive  not  necessarily  more  malici 
ous  than  the  man  with  the  hammer  who  walks 
along  by  the  railway  train,  tapping  to  discover 
cracked  wheels  ;  this  man,  probably,  would  not 
rejoice  particularly  if  he  found  one.  At  least, 
all  my  life  I  have  vainly  waited  to  see  him  halt 
and  rub  his  hands  with  glee.  In  the  same  way 
the  attorney-general,  conducting  the  prosecu 
tion,  may  sometimes  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when, 
after  all  his  efforts,  a  man  accused  of  murder  is 
acquitted.  He  may  go  home  and  play  bears 
with  his  children  under  the  dining-room  table 
with  a  lighter  heart,  even  when  he  has  put  his 
best  into  trying  to  secure  a  conviction  ;  just  as 
the  tapper  may  really  have  done  his  best,  for  all 
I  know,  to  find  a  cracked  wheel.  It  is  simply 
his  job.  So  simply,  too,  in  the  beginning,  was  it 
esteemed  to  be  Satan's  appointed  task  ;  but,  by 
various  stages,  he  and  his  occupation  both  be 
came  degraded,  until,  according  to  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Jews,  it  was  no  longer  a  case  of  a 
difficult  and  unpleasant  task  that  he  was  faith 
fully  performing  as  a  duty,  decently  glad  when 
he  failed  to  bring  it  off ;  but  it  had  now  become  a 
fell  conspiracy  to  trip  up  and  ruin  everybody  and 
everything,  an  absorbing  pursuit,  in  the  success  of 
which  he  now  took  a  malicious  pleasure  ;  and 
to  which  he  brought  diabolical  cunning  and 
hate.  Our  Lord's  use  of  this  gigantic  figure 
of  mythology  thus  communicated  vivid  urgency 
to  the  debate. 

In  the  second  place,  Jesus  was  talking  to  men 
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to  whom  abstract  ideas  meant  less  than  nothing, 
to  whom  it  was  useless  to  say,  "  I  said  to  my 
self  so-and-so  ...  but  then  I  thought  this  and 
that,  etc."  The  only  conflict  they  understood 
within  a  man  was  God  and  Satan  making  a 
battleground  of  him.  That  was  the  only  way  to 
pin  down  to  their  understanding  the  two  powers 
which  we  vaguely  delineate  when  we  repeat,  "  I 
said  to  myself."  And  the  scenes  and  problems 
at  issue  must  likewise  be  made  concrete  for  the 
disciples  if  they  are  to  appreciate  any  reality 
therein. 

Thirdly,  Jesus  knew  that  things  painted  in  the 
high  colours  of  fantastic  story  have  a  way  of 
clinging  to  the  memory  and  constantly  inviting 
further  cogitation,  a  result  which  bald  state 
ments,  however  commanding,  seldom  achieve. 

And,  perhaps,  it  is  only  when  all  this  encrusted 
overlay  is  peeled  away  that  we  come  upon  any 
temptation  really  worthy  to  rank  as  such  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  ;  any  testing  likely  to  form  an 
intelligible  step  in  the  development  of  such  a 
nature  and  purpose  as  we  are  seeing  His  to  be. 

"  Turn  stones  into  bread."  It  is  not,  of 
course,  amiss  to  read  in  His  own  physical  condi 
tion,  and  in  the  suggestive  shape  of  the  stones,  a 
combination  that  may  have  given  His  thought  a 
slant  in  a  certain  direction.  Remembering  His 
views  on  fasting,  we  are  not  driven  to  treat  the 
physical  hunger  as  more  than  a  factor  accidental 
to  the  solitude  He  was  seeking  ;  nor  do  we  need 
to  make  the  fasting  absolute  abstinence.  Ber- 
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ries,  carob-pods,  wild  honey — these  may  have 
been  taken  casually,  as  chance  offered  ;    but, 
in  any  case,  His  body  was  fine-drawn,  and  the 
dominance  of  the  spirit  enhanced.     The  stones, 
perhaps,  made  him  aware  of  hunger  and  thus,  by 
natural  sequence,  of  the  frugal  life  of  Nazareth, 
with  poverty  always  at  the  door,  and  of  the  hard 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet  that  was  a  constant 
ingredient  in  the  life  of  most  of  the  families  He 
knew.     Might  not  the  effort  to  win  men  to  God 
be  well  and  rightly  begun  by  lifting  this  crushing 
burden  from  their  shoulders  ?     Assure  men  of 
bread,  abundance  of  bread,  and  thus  give  them 
time  to  think,  to  dream — to  live  ?     This  is  a 
temptation  not  as  to  morals,  but  as  to  methods  ; 
not  of  right  or  wrong  for  Himself,  but  of  wise  or 
unwise  expedients  in  men's  behalf.     And  it  is  a 
very  specious  approach.     To  tide  a  man  over  an 
extremity,    to    ease    his    load    in    sickness   or 
adversity,  is  a  kind  act  and  a  proper  duty  ;  but 
is  it  also  the  same  thing  writ  larger  to  say  to 
him  :   "  Life  is  hard  for  you  ;  you  have  a  wife 
and  family  ;  you  work  from  rise  to  set  of  sun  to 
provide  a  bare  subsistence  for  them.     I  have 
enough  and  to  spare  ;   let  me  relieve  you  of  the 
need  to  work  ;  let  me  take  the  responsibility.     I 
will  feed  and  clothe  your  family;  I  will  grant  you 
a  pension — and  you  shall  sit  and  think  of  the 
beauty  of  life,  watch  its  wonder  and  meditate 
upon  the  God  who  made  you"  ?     No  man  of 
self-respect  and  decent  independence  but  would 
bid  us  mind  our  own  business  and  leave  him  his 
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proper  pride.  They  were  his  children,  he  would 
retort ;  he  brought  them  into  the  world,  and  he 
would  see  them  started  in  life,  etc.  There  is  a 
personal  dignity  in  man  which  cannot  be  inter 
fered  with  without  heavy  loss.  The  dole,  as  we 
rather  miserably  term  it,  is  a  necessity,  but  a 
dangerous  and  disagreeable  one.  Too  many  men 
disintegrate  under  its  noxious  influence,  and  all 
the  decent  ones  would  ten  times  rather  have 
State  work  than  State  charity  ;  whereas  the 
weaker  men,  under  its  practice,  tend  to  go  to 
pieces  and  drift  past  the  point  where  they  ever 
want  to  work  again,  or  really  can.  Work,  with 
something  of  creativeness  about  it,  is  a  man's 
privilege  and  necessity,  however  hard  that  work 
may  be.  A  man  is  better  with  too  much  of  it 
than  too  little.  Jesus,  therefore,  dismisses  the 
whole  conception,  root  and  branch,  and  after 
wards  only  feeds  men  once  or  twice  in  emergency, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  then  under  no  misapprehen 
sion  as  to  any  pretence  of  such  actions  to  bring 
men  nearer  God  :  "  Ye  seek  Me,"  He  says,  after 
jn.  one  such  occasion,  "because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves, 
6  and  were  filled."  Bribes  and  pauperisation, 
walking  hand  in  hand  under  a  garment  of 
light  !  No,  that  was  not  the  way. 

Or,  again,  the  pinnacle  — "  Cast  Thyself 
down  "  —work  a  sign  which,  by  neutralising  the 
known  laws  of  life,  shall  cause  men  to  gape  with 
awe  and  wonder  at  such  power.  That  would 
bring  a  mighty  following.  Yes,  but  of  what 
kind  ?  A  crowd  of  the  inquisitive,  the  thrill- 
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mongers,  the  credulous,  the  frightened — at  best  a 
following  of  conscripts  not  of  volunteers — an 
undisciplined  gathering  of  such  as  feared  that 
by  refusal  they  might  incur  a  darker  fate  ;  a 
collection  of  sensationalists  who  would  demand 
thrill  after  thrill  to  stimulate  an  ever-jading 
palate.  Is  it  thus  that  men  should  become 
children  of  God  ?  Would  such  ever  serve  to 
form  and  to  build  up  His  Kingdom  ?  No,  that 
was  not  the  way.  "  No  sign  shall  be  given,"  He 
declares  again  and  again  in  His  ministry,  no  in 
controvertible  guarantee  of  His  authority  ;  no 
display  of  God's  power  for  anything  less  than 
the  glory  of  God  or  the  most  piteous  extremity 
of  mankind. 

The  road  lies  neither  through  the  bribing  of 
bodies  nor  through  the  coercion  of  minds.  The 
sons  of  God  shall  be  men  of  free  choice  and  clear- 
eyed  loyalty. 

Then,  thirdly,  should  the  Kingdom  come 
through  compromise  ?  For  "  the  devil,"  read 
the  red-hot  nationalism  of  the  Jews,  envious  of 
any  opportunity  to  regain  independence  from 
Rome.  Impatiently,  for  centuries,  they  had 
expected  a  Messiah  to  lead  them  against  their 
enemies.  A  large  section  of  the  people  was 
prepared  to  idolise  any  man  who  struck  a  blow 
against  the  conqueror,  but  to  one  who  would 
lead  them  to  victory  they  would  deny  nothing. 
To  bend  His  power  into  line  with  this  national 
passion,  even  to  temporise  with  the  incandescent 
fury  and  allow  it  to  "  make  Him  a  king,"  as 
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more  than  once  it  strove  to  do,  was  to  win  a 
whole  nation  at  a  stroke.  And,  to  such  a  nation 
in  revolt,  what  were  a  thousand  Roman  soldiers  ? 
And  the  garrison  was  little  more  than  that.  If 
we  ignore  the  cruder  side  of  this  picture,  was 
there  not  plausible  temptation  in  the  idea  of 
uniting  a  whole  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
winning  them  to  His  allegiance  ?  And  with 
such  a  weapon  thus  forged,  what  limits  could  be 
set  to  His  success  ?  Yet,  once  started  on  such 
lines,  would  the  movement  ever  yield  to  subli 
mation  ?  And  would  He  be  justified  even  if  it 
did? 

Not  force,  then,  nor  violence,  He  decides  ;  no 
compulsion  of  men's  lives.  No  dragooning  ;  not 
even  the  assertion  of  their  boon  and  right  of 
national  liberty  if  it  must  be  made  by  retaliation 
and  internecine  conflict.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  the  larger  brotherhood.  "  I  am  in  the  midst 
22 -27  of  you  as  He  that  serveth."  And  the  service 
He  would  win  in  return  must  be  likewise  free 
and  unprejudiced. 

Returning  to  Galilee,  with  mind  made  up,  He 
issues  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  His  mani 
festo.  This,  at  last,  is  what  He  will  do.  Here 
is  the  positive  to  set  off  against  these  several 
negatives.  This  is  the  only  way  open  to  God  ; 
the  serving  of  man  is  the  road  to  salvation.  It 
is  slow,  and  it  is  hard,  but  it  is  the  only  way. 

Even  as  He  had  confounded  the  temptations 
by  thunderous  quotations  from  the  majestic 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  so  now  He  issues  His 
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manifesto  in  the  words  of  "  Isaiah,"  one  of  the 
inspired  seers  of  the  post-Exilic  period  : 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me 

Because  He  appointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to 

the  poor  ; 

He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives 
And  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
To  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

"  To-day  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in 
your  ears,"  He  announced,  as  He  closed  the 
book.  And  that,  on  any  interpretation  what 
soever,  was  the  end  and  outcome  of  the  Temp 
tation. 


CHAPTER    VI 
MIRACLE 

(Mark  i  :  21-2  :  12,  etc.,  passim) 

IF  the  Temptation  shows  that  there  are  de 
finite  directions  in  which  Jesus  will  not  use 
His  power,  succeeding  events  show  us  clearly 
enough  that  there  are  others  in  which  He  uses  it 
boldly  and  without  compromise.  The  key  to 
understanding  such  use  is  always  to  make  the 
question  one  of  principle,  and  not  one  of  any  in 
herent  limitation  of  possibility.  There  must  be 
no  misapprehension  as  to  the  existence  and 
reality  of  the  power.  We  are  watching  God 
at  work,  under  human  conditions,  redeeming 
mankind ;  not  even  a  superman,  but  God  In 
carnate.  That  is  our  agreed  hypothesis,  to  set 
it  no  higher.  And  when  we  halt,  therefore, 
before  any  set  of  unusual  circumstances,  a  wiser 
test  of  their  credibility  will  always  be,  not, 
Could  He  P  but,  Would  He  P  And  conviction 
of  any  probable  truth  in  what  we  may  thus 
read  is  nearly  always  likelier  to  follow  on  the 
consideration  that  He  would  than  that  He  could. 
Directly  after  recounting  the  calling  of  the 
disciples,  Mark,  in  his  first  chapter,  faces  us  with 
a  miracle — the  healing  in  the  synagogue  of  the 
man  with  an  unclean  spirit.  Before  examining 
the  evidence  and  nature  of  any  particular  in- 
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stance  of  a  "  work  of  wonder,"  it  will  be  best  to 
clear  our  minds  of  irrelevant  prejudices  and  to 
reach  some  general  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  miracle.  The  meaning  of  the  word — "  some 
thing  to  be  wondered  at  "  —is  explanatory  of 
effect  rather  than  of  cause  or  means.  The  most 
extraordinary  "  miracle  "  in  the  recorded  life 
of  Jesus  is  not  that  there  are  so  many,  but  that 
there  are  so  few  ;  that  His  life  is  so  "  normal  "  in 
its  superficial  circumstances  ;  that  God  was  able 
so  largely  to  work  within  the  limits  of  which  we 
are  all  aware  in  our  own  human  equipment,  so 
seldom  overflowing  them  ;  or,  put  the  other  way, 
that  the  human  nature  we  share  with  Jesus  is 
capable  of  so  much  that  He  did ;  that  many 
of  His  unusual  and  extraordinary  acts  were  to  be 
imitated  effectively  by  His  apostles,  and  that 
succeeding  generations  have  repeated  yet  others, 
and,  in  still  further  cases,  are  discovering  laws 
that  govern  such  action  and  permit  repetition. 
An  inference  is  surely  asking  to  be  drawn,  i.e., 
that  in  the  end  we  may  achieve  all.  Our  Lord, 
indeed,  went  even  further  in  His  promise  :  ' '  He 
that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also  ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
he  do ;  because  I  go  unto  the  Father."  A  very  /». 
useful  hypothesis,  perhaps,  to  begin  with,  is  that I4 : 
He  was  not  breaking  laws  that  God  has  built 
into  the  framework  of  a  benevolent  universe,  but 
that  He  was  following  others  not  generally 
known  at  the  time  ;  that  He  was  superimposing 
the  unknown  law  above  the  known  one,  even  as 
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we,  for  instance,  may  slow  down  the  action  of 
the  law  of  gravity  upon  our  bodies  by  inspan- 
ning  the  principle  of  air  resistance  involved  in 
using  a  parachute  ;  or  neutralise  it  altogether, 
for  the  time  being,  by  utilising  the  buoyancy  of 
hydrogen  in  a  balloon.  These  are  illustrations 
in  the  natural  sphere,  but  a  little  reflection  on 
the  "  miracle"  of  personality  will  convince  us 
that  we  are  constantly  interfering  successfully 
with  the  normal  process  of  cause  and  effect  in 
other  personalities  by  imposing  our  influence  or 
psychological  energy  upon  almost  everybody  we 
meet.  Now,  Jesus  was  living  human  life  to  the 
nih  degree  of  its  possibilities.  Therefore,  whilst 
it  is  wise  to  scrutinise,  with  a  critical  eye  to  its 
historical  credentials  and  the  reliability  of  the 
testimony  recording  it,  any  case  of  alleged 
miracle,  we  shall  be  just  as  foolish  as  the  most 
ignorant  dupe  if  we  declare  beforehand  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  cannot  happen,  simply  because 
it  has  not  happened  to  us  or  to  anyone  we 
know.  We  shall  be  just  as  foolish  in  adopting 
this  attitude  as  if  we  run  open-mouthed  after 
every  wild  tale  of  wonder  we  came  upon.  Ex 
tremes  of  credulity  and  of  scepticism  alike  fall 
short  of  both  scientific  temper  and  common 
sense. 

In  many  cases  time  proves  that  a  miracle  is 
merely  an  anachronism.  For  instance,  an 
aeroplane  flying  over  Jerusalem  in  the  first  cen 
tury  would  have  been  accounted  a  miracle — in 
the  twentieth  century  it  is  a  commonplace. 
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The  grafting  of  living  cornea  from  one  man's  eye 
upon  another  man's  blind  eye  to  produce  sight 
would  undoubtedly  then  have  been  accounted  a 
miracle — now  it  is,  I  suppose,  an  almost  daily 
occurrence.  An  Esquimau  scoffed  at  the  idea 
that  a  room  could  be  flooded  with  light  by 
merely  pressing  a  button  ;  but  he  was  acting 
foolishly  in  backing  his  own  ignorance.  Even  so 
may  a  scientific  "  realist "  find  himself  ulti 
mately  confounded  if  he  scouts  the  idea  of 
Christ's  walking  on  the  water  merely  because  it  is 
an  unheard-of  achievement  in  present-day  life. 
Such  an  attitude  is  not  scientific  ;  for  science 
properly  deals  only  with  what  we  know  or  think 
we  know,  and  has  no  proper  attitude,  save 
dignified  detachment,  towards  what  we  do  not 
know.  Further,  we  expect  science  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  hope  and  encouragement  towards  the 
prospective  discovery,  however  shadowy  and 
apparently  remote,  of  any  new  law  or  possible 
achievement.  "But  there  arelimits  to  folly,"  such 
a  man  may  exclaim,  and  one  answers  wearily 
that  one  wishes  there  were.  The  scientist 
should  be  the  last  to  postulate  a  closed  universe 
with  a  closure  dating  from  the  moment  at  which 
he  speaks.  To  illustrate  :  An  Indian  recently, 
under  the  gimlet  eye  of  Western  doctors  and 
scientists,  walked  openly  on  a  trench  of  red-hot 
coals  at  something  like  800°  C.,  and  walked  bare 
footed.  No  preparation  had  been  applied  to  his 
feet,  which  were  closely  examined  by  experts 
before  and  afterwards.  There  was  no  slightest 
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sign  of  singeing.  A  medical  student  who  es 
sayed  two  steps  for  himself  was  burned.  The 
Indian  was  mentally  exhausted  by  the  effort. 
The  scientists  rightly  decided  that  he  had  made 
use  of  some  law  unknown  to  them,  by  which  the 
mind  had  controlled  the  body  in  a  state  of 
invulnerability  to  fire.  They  must  be  right  : 
and  they  will  doubtless  search  out  that  law,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  end  discover  it.  Because  I  feel 
that  the  establishment  of  so  important  a  point 
should  depend  upon  impartial  testimony  I  will 
Sept.  quote  from  a  leading  article  in  The  Observer  in 

22<    this  connection. 
1935 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  incident  and  the 
fact  that  the  scientific  observers  were  satisfied 
that  the  performance  was  authentic,  the  article 
continues  : 

'  This  is  a  genuine  '  miracle  '  in  the  original 
sense  of  something  to  be  wondered  at  from  the 
standpoint  of  ordinary  experience  and  reasoning. 
But  the  modern  mind  will  regard  it  not  as  an 
interruption  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but  as  reveal 
ing  a  hint  of  her  unprobed  inwardness.  The 
performer  ascribes  his  success  to  '  faith,'  and  it 
certainly  points  to  some  generally  unknown 
relationship  between  physical  and  mental  forces. 
It  is  not  the  suspension  of  feeling,  but  the 
absence  of  any  injury  to  feel,  that  is  the  in 
triguing  feature  of  the  ordeal.  Unless  some 
better  explanation  emerges,  a  state  of  mind 
would  appear  to  have  influenced  the  behaviour 
of  matter  through  channels  of  which  we  have  no 
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knowledge.  So  direct  and  well-attested  a  chal 
lenge  to  our  commonest  assumptions  is  of  the 
greatest  rarity." 

After  a  sentence  comparing  it  with  the  amaz 
ing  adventure  of  two  English  ladies  at  Versailles, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  book,  The  Observer  con 
cludes  : 

"  Such  experiences  put  science  and  philo 
sophy  on  their  mettle.  But  they  are  not  more 
astonishing  than  what  science  has  found  out  for 
itself — that  it  is  still  only  scratching  the  surface 
of  the  reality  that  underlies  the  commonplace." 

This  is  all  that  I  wish  to  establish  at  the 
present  stage.  Another  case  was  also  recently 
recorded  with  every  circumstance  of  authen 
ticity,  in  which  Mr.  Kuda  Bux,  again  an  Indian, 
his  eyes  plugged  with  dough  and  doubly  blind 
folded  beyond  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  rode  blind 
on  a  bicycle  through  dense  traffic,  avoiding  all 
collision  and  observing  every  traffic  signal.  It 
is  always  reasonable  to  suspend  belief  until 
evidence  is  adequate  or  testimony  to  be 
accounted  trustworthy,  but  also  not  to  scout  as 
ridiculous  everything  that  lies  outside  our  own 
immediate  range  of  experience  or  the  high-water 
mark  of  contemporary  science. 

Jesus  reveals  to  us  what  may  come  of  a  body, 
mind  and  spirit  knit  into  the  perfect  unity  of 
single  purpose,  the  body  harnessed  in  unfaltering 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  spirit.  People 
clamoured  to  have  their  bodies  healed.  Jesus 
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healed  minds  and  spirits,  the  body  chiefly  as  a 
concern  of  the  mind.  If  the  spirit  is  made  one 
with  God,  amazing  things  may  possibly  happen 
in  the  body  as  such,  or  possibly  they  may  not. 
But  certainly  amazing  things  will  happen  in 
mind  and  spirit  that  will  put  the  body  into  an 
entirely  different  condition  and  context.  When 
we  study  a  miracle  like  that  of  the  cure  of  the 
paralytic,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  not  only 
that  Jesus  refuses  to  treat  body  apart  from 
spirit  in  His  healing,  but  that  He  is,  all  the  time, 
trying  to  work  down  beneath  what  can  only  be 
temporary  alleviation  of  bodily  ills  to  the  per 
manent  cure  of  the  soul.  The  one  was  to  be  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  the  opportunity  for  the  other. 
Jesus,  using  the  fact  that  the  Jews  attributed 
everybody's  suffering  to  somebody's  sin,  fre 
quently  his  own,  not  only  uses  that  belief  as  a 
channel  into  this  particular  man's  soul,  but 
deliberately  makes  the  whole  case  a  battle 
ground  for  the  advance  of  the  priceless  message 
that  is  nearest  His  heart — God's  forgiveness  and 
cure  of  the  soul.  In  this  effort,  however,  His 
success  is  not  notable.  Apart  from  the  rage 
which  such  presumption  as  the  claim  to  forgive 
sins  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  authorities,  it 
was,  in  the  case  of  the  people,  the  visible  boon 
which  always  filled  the  eye  of  the  beholder  ;  so 
that,  before  long,  the  healing  miracles  become 
much  more  of  an  obstacle  than  a  channel  for 
His  work.  Nobody  seemed  able— or  cared  to 
try— to  grasp  that  the  essential  blessing  is  to 
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have  the  spirit  right,  even  if  the  body,  its 
temporary  habitation,  continue  to  limp.  After 
all  there  is,  naturally,  no  permanent  healing  of  a 
thing  that  is  but  a  temporary  instrument.  Sin 
is  a  disease  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  the  eternal 
part  of  us,  the  real  self.  Christ  was  unwilling 
to  spend  His  life  in  healing  the  body,  for  such  a 
struggle  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  losing 
battle.  Sir  Walter  Langdon-Brown,  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge  University, 
was  reported  as  declaring  recently  to  the  British 
Medical  Association  that  the  dualism  of  mind 
and  body  had  broken  down  and  that  "  this  new 
synthesis  of  mind  and  body,  this  conception  of 
the  individual  as  a  dynamic  entity  is  the  out 
standing  achievement  of  twentieth-century 
medicine."  Actually — in  Jesus — it  was  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  first  century, 
ever  since  when  the  materialistic  scientist  has 
been  an  anachronism. 

"  Let  Me  into  your  mind  and  spirit,"  said 
Jesus,  in  effect,  "  and  the  health  of  the  body 
will  follow,  or,  if  it  does  not "  —perhaps  we  may 
add  or  ought  to  add,  "  you  can  still  carry  on." 
Paul  was  to  discover  this  corollary  within  his 
own  disability:  ''My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee."  And,  if  any  man's  work  for  Christ  ever 
warranted  the  miraculous  gift  of  a  sound,  healthy 
body,  it  was  Paul's.  But  he  confesses  that  he 
learned  one  of  the  deepest  lessons  Christ  had  to 
teach,  that  God  often  does  not  remove  handicaps, 
giving  instead  the  added  power  to  triumph  in 
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spite  of  them.  That  is  almost  the  supreme 
miracle  of  His  grace.  Yet  the  reverse  is  not 
true.  "  Heal  the  body  and  let  the  spirit  look 
after  itself,"  is  folly,  as  the  inevitable  relapse  will 
soon  show.  Sir  Walter  says  that  the  doctor  of 
the  future  has  to  come  to  his  task  doubly  armed 
for  a  double  task,  since  "  health  depends  on 
harmony,  and  disease  on  discord,  within  the 
body."  Such  doctors  will  not  do  better  than 
follow  the  ways  of  Jesus,  observing,  too,  the 
terms  of  His  errand :  "  I  came  that  they 

jn.     might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 

10 : 10  abundantly." 

That  which  is  producing  all  the  disharmony  is 
sin.  Therefore,  when  Jesus  says  to  the  paralysed 
man,  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  He  has  said 
the  really  essential  thing  for  producing  an 
essential  cure.  And  to  this  end,  the  patient 
must  always  have  faith — the  spiritual  bond  must 
be  established.  This  faith  may  be  expressed  in 
the  words  or  by  the  action  of  the  patient  him 
self,  or,  as  here,  by  the  action  of  those  who  with 
his  consent  bring  him.  (It  is  notable  that  the 
Indian  in  our  recent  illustration  attributed  his 
fire-resisting  power  to  "  faith.")  Without  this, 
if  anything  at  all  be  achieved,  it  is  no  more  than 
body-patching.  Of  one  place  we  read  that  "  He 

Mk  6 .  could  there  do  no  mighty  work  .  .  .  and  he  mar- 

5,6  '  veiled  because  of  their  unbelief." 

Madness,  in  the  same  way,  is  not  ill-described 
as  the  work  of  an  "  unclean  spirit,"  a  distortion 
of  personality,  due  sometimes  to  misadventure, 
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but  more  often  ultimately  to  sin  ;  paralysis, 
similarly,  may  be  the  outward  expression  of  a 
thought-form  based  on  a  guilt-laden  conscience. 

The  healing  miracles,  therefore,  are  not  signs 
for  people  to  gape  at,  but  the  outcome  of  pity 
for  the  individual  presented  to  Him,  accepted  as 
a  clear  challenge  to  Him  who  should  save  His 
people  from  their  sins  and  the  entail  thereof. 
But  He  has  no  time  for  the  wholesale  curing  of 
bodies  alone.  A  full-time  task  that  would  have 
been  in  Palestine  for  any  man  ;  but,  in  sixty 
years  or  so,  the  youngest  of  His  patients  would 
eventually  have  died  and  nothing  been  left  of 
His  life-work  save  a  benevolent  memory.  His 
disciples  found  Him  praying  one  morning  after 
an  exhausting  session  of  healing  ;  ' '  All  are  seek 
ing  Thee,"  they  cry.  Naturally.  His  answer  Mk. 
is  :  "  Let  us  go  elsewhere  into  the  next  towns,  37. 
that  I  may  preach  there  also  ;  for  to  this  end 
came  I  forth."  That  is  the  urgent  work — the 
tidings — the  spiritual  recovery  of  mankind. 

As  the  recorded  miracles  divide  themselves 
roughly  into  the  two  distinct  classes  of  healing 
miracles  and  nature  miracles,  it  may  be  well  at 
this  point  to  devote  space  to  one  outstanding 
instance  of  each  type  in  order  to  see  how  the 
general  observations  made  here  work  out  in 
application  to  particular  cases,  and  whether  they 
deserve  confidence  as  guiding  principles  towards 
removing  a  widespread  but  most  unwarrantable 
obstruction  to  faith  on  the  part  of  our  generation. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  old 
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approach  to  the  question  has  been  completely 
reversed.  Paley,  for  instance,  based  his  declara 
tion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  on  His  miracles  ; 
we  seek  to  suggest  the  divinity  of  Our  Lord  as 
resting  on  quite  different  grounds,  such  as  the 
uniqueness  of  His  character,  its  beauty  and  per 
fection,  His  intimate  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  we 
add  to  this  the  corollary  that  "  miracles  "  are  a 
natural  outcrop  of  such  a  situation.  His  very 
restraint  therein,  His  utter  fairness  to  men,  His 
scrupulous  determination  not  to  use  acts  of 
wonder  as  instruments  to  establish  His  author 
ity,  combine  with  His  love  and  utter  unselfish 
ness  to  convince  us  that  This  was  no  mere  man. 
Thus  viewed,  the  miracles,  when  they  occur, 
seem  to  belong.  We  feel  that  they  are  "  like  " 
Jesus,  since  we  discover  in  them  a  cause  and  a 
motive  consonant  with  His  character. 

Perhaps  it  will  by  now  be  superfluous  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  diminishing  the  amount  to  wonder  at  in  the 
world,  but,  rather,  in  increasing  it.  Life  is, 
indeed,  in  the  last  resort  scientifically  incal 
culable,  since,  as  Lord  Kelvin  once  said, 
Every  action  of  free-will  is  a  miracle  to  physical, 
chemical  and  mathematical  science." 

It  is  so  often  true  that,  when  modern  psycho 
logy  explains  the  process  governing  such  a  cure 
as  that  of  the  paralytic  or  "  Legion,"  we  say, 
"  Oh,  yes— quite  easy,"  and  marvel  no  more. 
Just  as  when  we  have  grasped  something  of  the 
working  of  the  almost  incredibly  accurate  solar 
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and  planetary  machinery  that  goes  to  produce 
an  eclipse,  we  tend  immediately  and  most 
illogically  to  lose  our  keen  sense  of  marvel.  But 
show  us  something  incomprehensible,  though  all 
but  undeniable,  and  we  either  gape  unintelli- 
gently  or  affect  disbelief  in  spite  of  evidence. 

Either  attitude  is  unfortunate,  to  put  it 
mildly,  for  we  ought  always  to  seek  to  under 
stand  ;  and,  when  we  do,  we  ought  to  be  more 
amazed  rather  than  less  at  the  marvellous 
intricacy  of  the  ways  of  God  in  nature  or  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  pitiable  feature  of  this  whole 
paradox  is  the  curious  anomaly  that  to  be  able 
to  explain  a  mystery  is  for  many  people  equiva 
lent  to  dispensing  with  the  need  for  a  Creator 
behind  the  mystery.  As  though  the  added 
wonder  of  our  being  able  to  comprehend  it  did 
not  supply  yet  a  further  miracle,  thereby  doubly 
establishing  the  existence  of  the  great  originating 
Mind.  It  may  be,  then,  after  all,  a  crowning 
mercy  that  nobody  can  conclusively  explain  the 
Incarnation,  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection. 


CHAPTER    VII 

MIRACLES  OF  HEALING 

(Mark  5  :  1-20  ;   Matthew  8  :  28-9  :  i  ;  Luke  8  :  26-39) 

TO-DAY  there  is  still  a  craving  for 
magical  cures,"  says  the  eminent 
medical  authority  recently  quoted. 
The  vogue  of  certain  patent  medicines,  which, 
by  reason  of  secret  formulae,  enable  stupendous 
claims  to  be  accepted  by  the  credulous  is, 
perhaps,  an  illustration.  In  Algebra,  again, 
the  mystery  of  %  attractively  tempts  us  to  say, 
"  Let  x  equal  the  quantity  required,"  to  plunge 
excitedly  into  an  underground  burrow,  and, 
finally,  to  emerge  at  the  other  end  with  a  rabbit 
in  the  mouth.  The  connection  between  process 
and  answer  is  often  quite  unillumined,  but  the 
system  works,  and  makes  a  far  greater  appeal  to 
many  boys  than  a  daylight  exposition  by 
Arithmetic  which  would  enable,  say,  the  char 
woman  to  understand.  But  far  be  it  from  my 
argument  to  crab  even  this  much  love  of 
mystery  ! 

The  professor  laments  the  "  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  medical  profession  which  is  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand  to-day,"1  and  adds  that  only  in  the 

1  This  is  stated  with  even  more  refreshing,  if  disconcerting, 
candour,  by  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison  in  his  Dr.  Isaac  Gilchrist 
lecture  to  Aberdeen  University  on  "  The  Progress  and  Present 
Aspect  of  Medical  Science. "  (I  quote  from  a  Press  report  based 
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following  way  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that,  by 
the  discarding  of  the  golden-headed  cane  of  the 
past  and  the  substitution  of  the  appeal  to 
rational  procedure,  the  doctor  is  held  to  have 
lost  a  powerful  weapon.  He  will  not  come  into 
his  own  again,  it  is  construed,  until  he  arrives 
armed  alike  to  deal  with  the  physical  and  the 
psychical  in  his  patient  as  one  single  problem. 
Thus  a  new  law  has  been  apprehended,  it  is 
alleged,  explaining  much  of  past  failure  and 
confirming  a  great  deal  of  present  vague  sur 
mise. 

Jesus  was  fully  aware  of  that  law,  and  used 
it  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  read  of  "  miracles." 

If  the  doctors  have  lost  people's  faith  from 
one  angle — and,  born  though  it  was  of  super 
stition,  that  faith  still  was  better  than  none— 
it  is  deduced  that  they  will  win  a  new  faith  in 
themselves,  this  time  for  their  skill,  their  un 
selfishness  and  devotion,  their  insight.  One 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  even  now 

on  a  record  in  the  British  Medical  Journal) .  Asked  what  they 
could  do  in  the  cure  of  the  great  killing  diseases,  such  as 
pneumonia,  that  "  Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,"  he  is 
reported  as  saying  :  "So  few,  in  fact,  are  the  diseases  we  can 
really  cure,  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that,  if  all  doctors 
went  on  strike  for  a  year,  the  effect  on  the  death-rate  would  be 
inappreciable.  In  most  cases  of  illness  the  doctor  is  really  a 
mental  poultice  ;  he  is  a  source  of  comfort,  confidence  and 
consolation  to  the  patient  and  his  friends  ;  but,  if  he  is  honest 
with  himself,  he  will  admit  that  the  number  of  patients  who 
would  have  died  but  for  his  attendance  is  lamentably  small." 
Well,  that  "  comfort,  confidence  and  consolation  "  is  very 
valuable,  even  as  a  mental  poultice  ! 
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far  from  bankrupt  of  such  possessions,  but  the 
richest,  indeed,  can  always  do  with  more. 
Jesus  had  this  gift  of  evoking  faith,  and  faith 
to  a  superlative  degree.  That  is  the  other 
reason  why  we  read  of  "  miracles." 

So  intense  was  this  sympathetic  power  that 
it  elicited  response  from  the  most  decrepit  and 
desperate,  so  that,  the  channel  of  communi 
cation  once  opened  at  both  ends,  the  virtue 
streamed  in.  According  to  the  narrative,  even 
devils  feared  Him,  appreciating  that  in  His 
vicinity  their  tenure  was  threatened.  In  the 
conception  of  the  time  madness  was  viewed  as 
invasion  by  alien  powers.  A  man,  to  use  our 
own  language  quite  literally,  was  "  out  of  his 
mind,"  and  in  another  phrase,  "  beside  himself." 
He  stood  by,  impotent,  whilst  another  being 
occupied  his  body.  The  very  fact  that  madmen 
shrank  from  contact  with  Him  is  but  an  inverted 
witness  to  His  attraction.  The  whole  economy 
of  the  madman  was  topsy-turvy,  and  the  mere 
presence  of  Jesus  threatened  a  counter-revolu 
tion  which  the  usurper  tumultuously  resented. 
But  the  threat  was  recognised — Jesus  could  not 
be  ignored. 

One  is  bound  to  ask — Did  Jesus  believe  in 
devils  ?  And  one  answer  is  immediate — His 
language  suggests  that  He  did.  The  records 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
aspects  of  science  and  general  information,  He 
lived  in  His  time  and  of  His  time  ;  only  in  the 
world  of  soul  and  spirit  was  He  timeless  and 
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supreme.  But,  one  might  argue,  if  His  knowledge 
of  psycho-therapy  were  faulty,  how  could  this 
last  be  true  ?  I  cannot  explain,  unless  it  be  a 
fair  analogy  to  mention  that  though  we  compass 
the  intricate  means  of  generating,  conserving 
and  directing  electricity,  nobody  has  any  reliable 
knowledge  or  can  formulate  a  definition  of  what 
electricity  really  is.  Our  terminology  may,  one 
day,  be  proved  to  include  misconceptions,  but 
nobody  will  question  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  with  the  power,  and  that  our  application 
is  amazingly  successful.  The  same  could  with 
assurance  be  said  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  demon- 
possession. 

But  the  fact  that  He  used  the  language  and 
thought-forms  of  His  day  need  necessarily  con 
note  no  more  than  His  unalterable  habit  of 
starting  with  every  man  from  where  that  man 
actually  stood — not  from  where  he  ought  to 
stand.  And  in  mental  healing,  I  imagine,  that 
would  be  a  doctrine  greatly  commending  itself 
to-day.  If  a  patient  such  as  "  Legion  "  pre 
sented  himself  to  a  specialist,  declaring  that  he 
was  infested  with  a  thousand  devils,  it  would 
not  be  the  soundest  treatment  to  begin  by 
pooh-poohing  the  existence  of  devils  and  thus 
provoking  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  the  patient 
that  the  specialist  was  an  impostor  who  did  not 
recognise  facts  when  he  met  them.  That  is  not 
at  all  the  way  to  begin.  And  that  is  not  the 
way  Jesus  would  or  did  begin. 

After  a  preliminary  reading  of  this  story  let 
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us  recollect  three  facts,  and  then  read  it  carefully 
again. 

(1)  Belief  in  demons  and  demon-possession  was 

general. 

(2)  Demons  were  supposed  to  be  partial  to  swine 

as  a  dwelling-place. 

(3)  Water  was  held  to  be  fatal  to  demons. 

These  beliefs  suggest  interesting  commentaries 
on  all  sorts  of  points,  such  as  the  general  state 
of  fear  distinguishing  contemporary  commu 
nities  ;  a  plausible  reason  why  the  pig  should  have 
been  esteemed  unclean  and  uneatable  ;  and  a 
possible  ground  for  the  act  of  baptism  in  its 
primitive  origins.  In  any  case,  this  last  point 
explains  the  significant  use  of  the  epithet 
Matt.  "  waterless  "  in  Matthew's  perfect  pocket-classic 
12 ''  of  a  parable.  As  a  child,  I  used  to  think  that 
the  poor  little  devil  was  looking  for  water  and 
could  not  find  it — actually,  of  course,  he  was 
studiously  avoiding  it. 

We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
case  before  us. 

This  man  was  a  dangerous  lunatic,  a  padded- 
cell  case,  not  to  be  trusted  with  knives,  and  the 
terror  of  the  people  who  had  to  pass  by  where  the 
poor  gibbering  thing  was  chained — unclothed, 
indescribably  filthy  ;  existing,  not  living,  among 
the  tombs.  From  his  contact  with  death  and 
mouldering  bodies,  moreover,  he  was,  of  course, 
ceremonially  unclean  as  well — in  fact,  un 
touchable.  Often  he  had  spasms  of  maniacal 
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fury,  in  which  he  broke  all  chains  and  fetters 
and  fled  wildly  into  the  desert — only  to  be  hunted 
by  posses  of  men  and  recaptured  as  a  latent  dan 
ger  to  the  community ;  as  though,  poor  thing  ! 
he  were  some  tiger  escaped  from  a  circus.  He 
was  a  horror ;  had  grown  to  be  a  legend  with 
which,  maybe,  to  scare  naughty  children.  The 
demented  creature  thought  himself  a  thousand 
men — Legion.  Perhaps,  he  had  heard  and 
watched  Roman  troops  tramping  by  till  the 
rhythm  thumped  and  beat  like  a  pulse  in  his 
tortured  mind.  It  is  a  crude  instance  of  mul 
tiple  personality  which  is  being  set  before  us 
(doubtless  with  great  professional  interest  in  the 
case  of  Luke,  who  was  a  doctor)  ;  the  pronouns, 
"we"  and  "they,"  are  inextricably  mingled. 
Madness  is  a  tide  which  flows  and  ebbs.  Possi 
bly  there  were  more  lucid  intervals  when  the 
man  was  conscious  of  his  own  personality,  then 
flood-tides  that  swamped  him  in  a  sort  of  mass- 
consciousness  of  devils.  In  these  moods  the  poor 
thing  was  apparently  picketed  by  armed  guards. 
Here  is  a  misery  that  no  Saviour  can  pass  by 
in  order  to  get  on  with  His  preaching.  There 
is  no  record  that  Jesus  ever  failed  to  cure  any 
sick  person  that  crossed  His  path.  How  could 
He  else,  with  that  power,  have  gone  on  to  preach 
the  love  of  God  ?  Only,  with  the  urgency  of 
time  in  relation  to  His  message,  the  night  falling 
about  Him  ere  He  reached  the  prime  of  life,  He 
dared  not  spend  that  time  looking  for  them. 
First  things  first — "  Seek  ye  first  His  Kingdom 
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3  and  His  righteousness,"  was  the  imperative 
of  His  own  life,  and  His  command  to  all  who 
followed  Him. 

But  madness — a  deranged  mind — how  could 
a  man  listen  to  the  message  in  that  condition  ? 

Jesus  approaches  him  and  encounters  a  violent 
outburst :  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus, 
Thou  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  ?  I  beseech 
Thee,  torment  me  not."  The  uncanny  perception 
of  the  madman  that  can  so  often  pierce  to  the 
truth  that  sanity  cannot  see — and  yet  can  make 
no  use  of  it,  or  only  the  wrong  inverted  use  ! 
Here  was  a  Saviour  ;  the  maniac  can  see  in  this 
fact  only  a  dire  threat.  It  is  unspeakably 
pathetic,  that  final  cry,  "  Torment  me  not." 

Jesus  handles  him  with  the  calm  sensitive 
confidence  that  silences  the  frantic  opposition. 
He  demands  the  name,  the  possession  of  which 
was  held  to  give  such  power  to  an  opponent  that 
it  was  kept  secret  from  a  stranger  at  all  costs,  as 
it  still  is  by  primitive  peoples.  (Hence  perhaps 
the  origin  of  being  "  introduced."  A  third  party, 
common  friend  to  both,  acts  as  guarantor  of  the 
safety  of  the  mutual  strangers  thus  imparting 
names.)  We  may  remember  how  desperately 
Jacob  sought  to  overcome  his  mysterious  an 
tagonist,  and  in  the  end  had  to  yield  his  name. 
The  name  was  also  held  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  character.  Jacob's  name  was  changed, 
Gen.  after  the  struggle,  to  "  Israel,"  as  befitting  a 
:  27  changed  character.  Jesus  took  the  name  "  Le 
gion  "  from  the  man  and  discarded  it  for  ever. 
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We  may  now  see  the  operation  of  the  three 
ideas  mentioned  above. 

The  man  reasons  in  the  name  of  the  devils, 
pleading  against  their  destruction,  which  con 
fusedly  he  conceives  as  his  own.  May  they  go 
into  the  swine  ?  Looking  into  the  tortured 
eyes,  Jesus  nods  assent.  In  the  man's  mind 
there  is  immediately  the  consciousness  of  a 
multitudinous  exodus.  Born  of  that  realisation, 
a  great  peace  descends  upon  him,  a  lucid  inter 
val  ;  but  it  cannot  last.  He  knows  that  the 
devils  are  still  there  in  the  swine,  ready  to  return 
when  this  greater  power  is  withdrawn.  Unless 
the  herd  acted  on  some  accidental  panic,  we  may 
deduce,  perhaps,  that  with  a  sudden  movement 
Jesus  swings  on  His  heel  and  stampedes  the 
swine  down  the  steep  slope  which  exists  at  just 
this  one  spot  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  There 
ensues  the  death-cry  of  the  herd  which,  once 
started  down  the  steep  slope,  cannot  stop,  and 
is  engulfed  entire  in  the  water.  The  multitu 
dinous  death-cry  is  to  the  man  the  howl  of 
demons  in  mortal  agony  in  the  fatal  element. 

It  is  over.     The  man  is  free. 

When  the  owners,  hastily  summoned,  ap 
peared,  the  man  was  sitting,  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind — adoring. 

The  criticisms  directed  on  various  grounds  at 
the  conduct  of  Jesus  are  largely  irrelevant. 

Need  one  stop  to  meet  the  argument  that 
swine  do  not  stampede  ?  Perhaps  not  the 
English  heavy-breeds,  but  those  in  question,  we 
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learn,  were  of  a  slimmer  type,  more  after  the 
fashion  of  goats.  But  even  the  English  swine 
can  run  when  they  want  to  ! 

Again,  we  hear,  it  was  cruel  and  wasteful  to 
destroy  the  whole  herd  !  Surely  a  few  would 
have  been  enough — but  two  thousand  !  On  the 
contrary,  to  have  left  a  single  one  alive  would 
have  spelt  failure.  It  was  two  thousand  swine 
or  a  man's  sanity — two  thousand  swine,  killed 
together  instead  of  singly,  which  was  to  have 
been  their  eventual  fate  (and  probably  a  more 
painful  death) ;  killed  to  save  for  ever  one  man's 
soul  instead  of  to  fill  temporarily  many 
stomachs.  There  is  your  choice. 

The  other  objection  links  up  with  it.  The 
swine  belonged  to  the  owners.  There  was  no 
compensation  offered.  There  we  strike  at  a 
root-misconception.  "  Property,"  the  idea  that 
things  are  ours  and  our  children's  by  sacred 
rights  of  possession  and  entail  is  basically 
wrong.  The  convention  of  property  is  a  con 
venient  arrangement,  which  on  the  whole  works 
very  well ;  probably  better  than  any  other  as  a 
general  rule  to  maintain  stability  in  the  stage 
of  civilisation  at  present  attained.  Observing 
it  as  a  rule  makes  for  security  and  renders  a  life 
of  trade  and  exchange  possible — but  we  must 
remember  that,  fundamentally,  the  idea  that  we 
own  certain  things,  that  they  represent  our 
earnings,  and  represent  them  at  all  fairly ;  or 
else  are  indefeasibly  ours  by  mere  inheritance  ; 
these  are  no  more  than  polite  fictions  or  useful 
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and  orderly  expedients.  Communism  challenges 
them,  for  instance,  and  says  that  property  (that 
which  is  "  our  own  ")  is  a  communal  matter. 
We  have  a  right  to  enough  to  live  on,  in  return 
for  our  work,  everybody  equally,  whilst  the 
rest  goes  to  the  common  pool.  Or,  more 
familiarly  :—  "  Service  is  the  rent  we  pay  for  our 
place  in  the  world."  And  even  the  personal 
right  to  enough  to  live  upon  may  be  questioned, 
as  it  was  challenged  whimsically  by  the  witty 
French  judge  in  reply  to  the  thief  who  protested, 
"  But,  Sir,  one  must  live."  "  I  fail  to  see  the 
necessity,"  was  the  withering  reply. 

Christianity  goes  deeper  than  Communism. 
Everything  is  God's,  and  when,  in  Christ, 
God  walks  the  earth  and  needs  something,  it  is 
His  already.  He  takes  nothing  for  Himself, 
nor  arbitrarily  at  all,  but  He  uses  what  He  wants 
to  serve  the  needs  of  others.  He  is  like  the  man 
in  the  parable  who  had  a  friend  call  on  him  at 
midnight,  hungry  and  needy.  He  went  across 
the  way  and  knocked  up  another  friend,  and, 
although  the  fellow  was  churlish,  persisted  until 
he  received  the  loaves  he  required.  On  this  Lk. 
present  occasion,  He  took  from  certain  insensi-  5~ 
tive  people  something  He  needed,  something 
quite  essential,  which  no  substitute  could  supply, 
for  healing  the  poor  sick  soul  of  a  man  whom 
these  others  regarded  with  stony  indifference  ; 
whose  healing,  moreover,  caused  them  appa 
rently  neither  pleasure  nor  humane  rejoicing, 
This  was  their  attitude,  although  that  does  not 
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constitute  the  reason  why  Jesus  acted  as  He 
did.  We  can,  if  we  like,  spare  a  sympathetic 
"  bad  luck  !  "  to  them  ;  but  need  we  be  so 
unutterably  tender  about  the  whole  property- 
question  ?  Must  we  be,  as  Walt  Whitman  has 
it,  "  demented  with  the  mania  for  owning 
things  "  ?  The  central  tragedy  was  undoubtedly 
that  the  loss  of  property  was  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  hustle  Jesus  out  of  their  neigh 
bourhood  before  anything  worse  should  happen. 
But  something  worse  did  happen — and  at 
once — He  went. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
NATURE  MIRACLES 

(Mark  6  :  30-44  ;  Matthew  14  :  13-21  ;  Luke  9  :  10-17  > 
John  6  :    1-14) 

IT  would  be  well  here  to  make  clear  that,  in 
thisbook,  there  lurks  no  fond  hope  or  presump 
tuous  intention  of  passing  quickly  through 
the  Gospel  story  "  explaining "  everything. 
The  writer  has  not  the  necessary  equipment ; 
and  anybody  else,  whatever  his  scholarship  and 
insight,  claiming  to  do  as  much,  would  be  rightly 
suspect ;  and,  even  if  successful,  small  thanks 
would  be  his  portion.  The  unfathomable  appeal 
of  the  Gospel  is  largely  due  to  its  presentation  of 
Someone  gloriously  beyond  our  present  power 
to  tabulate  and  classify.  When  we  are  young 
we  want  everything  explained  and  made  mathe 
matically  clear  :  and  the  result  is  something 
exactly  equal  to  our  mental  stature  and  accom 
plishment.  When  we  grow  older — and,  perhaps, 
wistfully  wiser — we  are  thankful  to  come  close 
to  something  that  is  beyond  our  comprehen 
sion,  something  that  provides  promise  of  reve 
lation  after  revelation,  something  inexhaustible. 
Similarly,  when  we  are  in  the  full  tide  of  manhood, 
we  want  to  lead  ;  to  be  in  the  extreme  van,  with 
others  following  where  we  direct :  as  the  years 
pass,  we  are  glad  to  see  others  immeasurably 
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ahead  of  us,  for  we  hate  to  think  that  we 
represent  the  maximum  achievement,  and  that 
wisdom  in  any  sort  will  die  with  us.  Chiefly, 
then,  we  rejoice  to  see  that,  though  Christ,  as 
Friend  and  Helper,  is  by  our  side,  He  is  in  another 
sense  infinitely  ahead  of  us,  infinitely.  "  If  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  know  all  mysteries 
and  all  knowledge  .  .  .  ,"  said  the  wisest  apostle 

\3  :°2  at  his  wisest,  "  but  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing." 
Jesus  is  seeking  our  love,  our  loyalty,  and,  for 
the  rest,  inviting  us  to  join  in  an  endless  quest 
after  truth.  We  can  scarcely  expect  to  begin 
at  the  far  end — our  real  happiness  lies  in  fol 
lowing.  To  that  end  He  grants  us  a  clue  here 
and  another  there,  as  much  as  we  can  hope,  or 
need,  to  grasp  now.  Thereafter  we  are  to 
believe  and  trust  Him.  He  has  "  many  things  " 

i<T:  12  to  tell  us,  John  records  Him  as  saying,  "  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 

To  return,  then,  for  a  moment  to  the  miracles 
of  healing,  before  passing  on  to  others  :  there  is 
a  clue  which  makes  sense  of  most  of  them,  a 
clue  as  to  motive  and  also  as  to  method.  It 
yields  itself  to  patient  study  of  the  records.  It 
is  not  satisfactory  to  explain  away  the  curing 
of  blindness,  in  the  various  cases  that  come 
before  us  in  the  Gospel,  by  saying  that  the 
trouble  was  temporary,  either  due  to  glare  or  to 
lack  of  cleanliness  ;  or  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
the  optic  nerve  was  either  partially  or  totally 
ruined  ;  or,  again,  to  contend  that  then  lepers, 
who  now  are  gradually  and  laboriously  cured  by 
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chaulmoogra  and  kindred  oils,  were  suffering 
from  one  of  the  lesser  species  of  this  dreadful 
disease,  such  as  psoriasis.  Jesus  gave  standing- 
ground  for  timid  and  superstitious  faith  by 
touching  people,  or  by  applying  saliva  and 
clay  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  must  have  been  spirit 
to  spirit,  faith  responding  to  His  love  and 
sympathetic  power ;  in  fact,  the  very  element  that 
modern  up-to-date  medicine  is  now  demanding 
as  essential.  That  is  the  clue  we  must  take 
hold  upon  and  follow  ;  and  we  must  always,  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  situation,  remember 
that  Jesus  did  not  regard  cures  as  His  real  work, 
and  based  no  vital  claims  upon  His  power  to  per 
form  them  ;  that  He  told  people  to  be  quiet 
about  His  success  ;  and  that,  towards  the  end, 
although  finding  this  work  of  mercy  actually  an 
obstruction  to  His  main  objective,  He  persisted 
in  it,  against  His  dearest  interests,  out  of  pity 
for  men  who  suffered,  and  who  suffered  more 
because  they  had  never  been  able  to  see  far,  if 
at  all,  beyond  this  life  in  the  body. 

When  we  come  to  nature  miracles — of  which 
we  will  deliberately  take  one  of  the  most  difficult 
— the  clue  must  be  the  same,  and  here  it  is  of 
even  more  importance.  If  we  can  follow  after  it 
but  hesitatingly,  with  doubts  and  reservations, 
we  are  welcome  to  bring  them  with  us.  It  will 
constitute  no  offence  in  His  eyes  if  we  remain 
puzzled.  We  are  not  held  to  account  if  we 
cannot  see  how  His  power  works,  not  even  if 
we  doubt,  here  and  there,  whether  it  did  work 
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at  all,  but  feel  instead  that  the  record  may  have 
been  exaggerated  or  based  on  misconception. 
Yet,  if  it  is  the  loving-kindness  of  Jesus  which 
has  caught  us  and  we  see  in  certain  works  a 
motive  that  springs  from  that  loving-kindness,  we 
may  well  feel  it  abundantly  worth  while  to  carry 
on — to  follow  on  after  Him,  understanding  just 
as  much  as  we  may. 

In  the  case  of  what  is  known  as  the  Feeding 
of  the  Five  Thousand,  we  are  almost  bound  to 
feel  that  something  fairly  important  happened, 
since  it  arrested  and  held  the  minds  of  all  four 
evangelists.  Can  we  get  just  a  clue  to  lead  us 
on  ?  Perhaps  we  derive  that  when  we  read  that 
Jesus  "  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  He  had  com 
passion  upon  them  because  they  were  as  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd,  and  He  began  to  teach 
them  many  things  "  :  particularly,  perhaps, 
when  we  read  that  His  disciples  had  just  returned 
from  the  thrilling  adventure  of  going  out  on 
their  own,  putting  into  practice  what  they  had 
seen  Him  do  and  heard  Him  say.  They  were 
very  excited,  and  Jesus  wanted  them  to  come 
apart  for  a  quiet  time  to  recover  poise  and  to 
readjust  the  emphasis  where  it  really  belonged. 
This  great  crowd  had  appeared,  swarming  round 
by  the  shore  whilst  the  little  party  had  been 
crossing  the  lake  in  a  boat.  A  natural  im 
patience  might  have  answered  :  "  May  I  have 
no  peace  ? — this  is  a  very  important  committee. " 
His  reaction  and  answer,  however,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  were  entirely  different. 
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We  might  well  wonder,  in  the  first  place, 
whence  this  great  crowd  of  five  thousand  men 
had  assembled  in  a  sparsely  populated  district. 
We  should  be  right  in  assuming  that  neither 
Capernaum  nor  Bethsaida,  nor  both  together, 
could  turn  out  on  a  working-day  five  thousand 
men  who  had  no  important  jobs  to  do.  And  it 
was  not  a  Sabbath,  for  that  holy  day's  walking 
limit  was  six  furlongs.  In  a  time  and  place  in 
which  unemployment  did  not  occur  in  bulk  this 
is  an  incident  insufficiently  accounted  for  in 
the  narrative.  One  thing  there  is  that  makes 
people  band  together  and  go  far  from  home — 
potential  revolution.  Yet,  for  this,  there  must 
always  be  a  leader.  These,  however,  were 
leaderless  men.  Yes,  as  yet.  But  presumably 
they  knew  where  one  was  to  be  found.  That, 
perhaps,  was  why  they  were  assembled  here. 

How  had  they  got  the  idea  ?  Not  from  Jesus. 
Then,  possibly,  from  rash  words  of  His  disciples 
during  their  tour,  for  these  show  frequently 
enough  how  ill  they  understand  His  words. 
There  may  have  been  enthusiastic  but  ill- 
advised  talk  of  the  Messiah  they  perhaps 
already  hoped  that  they  had  found.  And  the 
word  Messiah  was  the  tinder  that  started  the 
powder-barrel  every  time  in  Galilee.  Had  they 
then  tracked  the  disciples  back  with  this  belief 
blazing  in  their  minds  ? 

If  this  reconstruction  be  more  than  baseless 
imagination,  then  Jesus  was  facing  a  very  grave 
situation.  All  day  He  talked  to  them.  The 
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subject  is  not  disclosed,  but  we  may  not  be  far 
astray  if  we  imagine  that  He  sought  to  transmute 
their    notions    of    an    earthly    conqueror    and 
national  deliverer  into  conceptions  nearer  to 
His  own.     If  so,  then  apparently,  and  not  sur 
prisingly,   without   success  ;    for  He   had  not 
succeeded   with    His   own   disciples.     Towards 
sunset,  the  crowd  was  still  with  Him.     Jesus 
may  have  felt  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
multitude — the  majority  of  its  individuals  far 
from  home — lay  upon  His  disciples,  and  therefore 
ultimately  upon  Him.     His  words  had  not  con 
vinced  them  that  He  was  not  the  king  they 
sought — the   mere   nationalist   leader   He   had 
refused  to  be.     They  were  of  the  type  to  "  make 
Him  a  king  by  force."     Jesus  thereupon  as 
sumed  the  responsibility.     They  had  come  to 
Him  under  a  misapprehension,  but  they  had 
come  to  Him.     They  would  have  to  be  dis 
persed — and  that  would  be  difficult — but  first, 
they  must  be  reinforced  against  fainting  by  the 
way.     In  such  an  emergency  is  there  reason  for 
a  breach  of  the  decision  recorded  in  the  first 
temptation  ?     Is  it  a  breach  ?     He  feeds  them 
of  necessity  :    not  to  gain  their  adherence,  but 
to  secure  their  dispersal  and  safe  journey  home. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  see  things  as  He 
has  put  them,  to  take  Him  on  His  own  terms. 
They  must  go  back,  but  on  safe  conduct. 

Such  food  as  they  have  is  brought  and  shared 
in  blind  obedience.  For  there  can  be  no  de 
lusion  that  it  could  possibly  go  round.  Then 
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ensues  this  pathetic  love-feast,  celebrated  within 
a  movement  that  has  risen  and  is  to  die  away 
again  in  a  day — a  great  mass-failure. 

At  this  point  any  satisfactory  attempt  at 
explanation  halts.  It  has  been  hazarded  that, 
inspired  by  the  boy's  offering,  others  brought 
and  piled  foodstuffs,  which  were  then  shared. 
But,  if  this  were  so,  there  was  no  crisis  at  all. 
And  such  provisions,  if  they  had  existed,  would 
scarcely  have  provided  a  surplus  !  There's  a 
hint,  rather  of  the  bounty  of  God  in  this  pro 
vision  of  too  much.  Nor,  incidentally,  is  it  the 
sort  of  extra  that  an  invented  narrative  would 
vouchsafe.  Supply  and  demand  would  there 
have  tallied  to  a  crumb. 

Nor,  again,  does  the  idea  of  a  sacramental  meal 
satisfy.  These  were  not  Christians,  to  eat  and 
drink  symbols,  but  hungry  men  whose  present 
humour  would  scarcely  have  fallen  in  with  the 
subtly  ironical  feast  of  Barmecide. 

Shall  we,  then,  leave  it  thus,  that,  if  anybody, 
God  did  something,  and  confess  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  "  how  "  ? 
We  suspend  our  judgment ;  some  leaning  to  the 
view  that  the  incident  is  so  difficult  that  it  can 
never  have  happened — they  will  still  have  their 
list  of  problems  left  to  solve  ;  others  leaning  to 
the  view  that  the  incident  is  so  difficult  that  it 
suggests  a  sheer  miracle — and  they  will  be  left 
to  search  motive  and  consistency  of  character  ; 
many  will  be  content  to  rest,  however,  pending 
certainty,  in  the  long-hallowed  words  of  blessing 
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which  almost  assuredly  were  the  ones  Jesus 
pronounced  over  the  food  supplied  :  "  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  World, 
Who  bringest  forth  bread  from  the  earth." 

And  we  may  all  notice  that  the  incident  ful 
filled  one  demand  that  Jesus  made  of  all  for 
whom  He  did  a  mighty  work  ;  that  they  should 
co-operate,  should  bring  what  they  had  :  should 
add  their  faith  to  His — and,  with  everything 
thus  shared,  should  look  to  Him  to  bring  to  bear 
the  supreme  laws  of  God  which  are  set  in  motion 
on  those  conditions. 

There  is  yet  one  line  of  thought,  however,  that 
may  help  a  little.  During  a  chance  discussion 
of  the  miracle  with  a  somewhat  cynical  doctor 
in  London,  whilst  I  was  still  an  undergraduate, 
this  confessed  atheist  muttered  : 

"  I've  no  use  for  a  God  who  plays  conjuring 
tricks  with  loaves  and  fishes."  With  that,  he 
crumbled  his  toast  and  continued  his  breakfast 
in  silence. 

Had  I  been  sharper  I  should  have  said  what  I 
afterwards  thought :  '  Then,  why  go  on  eating 
that  toast  ?  " 

Is  there  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  in 
principle,  between  making  one  grain  of  wheat 
into  a  hundred  by  a  process  occupying  a  few 
months,  and  making  one  loaf  into  a  hundred  in  a 
few  moments  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  is  it  sound  that 
because  we  think  we  know  all  about  the  one,  so 
that  people  of  average  intelligence  can  set  the 
annual  process  in  operation,  we  are  graciously 
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prepared  to  accept  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  ; 
whilst  we  stiffen  ourselves  into  rigid  opposition 
at  the  other  happening  once  or  twice  because  it 
simply  is  not  the  way  things  are  done  chez  nous  ? 

The  time  sequence  should  scarcely  ever  worry 
us  when  we  begin  to  see  what  tricks  Mr.  J.  W. 
Dunne  and  others  can  teach  us  to  play  with  it, 
or  it  with  us  ;  nor,  logically,  should  the  one 
marvel  prove  acceptable  because  it  happens  by 
the  trillion  trillion  and  takes  some  months,  and 
the  other  inacceptable  because  it  happens  once 
or  twice  at  the  hands  of  God  in  Christ,  and  short- 
circuits  or  annihilates  time.1 

No,  we  are  better  employed  in  asking  first 
whether  the  reason  for  something  exceptional 
here  was  adequate.  Was  it  a  situation  beyond 
normal  means  to  cope  with  ?  Was  it  for  other 
people's  sake,  not  His  own  ?  Does  it  agree  with 
His  character,  principles  and  way  of  life  ?  Is  it, 
to  gain  an  unfair  advantage  ?  to  make  capital 
out  of  their  necessity  ?  Does  it  indulge  in  sub 
terfuge  ?  Test  it :  read  it  again — and  decide. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  why  four  level-headed 
people  all  included  it  in  their  accounts  of  Jesus, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  challenged 
widely  and  the  writers  knew  it  could  be  chal 
lenged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  what  advan 
tage  accrued  ?  None.  And  the  development  of 
the  work  of  Christ  is  not  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  it. 

1  See  J.W.Dunne,  Experiment  with  Time;  or  Miss  Moberly 
and  Miss  Jourdain,  An  Adventure. 
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No,  in  the  cold  light  of  another  day,  the  crowd, 
or  others  like  them,  decided  that  it  was  worth 
trying  on  again;  and  Jesus  said,  with  wisdom  jus 
tified  of  His  early  decision  :     '  Ye  seek  me,  not 
jn.    because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because  ye  ate  of  the 
6 : 26  loaves,  and  were  rilled."     It  led  nowhere. 

Meantime,  night  is  falling.  Jesus  has  still  the 
difficult  task  of  dispersing  them,  a  dangerous 
task,  too.  He  sends  on  the  disciples.  It  may 
be  in  the  protective  spirit  of  Gethsemane  :  "If, 
therefore,  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way." 
Or  it  may  have  been  that  their  thinking  was  so 
uncertain  that  they  might  be  an  embarrassment, 
owing  to  their  sympathy  with  the  crowd  and 
its  views.  With  their  departure,  however,  the 
curtain  of  the  narrative  falls,  and  Jesus,  doubt 
less  exhausted  by  His  difficult  success,  is  left  at 
prayer  on  the  mountain.  The  way  of  the 
Kingdom  is  so  hard — He  has  men,  if  He  will,  by 
the  thousand  on  their  terms  ;  but  He  must  dis 
miss  and  scatter  them  unless  they  will  stay  on 
His  own — and  His  eyes  watch  them  drift  out 
into  the  shadows,  sheep  that  still  have  no 
shepherd. 


CHAPTER     IX 

FAITH 

(Mark  6  :  45-52  ;  Matthew  n  ;  Mark  4  :  35-41) 

MATTHEW  devotes  this  whole  chapter  to 
Faith,  which  manifestly  includes  the 
taking  of  Jesus  on  His  own  terms  and 
not  on  ours.  It  begins  with  the  pathetic 
inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist,  at  which  we  have 
already  looked  :  "  Art  thou  He  that  cometh,  or 
look  we  for  another  ?  '  Things  were  not  going 
as  John  thought  they  should  be  going — the  axe 
and  winnowing-f an  were  not  heard  in  the  land- 
there  were  no  noisy  movements,  no  voices  raised 
violently.  John's  heart  sank — had  he  made  a 
mistake  in  his  proclamation  of  the  Leader  ? 
Without  open  reproof  of  so  loyal  a  soldier,  Jesus 
sends  back  a  message  describing  what  He  is 
doing,  an  illustration  of  His  methods  in  action, 
hoping  that  John  may  even  now  catch  the 
vision  of  a  new  kind  of  Saviour.  The  sequel  is 
not  written,  but  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that 
John  went  to  the  block,  albeit  courageously,  yet 
without  being  a  whit  the  clearer  as  to  what  it  all 
meant.  John  is  the  most  moving  instance  of 
those  who  were  "  offended  "  by  His  methods. 

Jesus  alludes  next  to  the  children  in  the 
market-place,  as  representing  the  whole  genera 
tion,  quotes  their  complaint  that  John  is  not  gay 
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enough,  whilst  Jesus  is  not  glum  enough.  There 
are  those  people  who  are  never  satisfied,  but  will 
grumble  their  discontented  way  through  God's 
world  until  the  last  shadows  fall  around  them 
and  the  light  fades  out.  If  every  detail  is  not  to 
their  liking,  and  their  cup  not  brimmed  over 
with  happiness  and  granted  desire,  they  blas 
pheme  the  creative  work  of  God.  Here  similarly 
is  a  whole  generation  that  is  "  offended  "  with 
Jesus. 

Then  come  the  favoured  cities — Chorazin, 
Bethsaida,  Capernaum — to  whom  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  continually,  but  with  next  to 
no  result.  They  have  scorned  the  privilege  ; 
they  have  walled  themselves  in  against  Jesus ; 
they  are  "  offended  "  with  Him  ;  and  their 
doom  is  writ. 

Lastly,  with  a  cry  of  joyous  relief,  He  turns 
His  words  towards  His  disciples  :  "I  thank 
Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  that 
Thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
understanding  and  didst  reveal  them  to  babes." 
With  all  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  their 
obtuseness,  their  childish  quarrels  and  petty 
ambitions,  there  was  a  basic  simplicity  about 
them  which  accepted  every  reproof  with  humi 
lity;  which  wept  bitterly  after  grieving  the 
Master;  which,  under  all  spasmodic  cowardice 
and  vacillation,  was  fundamentally  loyal ;  and 
which,  despite  occasional  protest — subsiding  at 
once  under  His  remonstrance — accepted  His 
methods,  even  though  sometimes  as  much  be- 
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fogged  as  John  the  Baptist  in  the  effort  to  com 
prehend  them.  Here,  then,  Jesus  rested — these 
were  not  offended.  In  them  was  the  seed  of 
Faith — in  them  He  had  a  rock  on  which  He 
would  yet  build  something  that  should  stand — 
a  nucleus  of  humanity,  the  primordial  nebula 
of  a  new  universe. 

The  crowds  were  soon  to  fall  away  when  they 
could  not  get  what  they  wanted  from  the; 
wonder-worker  who  shewed  so  curious  a  prefer 
ence  for  talking  to  them  rather  than  either  for 
entertaining  them  or  for  leading  them  against 
the  Romans.  At  Nazareth,  the  respectful  atten 
tion  of  His  home-folk  which  had  greeted  His 
first  public  appearance  had  since  taken  umbrage 
— to  use  a  quaintly  expressive  word  ! — at  His 
later  development.  Their  young  friend  went 
too  far  in  this  direction  and  not  far  enough  in 
that ;  he  did  not  see  what  people  wanted — in 
fact,  he  was  mad.  And,  doubtless,  they  dis 
covered,  as  people  usually  do,  that  all  the  time 
they  had  thought  this  and  that.  People  like 
themselves  were,  of  course,  not  easily  to  be 
deceived. 

He  had  never  attracted  the  Sadducees,  the 
Temple  party ;  for  ritual  and  sacrifice,  the 
central  core  of  religion  to  them,  had  never  found 
any  place  at  all  in  His  programme  :  He  ex 
pressed  disapproval  of  external  forms  and  cere 
monies  that  lacked  an  inner  content,  as  having 
no  intrinsic  merit ;  and  He  gave  central  emphasis 
to  the  implication  of  a  continuance  of  life  into  a 
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hereafter  in  which  they  themselves  professedly 
disbelieved.     The  Temple,   with  its  here-and- 
now  emphasis,  was  thus  thoroughly  displaced, 
and  they  themselves  stranded.     And,  if  John  is 
jn,  2 :  right  in  placing  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  at 
J3-22  the  beginning  of  the  Ministry,  this,  of  course, 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  clinch  their  unflinch 
ing  hostility  from  the  outset. 

The  Pharisees'  hostility,  too,  was  growing ;  for, 
although  the  synagogues  had  been  open  to  Him  as 
to  one  who  set  the  Law  above  ritual  and  sacri 
fice,  it  soon  appeared  that  He  took  what  was,  to 
cf.  them,  a  very  high-handed  way  with  the  Law, 
"^a"'  amending  and  supplementing  it  very  freely,  and, 
17-48  even  in  His  attempt  to  "fulfil "  it,  going  very  near 
to  abolishing  some  of  its  precepts.  Worse 
than  that,  He  gave  short  shrift  to  much  of  their 
commentary  upon  it,  and  to  their  application  of 
its  principles  to  everyday  life.  He  arrogated  to 
Himself  an  authority  in  teaching,  too,  which 
refused  to  build  itself  on  dicta  and  pronounce 
ments  of  great  rabbis  of  the  past — in  fact,  He 
was  a  dangerous  influence,  and  liable  to  set  their 
entrenched  position  at  naught.  When  there 
stole  into  their  minds  the  perilous  implication  of 
His  preaching  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men, 
they  realised  that  the  essential  position  of  the 
Jews  as  a  chosen  and  privileged  people  in  this 
matter  was  being  totally  undermined.  So  that 
the  day  came  when  they  asked  each  other  in 
/*•  dismay :  '  Will  He  go  unto  the  Dispersion 
among  the  Greeks,  and  teach  the  Greeks  ?  " 
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This  was  worse  than  blasphemy,  and  it  sealed 
their  hatred. 

The  Romans,  again,  who  held  power  of  life 
and  death,  on  terms  laid  down,  if  a  certain  docu 
ment  be  accepted  as  a  rescript  of  Augustus  1— 
and  general  inferences  from  the  Gospel  do  sup 
port  its  substance — needed  only  to  be  told  that 
here  was  a  self-styled  Messiah-king,  and  their 
ponderous  machinery  would  come  clanking  into 
operation  with  all  the  soullessness  of  mechanical 
process. 

This  was  the  situation  which  was  steadily 
brewing  up  when  Jesus  sent  away  the  Five 
Thousand.  The  people  had  always  been  His 
aim  and  object.  Now,  with  the  strength, 
surely  of  no  mere  man,  He  had  sent  them  away 
when  they  were  prepared  to  make  Him  King 
and  see  Him  through. 

There  is  left  just  the  little  band  of  men,  the 
household  of  Faith,  as  it  were,  a  tender  growth 
transplanted  from  heaven  upon  earth,  a  delicate, 
anxious  affair,  requiring  constant  attention, 
pruning  and  watering.  Frost  or  heat  alike 
might  prove  fatal  to  it,  if  He  should  let  His 
attention  wander.  And  often  Jesus  saw  Faith, 
according  to  this  simile,  growing  up  in  the  dark, 
Surrounded  by  foes,  and  with  treacherous 
elements  in  the  very  soil  itself. 

Praying  there  alone  on  the  mountain  after 

1  "  Prophets  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  under  the  Roman 
law,  except  when  their  teachings  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
cause  disturbance  among  the  people.  In  such  cases,  they  are  to 
be  effectively  suppressed." 


dismissing  the  crowd,  He  is  suddenly  and  sensi 
tively  conscious  of  the  urgent  extremity  of  this 
precious  band.  It  must  have  been  a  rough  sea, 
for  they  had  been  battling  most  of  the  night 
when,  in  the  glimmering  twilight  of  dawn  (the 
fourth  watch),  He  could  see  them  far  out  still 
struggling  against  a  contrary  wind.  They  were 
"  distressed  in  rowing."  To  men  so  versed  in  sea- 
craft  and  yet,  after  so  many  hours,  still  in  a 
serious  predicament,  the  situation  clearly  was 
fraught  with  danger.  His  heart  goes  out  to 
them.  He  is  responsible — He  sent  them  out 
there.  These  men,  too,  are  the  casket  of  Faith. 
For  Him  black  clouds  of  another  kind  are  loom 
ing  up  unmistakably  clear  to  read.  That  little 
boat  is  the  cradle  of  all  His  hopes.  There  is  no 
other  way — He  walks  over  the  water  to  them. 

Thus  the  story  reads  itself.  In  the  wan  light, 
startled  by  the  apparition,  they  thought  Him  a 
ghost.  "Be  of  good  cheer,"  He  calls.  "It  is  I, 
be  not  afraid."  He  entered  the  boat,  and  the 
wind  ceased.  I  cannot  tell  how,  but  I  can  see 
why.  They  fell  back  "  amazed,"  for  "  they 
understood  not  "  concerning  the  loaves  :  "  but 
their  heart  was  hardened,"  i.e.,  dull.  What  a 
stroke  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  chronicler  ! 
No  romancer  would  have  introduced  that  banal 
sequel  to  so  signal  a  deed  of  power,  followed  by 
such  a  deliverance.  They,  who  were  present, 
could  not  take  it  in  :  we  need  not  reproach 
ourselves  if  we  fail. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can,  of  course,  if  we  are 
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still  so  minded,  run  straight  away  from  any 
element  of  wonder  in  this  story  of  walking  on 
the  water.  I  attended  a  series  of  lectures  as  an 
undergraduate,  wherein  the  lecturer  was  ob 
sessed  by  the  need  to  explain  away  the  "  miracu 
lous."  Here  is  the  rationalisation  :  The  wind 
was  contrary.  In  the  dark  the  crew  had  been 
driven  backwards;  unconsciously,  despite  their 
struggles,  being  slowly  blown  ashore  not  a  long 
way  from  whence  they  had  set  out,  when,  in  the 
dawn,  they  suddenly  saw  Him  walking  "  by  the 
sea."  (The  Greek  preposition  can  be  so  con 
strued.)  Shocked  with  surprise  at  seeing  Him 
there  when  they  thought  Him  where  they  had 
left  Him,  and  themselves  at  a  diametrically 
opposite  point,  they  cried  out  with  fear.  John 
adds  :  "  And  straightway  the  boat  was  at  the  , 
land."  Of  course  it  was!  and  He  had  just  6: 21 
waded  out  and  entered  it  as  it  approached  the 
shore  ! 

Well,  there  is  the  way  out.  It  is  a  pity  after 
all,  to  have  made  so  much  of  a  quite  common 
place  incident  ! 

Matthew  adds  also  the  story  of  Peter  seeing 
the  Lord  approaching,  and  asking  excitedly  if  he  J4 :  ' 
might  come  to  meet  Him.     We  must  recollect  28~33 
that  they  had  just  returned  from  a  tour  wherein 
they  had  been  carrying  out  alone  what  the  Lord 
had  hitherto  done  for  and  with  them.     Such  an 
occasion  is  for  anyone  a  thrilling  experience. 
The  first  time  we  drive  a  car  for  ourselves  ;  the 
first  time,  as  I  imagine,  when  we  fly  an  aeroplane, 
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solo  ;  even  the  first  time  that  we  rode  our  bicycle 
without  the  steadying  hand  on  the  saddle.  All 
such  things  are  part  of  our  growing  up  to  in 
dependence  as  God  intended,  as  the  Son  of  God 
intended,  but  very  exciting,  nevertheless.  Peter 
is  out  to  do  everything  the  Lord  does.  It  is  a 
lovely  human  story.  I  should  in  any  case 
choose  to  believe  it  true,  if  it  were  a  matter  for 
free  choice.  Even  so,  the  medical  student,  in 
the  recent  illustration,  sought  to  emulate  what 
the  Oriental  master  had  accomplished  with 
deceptive  ease,  in  walking  over  the  red-hot  coals. 
He  failed,  exactly  as  Peter  failed.  There  was 
something  missing  within  that  was  vitally  im 
portant.  There  was  no  controlling  confidence. 
"  Oh,  thou  of  little  faith  :  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ?  "  says  Jesus  to  Peter. 

Then  the  eyes  of  those  in  the  boat  were 
opened  a  little  and  they  worshipped  Him,  saying, 
"  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 

"  But,"  of  a  truth,  too,  "  they  were  slow  of 
heart  to  believe."  They  should  not  have  been 
surprised  at  anything  He  did,  especially  at  sea. 
k.  4 :  For  there  had  been  that  other  incident  when 
5~41  they  had  been  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and 
in  a  sudden  squall  had  lost  their  heads.  But  the 
Galilaeans  and  Jews  had  never  been  a  nation  of 
sailors,  in  contrast  to  their  northern  neighbours, 
the  Phoenicians,  who  had  been  the  pioneers  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  beyond,  as  well  as  the 
marine  carriers  of  the  Levant.  No,  it  was  their 
work  but  not  their  passion  ;  and  when  John,  son 
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of  Zebedee,  the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  wrote  his 
apocalyptic  picture  of  the  world  to  come,  he 
added,  perhaps  with  feeling,  "And  the  sea  is 
no  more."  Possibly  this  particular  day  still 
lingered  in  his  mind  in  an  unregenerated  com 
plex.  Jesus  was  asleep  in  the  stern.  In  a 
panic  of  terror  they  roused  Him  swiftly  as  the 
boat  was  filling  :  "  Master,  carest  Thou  not  that 
we  perish  ?  '  It  has  been  esteemed  a  sign  of 
piety  and  virtue,  or  at  least  pre-eminently  of 
faith,  to  call  upon  God  loudly  in  the  hour  of 
trouble.  I  remember  an  earnest  sermon  during 
the  war,  in  which  to  a  congregation  of  boys  the 
preacher  laboured  a  similar  theme,  instancing, 
by  way  of  an  example  of  faith  that,  as  "  a 
British  torpedo-boat  ran  the  Dardanelles  under 
fire  of  Turkish  forts,"  certain  sailors  flopped  to 
their  knees  and  besought  God  to  keep  them  safe. 
The  boys  were  not  impressed.  Said  Jesus  when 
the  disciples  thus  cried  to  Him,  "  Why  are  ye 
fearful  ?  have  ye  not  yet  faith  ?  '  And  He 
stilled  the  storm.  The  "  how  "  may  be  puzzling, 
but  scarcely  the  "  why."  And,  at  least,  we  have 
all  experienced  the  different  complexion  that  is 
thrown  on  a  situation  when  somebody  competent 
takes  control. 

The  quest  for  safety,  whether  as  a  principle  of 
action,  or  as  a  plea  to  some  overruling  Deity,  is 
a  queer  one.  We  all  take  sensible  precautions 
with  a  view  to  preserving  our  lives  for  greater 
usefulness  than  is  offered  by  being  knocked  down 
by  a  car.  "  Safety  first  "  is  a  sensible  slogan  on 
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the  roads,  but  a  poor  rule  in  life.  If  such  a  pre 
cautionary  formula  has  found  a  place  in  our 
prayers  it  probably  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  our  mind.  In  that  case  it  will  want  watching. 
Safety  is  not  promised  to  the  follower  of  Jesus — 
rather,  the  contrary  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  sign 
of  faith  not  to  bother  about  it,  but  to  get  on  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  living.  Otherwise,  we  are 
back  with  the  crowds  who  were  so  eager,  in  this 
absorption,  to  have  their  bodies  healed  and  death 
staved  off  a  space  that  they  could  look  no  farther. 

"  Be  sure  and  take  care  of  yourself,"  we  say 
earnestly  to  our  friend,  expressing  a  natural 
affection  and  a  natural  hope.  But  if  he,  in  his 
turn,  takes  us  at  our  word  and  makes  that  his 
first  consideration,  we  are  liable  to  be  grievously 
disappointed  in  him. 

"  Why  do  you  do  all  these  exercises?"  de 
manded  an  elderly  man  of  a  younger  one, 
adorned  with  all  the  polish  of  health  and  soap 
and  water. 

'  Why  ?  "  he  gasped  in  surprise,  "  why,  to 
keep  fit,  of  course." 

"  Fit  for  what  ?  "  And  the  picture  (I  think, 
in  Punch}  suggested  that  the  question  had 
never  crossed  the  youngster's  mind.  Yet  what 
is  the  good  of  keeping  fit,  to  keep  fit,  to  keep  fit 
.  .  .  monotonously  on  towards  the  day  when  no 
amount  of  physical  fitness  will  save  us  ?  Fitness 
is  something  to  spend,  not  to  hoard. 

The  disciples  were  slow,  indeed,  to  learn,  and 
their  faith,  like  a  stunted  plant,  seemed  to  make 
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no   headway.     Following   the   Feeding   of  the 

Five  Thousand,  and  perhaps  a  repeated  exhibi- 

j 
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tion  of  the  same  power  with  the  Four  Thousand,  Mk~  8 


they  had  again  entered  a  boat.  "  And  they 
forgot  to  take  bread."  As  it  happened,  He 
addressed  them  in  these  words  :  '  Take  heed, 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
leaven  of  Herod."  And  all  they  could  think  of 
was — "  We  have  no  bread,"  they  exclaimed  with 
sudden  alarm  ! 

And  there  it  is  all  summed  up — the  lack  of  the 
power  of  association,  the  imprisonment  within 
the  literal  and  material ;  no  real  sense  of  values  ; 
incredible  obtuseness,  childish  immaturity.  And 
Jesus,  with  that  unassailable  patience  of  His, 
began  to  put  two  and  two  together  for  them  all 
over  again,  finishing  gently  :  "  Do  ye  not  yet 
understand  ?  ''' 

That  was  the  moment  they  should  have  chosen 
to  worship  Him  and  say :  "  Of  a  truth,  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God." 


CHAPTER    X 

PROVIDENCE 

(Matthew  5-7,  etc.) 

IT  is  time,  perhaps,  that  we  arrested  for  a  brief 
space  this  short  study  of  rapid  action  in 
order  to  gather  together  some  references  to 
the  teaching  we  have  passed  by.  It  was  not 
Mark's  intention  to  give,  even  in  summary  form, 
such  a  compendium  of  straight  teaching  as 
Matthew  collects  under  the  accepted  heading  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  to  give  even  to 
parables  the  scope  that  Luke  permits  in  the  great 
insertion  between  chapters  9  and  20.  And  it  is 
no  intention  of  mine  to  attempt  what  he  omitted, 
for  to  pretend  to  render  in  precis  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  an  insolent  presumption,  since  every 
single  saying  suggests  a  perfectly  cut  gem  of 
crystalline  clarity,  every  parable  a  precipitate  of 
wisdom  unadulterated  by  a  superfluous  word  or 
irrelevant  idea  that  such  a  precis  might  venture 
to  trim  away.  To  attempt  to  give  the  "  gist  " 
of  His  teaching  is  to  court  certain  failure. 
These  vital  and  fascinating  compilations  must 
be  read  as  they  stand. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  may  be  just  permis 
sible  to  say  in  headlines  that  in  Matt.  5  Jesus 
follows  up  the  great  manifesto  of  the  Beatitudes 
with  a  series  of  applications  to  current  Jewish 
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teaching,  showing  where  a  succession  or  fulfil 
ment  may  be  established  between  Himself  and 
Moses,  and  where,  again,  an  almost  complete 
revolution  of  ideas  must  be  effected  ;  whilst  in 
chapters  6  and  7  a  salient  feature  is  the  clearing 
from  the  minds  of  men,  absorbed  in  current 
religious  practices,  of  the  vicious  hypocrisy 
that  was  nullifying  those  activities  and  con 
fusing  the  means  with  the  end.  (Of  Luke's 
unique  parables,  again,  it  may  be  possible  later 
to  select  one  or  two — with  great  difficulty — to 
illustrate  the  revolutionising  character  of  Our 
Lord's  attitude  to  life). 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  will  dwell  on 
an  integral  portion  of  chapter  6,  where  our 
Lord  develops  the  emphasis  on  the  same 
Fatherly  care  of  God  for  the  individual  life  as 
we  have  been  watching  in  Christ's  touching 
care  for  His  disciples.  In  verses  19-34  we  find 
the  warning  against  heaping  up  earthly  treasure, 
since  this  is  a  futile  occupation.  Here  is  a 
straight  counsel  which  later  He  is  to  wrap  up 
in  the  searching  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  who  Lk-*2  ' 
proudly  extended  his  barn-accommodation.  It 
was  revolutionary  enough — still  is.  For,  He 
says,  such  hoarding  is  the  fruit  of  covetousness, 
and  breeds  more.  It  prevents  the  single  eye 
and  divides  the  motive  of  life.  It  is  like  trying 
to  serve  two  masters.  It  is  better  to  trust  God 
and  not  be  anxious  about  such  things.  God 
who  made  and  gave  the  greater  thing,  life,  shall 
attend  to  its  lesser  requirements.  He  .has  ar- 
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ranged  for  you  to  be  fed  even  as  He  feeds  birds, 
and  clothed,  as  He  clothes  the  fields1 — and,  any 
how,  who  by  being  anxious  can  succeed  in  adding 
"  a  cubit  unto  his  stature  "  (a  more  reliable 
rendering,  apparently,  than  "  a  moment  to  his 
life  ")  ?  We  are  to  "  seek  first  His  kingdom  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added."  Our  Lord  seems  to  be  saying,  in  effect : 
"  Do  the  one  thing  that  rests  with  you  alone, 
setting  your  will  God-wards  ;  God  can  do  the 
rest,  and  will  do  it,  according  to  His  will  and  pur 
pose  ;  but  this  vital  thing  is  yours  alone  to  do." 

Out  of  this  teaching,  through  superficial 
reading  and  by  equally  superficial  association 
with  the  incidents  on  the  lake  we  have  lately 
been  studying,  has  arisen  a  loosely-built  doc 
trine  known  as  Providence,  an  easy,  pleasant 
doctrine  that  God  will  rescue  us  from  danger, 
provide  for  what  we  consider  our  needs,  undo 
all  the  ill-effects  of  human  sin  or  negligence, 
particularly  and  above  ail  in  the  case  of  those 
who  become  His  professed  followers.  So  mis 
chievous  a  distortion  is  this  of  Our  Lord's 
teaching,  taken  as  a  whole,  that  the  balancing 
facts  must  be  set  in  opposition  if  we  are  to 
prevent  the  disillusionment  and  bitterness  that 
are  constantly  following  its  misapprehension. 

God  has  an  infinite  care  of  us,  both  indivi 
dually  and  as  a  race ;  we  may  rightly  believe 
that  the  Everlasting  Arms  are  about  us,  and  that 

1  Is  God  to  be  blamed  if  from  greed  or  negligence  we  fail 
to  share  things  out  ? 
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we  can  never  fall  from  such  an  embrace  ;  but 
that  this  fact  of  unique  consolation  is  equivalent 
to  a  doctrine  that  we  shall  therefore  be  secured 
from  sickness,  death  or  the  effects  of  other  men's 
sin  and  negligence,  or  that  God  will  rescue  us 
from  every  chain  of  circumstance  that  threatens 
us  in  His  service,  is  to  twist  and  distort  the 
teaching  beyond  all  possible  justification. 

"  Providence  "  is  not  a  Gospel  word,  not  even 
a  New  Testament  word,  where  it  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  in  the  mouth  of  a  rascally  lawyer 
nattering  a  crooked  governor.  Says  one  to  the 
other:  "Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  much 
peace,  and  that  by  thy  providence  evils  are 
corrected  for  this  nation. ..."  And  Felix  showed 
what  providence  and  correction  of  evils  meant 
to  him  by  throwing  Paul  into  prison  for  a  couple 
of  years  without  fair  trial,  to  lie  there  until 
another  governor  superseded  him !  It  is  an 
awkward  argument  for  any  superficial  view  of 
"  providence  "  to  allow  the  leading  apostle  of 
the  faith  to  languish  in  gaol  when  there  was  so 
much  that  wanted  doing  outside  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Similarly,  John  the  Baptist  was  al 
lowed  to  die  by  the  headsman's  axe  for  the 
frivolous  whim  of  a  dancing  girl,  dictated  by  the 
revenge  of  a  resentful  woman  of  no  character. 
It  may  be  alleged  that  his  work  was  done,  his 
usefulness  accomplished,  the  same  argument  as 
is  cynically  adduced  for  shipping  worn-out  horses 
across  the  North  Sea  instead  of  pensioning  them 
off  in  green  pastures.  John  had  a  right  to  expect 
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more  from  this  providence  which  is  supposed  to 
issue  conditions  commensurate  with  deserts. 

We  have  to  notice,  however,  that  Jesus  denies 
to  this  present  life  any  such  neat  equation  as  we 
should  be  disposed  to  frame. 

o.  13 :  -po  ^e  man  jn  the  street  his  illustration  of  the 
Tower  of  Siloam  is  significant.  The  Jews  were 
puzzled.  Some  special  sin  was  indicated  in  the 
victims  to  warrant  their  suffering  such  a  catas 
trophe  under  the  falling  building.  Jesus  said 
No,  and  implied  that  they  were  ordinary  men, 
just  a  sample.  Retribution  is  not  meted  out  by 
God  in  graded  degrees.  Was  it  not  Bradlaugh, 
the  first  professed  atheist  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  in  a  public  meeting  bade  God, 
if  there  was  one,  to  strike  him  dead  ?  '  There," 
in  effect,  he  added  triumphantly  when  he  still 
survived,  "  that  shows  there  is  no  God."  He 
was  an  honest  man,  but  the  victim  of  his  own 
prejudices.  It  proved  no  more  than  that  there 
was  no  such  God  as  Bradlaugh  postulated. 

'  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  "  is  a 
frequent  enough  cry,  or,  "  He  is  not  a  loving  God 
if  He  allows  my  baby  to  die  in  agony  from 
diphtheria."  The  Tower  of  Siloam  fell  because 
of  somebody's  neglect.  Someone  else  is  run 
over  because,  perhaps,  the  man  at  the  wheel  is 
slightly  stupefied  by  alcohol.  All  we  can  say 
at  this  point  is  that  God  does  not  as  a  rule  seem 
to  prevent  these  things.  Because  the  universe 
is  a  universe,  and  life  is  a  big  closely  knit  affair, 
individual  destinies  cannot  work  out  on  purely 
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individual  lines.  There  cannot  be  private  justice 
or  astutely  adjusted  rewards  and  penalties  in  the 
realm  of  circumstances.  Time,  however,  is  but  a 
brief  overlayuponaspiritualuniversewherethings 
are  otherwise.  Such  was  Jesus  Christ's  teaching. 
We  may  remember  a  film  that  caused  con 
siderable  provocation  of  thought,  Friday  the 
Thirteenth.  A  bus  happens  to  pass  a  building 
at  a  certain  moment  when  a  girder  detaches 
itself  and  falls.  It  strikes  the  bus,  and  several 
are  killed,  others  injured.  A  throw-back  into 
each  life  illustrates  how  the  various  passengers 
came  to  be  in  the  bus  at  that  moment — quite 
foolish  little  reasons  for  the  most  part,  quite 
insignificant.  (We  may  remember  also  the 
classic  treatment  of  this  subject  in  The  Bridge 
of  San  Luis  Rey).  "  Chance  "  is  emphasised 
still  further  by  the  fact  that  a  woman  and  a 
child  stopped  the  bus  and  entered.  A  little 
farther  on,  they  discovered  that,  although  it 
bore  the  right  number,  it  was  travelling  in  the 
contrary  direction.  They  stopped  the  bus  again, 
and  alighted.  Their  mistake  brought  the  bus 
under  the  girder  as  it  fell :  apart  from  this  error 
it  would  have  escaped.  Did  God  mean  the  victims 
to  die,  and  arrange  this  mistake  accordingly  ? 
Of  course  not.  Had  their  time  come  ?  Again, 
though  with  humility,  I  should  say,  "  Not  neces 
sarily."  Living  in  a  world  in  the  making,  such  as 
ours,  there  is  an  element  of  innocent  slippage 
that  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  a  big  margin  also  of 
culpable  carelessness  and  negligence  that  is  avoid- 
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able.  It  is  annoying,  sometimes  heartbreaking, 
to  realise  how  much  hangs  on  an  apparently  inno 
cent  trifle :  we  have  to  accept  this  and  act  accord 
ingly,  but  we  have  also  to  remember  that  nothing 
of  this  accident  or  disaster  business  is  irremediable 
or  final,  that  God  is  constantly  with  us,  rearrang- 
ing,  and  working  all  things  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  Him — and  let  Him. 

We  shall  evolve  a  truer  conception  of  Provi 
dence — if  we  must  have  the  word  at  all — when 
we  discard  our  ideas  of  what  God  ought  to  do 
or,  at  least,  cease  taxing  Him  with  failure  to  fulfil 
them.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  God  will  save 
a  Christian  from  a  boat  at  sea  in  a  storm — no, 
not  even  if  he  is  engaged  on  the  Lord's  work. 
The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  God  is  at 
work  in  the  world,  His  plan  is  going  forward,  as 
men  more  and  more  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel ;  but  that  we  are  all  bound  together  in 
the  process,  faithful  and  infidel  alike,  and  we 
shall  all  be  helped  by  each  other's  self-sacrifice 
and  brotherliness,  just  as  we  may  all  be  made 
to  suffer  loss  and  affliction  by  one  another's 
sins  of  commission  and  omission. 

Christ  was  signing  men  on  to  service,  not  to 
safety.  He  teaches  that  the  ideal  of  living  is  to 
give  one's  life  and  not  to  save  it.  "  If  any  man 
would  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me. "  There  are 
no  terms  and  no  conditions  to  be  made,  no 
exemptions  to  be  established.  As  fine  an  example 
of  this  spirit  as  the  Bible,  or  any  literature,  con- 
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tains  is  to  be  found  in  Daniel,  where  the  daunt 
less  three  reply  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  threats  as 
follows  : — "  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve 
is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  17.  * 
furnace ;  and  He  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine 
hand,  O  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee, 
O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods.  ..." 
But  if  not !  God  can  deliver  ;  yet,  either  way, 
our  trust  is  in  Him  and  our  service  is  not  con 
ditional.  "  Make  us  humble,  brave  and  loving, 
O  Lord  Jesus,"  runs  a  prayer  that  we  should 
all  pray.  "We  do  not  ask  that  Thou  wilt  keep 
us  safe,  but  that  Thou  wilt  keep  us  loyal."  So 
Peter,  in  return  for  the  threefold  confession, 
that  he  does  love  His  Master,  and  is,  by  implica-  /«• 
tion,  willing  to  obey  the  instructions,  "Feed2i5'f. 
My  lambs  and  My  sheep,"  is  promised  martyr 
dom.  Jesus  will  not  be  there  to  save  him  from 
it  when  the  time  comes — but  He  will  be  there — 
and  the  words  themselves  are  spoken  in  Resur 
rection  light.  We  need  not  share  the  precise 
predestination  of  Spenser  in  order  to  echo  the 
noble  lines  his  Red  Cross  Knight  utters  : 

The  terme  of  life  is  limited, 

Ne  may  a  man  prolong,  nor  shorten  it  ; 

The  souldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted, 

Nor  leave  his  stand  untitt  his  Captain  bed, 

Who  life  did  limit e  by  almighty  doome, 

(Quoth  he)  knowes  best  the  terms  esta  blished, 

And  he  that  pointes  the  Centonell  his  roome, 

Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droome. 
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Every  time  something  goes  awry  in  the  building  of 
a  Christian  world  and  the  over  coming  of  man's  sin 
by  love,  God  cannot  abruptly  step  in  and  violently 
intervene.  Intervention  means  surrender,  since 
it  is  the  sign  of  a  real  disbelief  in  the  fact  that 
love  to  the  uttermost  can  win  ;  it  would  be  the 
signal  of  the  abandonment  of  His  faith  in  men. 

We  are  drawing  close  now  to  the  predictions 
about  the  Passion.  Our  Lord  is  already  fully 
aware  that  the  decision  He  /made  after  the 
Temptation  is  leading  to  this  extremity  and  that. 
He  is  going  to  set  His  face  steadfastly  to  go  on 
to  Jerusalem  in  spite  of  it.  And  what  they  do 
to  the  Master  is  liable  to  happen  to  those  who 
follow.  Jesus  leaves  no  reason  for  doubt  in 
men's  minds  when  He  enrols  them,  though,  even 
so,  it  remains  incredible  to  them  that  He  cannot 
save  Himself,  and  that  the  conditions  of  service 
and  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  do  not  warrant 
any  prospect  of  His  saving  them  in  this  life 
from  trouble  and  sudden  death. 

Although  the  gift  of  salvation,  of  eternal  life, 
is  free,  free  as  God's  air  to  be  breathed  in  by  all 
who  will,  there  comes  with  it,  must  come  inevit 
ably,  a  complete  self-devotion  to  such  a  Master, 
for  that  is  an  essential  quality  of  eternal  life. 

And  yet  it  is  still  true,  day  in,  day  out,  every 
Deut  minute,  that  "  the  Eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  underneath  are  the  Everlasting 
Arms."  But  it  does  nothing  to  disprove  that 
God  is  still  our  dwelling-place  if  we  pass  from 
room  to  room  of  that  house,  by  what  we  call 
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death,  from  the  nursery  to  the  living-room.     We 
are  still  in  the  house,  God's  eternal  habitation. 
There  is  equal  response  in  the  moment  of  passing 
to  the  cry,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  %*•.  46 
My  Spirit,"  as  to  the  lifelong  prayer,  "  Not  My  £*• 
will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 

God's  will  is  not  a  dreary,  saddening  thing- 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  a  vital  vitalising 
thing  with  which  we  gladly  align  our  souls.  And 
the  way  He  took  was  the  only  prospect  Our  Lord 
could  see  of  getting  that  will  eventually  ac 
cepted,  freely  established  and  joyously  done. 
And,  when  we  sign  on  with  the  company  of  those 
sworn  to  the  job  of  getting  that  will,  by  His 
merciful  assistance,  freely  acknowledged  and 
accomplished,  we  agree  to  take  anything  that  is 
coming  to  us  in  the  process,  and  without  a  mur 
mur  or  a  squeal.  As  a  man  said  to  me  recently, 
when  staggering  from  the  loss  of  his  only  little 
son,  a  quite  sudden  and  scarcely  accountable 
event  :  "I  know  that  the  real  question  for  me 
is  whether  I  can  take  it.  For  three  days  I  was 
simply  knocked  out ;  but  now,  though  I  still 
don't  understand  it  at  all,  I  think  I  can  take  it." 

It  is  at  just  such  a  point,  and  in  response  to 
just  such  a  spirit,  that  Providence,  correctly 
interpreted,  can  begin  to  operate.  God  does 
not  send  the  circumstances,  which  are  usually 
attributable  ultimately,  after  the  elimination  of 
sheer  accident  or  "  act  of  God "  in  nature, 
to  men's  neglect,  ignorance  or  deliberate 
sin ;  but  He  never  leaves  us  abandoned  ta  their 
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impact.  He  goes  through  them  with  us,  if  we 
are  willing  to  go  through  ;  suffers  with  us, 
sorrows  with  us,  but  not  hopelessly.  He  is 
willing,  and  He  is  able,  to  build  out  of  tragedy— 
the  bitter  loss,  the  crushing  misfortune — some 
thing  new  and  glorious,  something  as  great  as, 
and  often  much  greater  than,  what  might  have 
been.  And  this  is  possible  because  we,  through 
a  sorrow  or  a  tragedy  faithfully  faced  and  cour 
ageously  borne  by  His  help,  can  become  greater 
men  than  we  should  have  been  without  the 
ordeal.  It  is  poignantly  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  we  will  riot  take  it,  but  fall  to  self- 
pity,  recrimination  and  bitterness  of  soul,  we 
may  become  lesser  men,  and  then  the  tragedy 
deepens.  This  balance  of  greater  gain  and 
deeper  loss  there  must  always  be  as  conse 
quence  of  human  choice — the  faithful  hold  on  God 
or  the  angry  renunciation  of  God.  And,  by  this 
gain  and  loss,  we  refer  not  merely  to  a  personal 
account,  but  to  the  greater  account  of  those 
among  whom  we  live  and  work,  who  are  helped 
or  hindered  immeasurably  by  our  victory  or 
defeat.  Throughout,  the  Christian  has  the  as 
surance  of  Jesus,  concerning  those  whom  we 
leave,  or  that  which  we  lose,  for  His  sake,  which 
Francis  Thompson  expresses  so  beautifully  : 

All  which  thy  child's  mistake 

Fancies  as  lost,  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home. 

Rise,  clasp  my  hand,  and  come.1 

1  The  Hound  of  Heaven. 
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It  is  but  for  a  season — this  apparent  loss — for, 
with  God,  there  can  be  no  ultimate  impoverish 
ment  for  His  trusting  children.  Only,  let  faith 
hold.  Providence  is  concerned,  not  with  quan 
tity,  but  with  quality  of  life  ;  with  character, 
not  mere  uninterrupted  duration. 

Thus  we  see  a  positive  view  of  Providence  as 
engaged,  not  primarily,  at  any  rate  (though  one 
hesitates  to  set  any  limits  to  God's  influence  on 
circumstances,1  particularly  through  men  and 
women  who  are  devoted  to  Him  and  open  to 
His  suggestions  of  action),  in  preventing  the 
wilfulness  of  men  and  its  resultant  havoc,  but 
rather  in  the  transformation  of  the  wreckage, 
even  at  its  most  hopeless  degree.  Misfortune  or 
tragedy  are  God's  opportunities  wherever  He 
finds  faith  in  men's  hearts  to  co-operate  with 
Him. 

The  supreme  instance  of  such  glorious  trans 
formation  is  to  be  seen  in  what  has  been  built 
up  out  of  the  apparently  crushing  disaster  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus,  which  God  did  not  prevent,  but 
which,  through  the  faithfulness  of  Jesus,  He  has 
been  able  so  to  glorify.  Providence  is  positive 
and  constructive,  being  intent  rather  upon  the 
building  up  of  results  to  faithfulness,  wherever 
that  is  found,  than  upon  the  negative  task  of 
intercepting  the  unpleasant  phenomena  liable  to 
accrue  to  faithlessness. 


1  These  tentative  ideas  should  be  supplemented  by  those 
expressed  in  Chapter  XIX  :    The  Apocalyptic  Element. 


CHAPTER    XI 

HYPOCRISY 

(Matthew  5-7  ;   Mark  2  :  18-3  :  6) 

THERE  is,  however,  another  section  of 
the  teaching  collected  in  the  Mount  dis 
courses  which  more  clearly  has  its  basis 
in  our  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  consists  of  a  radical 
readjustment  of  ideas  upon  prevailing  religious 
practices  which  in  themselves  might  be  quite 
helpful  but  had  taken  a  turn  that  led  to  hypo 
crisy,  a  state  of  mind  and  heart  about  which 
Jesus  was  more  uncompromising  than  about 
anything,  unless  it  be  the  often  allied  condition 
of  sheer  hardness  of  heart. 

A  live  movement  or  individual  inspiration 
will  often  throw  up  into  relief,  as  the  result  of  its 
volcanic  energy,  a  quite  new  and  revolutionary 
formation.  Also,  like  lava,  this  is  liable  to  con 
geal  into  an  institution  or  a  formal  practice. 
Such  consolidation  is  often  the  only  way  we 
know  for  conserving  the  inspiration  ;  similarly, 
to  guard  a  naked  flame  we  enclose  it  within  a 
lantern  :  otherwise  the  wind  might  blow  it  out. 
Then  the  institution  or  practice,  as  the  energis 
ing  fire  dies  down,  tends  to  set  rigidly  and  to 
control  instead  of  being  controlled. 

This  same  hardening  had  set  in  in  the  case  of 
the  Temple,  where  sacrifices  had  ceased  to  be 
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predominantly,  or  at  any  rate  entirely,  an  em 
blem  of  spontaneous  thanksgiving,  communion 
and  penitence,  and  now  harboured  a  regulated 
business  which  was  liable  to  obscure  the  early 
spiritual  impulse  which  had  originated  this 
means  of  worship.  The  practice  included  now 
an  entrenched  and  vested  interest  of  the  priests, 
and  Jesus  appears  to  have  ignored  it  in  the 
main,  when  He  did  not  compare  it  to  its  detri 
ment  with  spiritual  religion,  as  in  the  quotation 
of  Hosea :  "I  desire  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 

Q  "   I  ^ ' 

fice."  Such  a  deterioration  of  the  containing 
vessel  is  as  fatal  to  the  free  flow  of  life  as  is 
arterio-sclerosis  to  the  arteries  in  the  human- 
frame.  With  the  loss  of  elasticity  goes  the 
possibility  of  constant  revival  and  cell -renewal 
which  constitute  the  prime  need  of  both  the.- 
human  body  and  the  religious  institution  ;  and* 
both  alike  lose  the  power  to  respond  to  new 
demands  or  to  adapt  themselves  to  changing; 
circumstances. 

If  this  was  the  case,  however,  with  the  Temple; 
and  its  Sadducee  priests,  scarcely  less  true  was  it 
in  another  fashion  of  the  synagogues  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  were  the 
centres  of  teaching.  The  synagogues  stood 
roughly  to  the  one  central  Temple  as  chapels  of 
prayer  and  preaching  might  stand  to  some  great 
central  cathedral  almost  solely  devoted  to 
ornate  ritual.  The  Pharisees,  thus,  best  repre 
sent  the  respectable  religious  people  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  which  surrounded 
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them  and  which  Jesus  ruthlessly  exposed  are 
just  the  same  as  those  to  which  religious  people, 
including  ourselves,  are  always  liable  and  by 
which  they  are  so  frequently  ensnared.  Spirit 
ual  religion  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
synagogue  rather  than  in  the  Temple.  But, 
even  so,  the  preaching  of  religious  law  had 
tended  to  become  so  overlaid  with  tradition  and 
scribal  commentary  that  not  only  was  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  law  submerged  under 
the  clamour  of  these  preceptors,  but  it  was  also 
and  often  defeated  entirely  by  presumptuous 
and  pettifogging  "  interpretations."  And  do 
we  not  exhibit  something  of  the  same  declension 
to-day  ?  Let  us  be  just  to  the  Pharisees  who 
had  a  magnificent  history  dating  from  before 
and  through  the  Maccabean  struggle  ;  and  many 
f?*  f  of  them,  like  Gamaliel,  illustrate  a  broad  and 
tolerant  wisdom  ;  whilst  others,  like  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  evince  a  devout  and  fanatical  enthusiasm ; 
indeed,  what  spiritual  religion  there  was  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  was  largely  due  to  their  nurturing 
and  cherishing.  But  the  trend  of  time  had 
caught  them  up  in  its  movement,  until  at  length 
the  machinery  was  in  danger  of  dominating  the 
minds  that  created  it.  A  small  illustration, 
which  may  not  be  really  so  widespread  in  scope 
as  is  often  hinted,  was  the  institution  of  Corban, 
whereby,  through  a  nominal  dedication  of  sub 
stance  to  God,  a  man  might  secure  the  release 
from  obligation  to  devote  that  substance  to  the 
8-13 '  succour  of  his  parents.  The  practice  was  at 
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least  sufficiently  notorious  for  Jesus  to  allude  to 
it,  to  quote  Moses,  by  contrast,  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  .  .  .,"  and  to  speak  of 
"  making  void  the  word  of  God  by  your  tradi 
tion.  .  .  ." 

Thus  is  hypocrisy  born  and  fostered,  the  acting 
of  a  lie,  a  sin  which  is  never  worse  than  when 
committed  in  the  name  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  so 
much  the  more  serious  and  dangerous  because  it 
may  be  the  outcome  of  self-deception.  Perhaps 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  none  would  be  more 
staggered  and  enraged  than  the  Pharisee  when 
he  was  charged  with  it.  If  sacrifice,  then,  con 
cealed  religion  behind  a  blind,  hypocrisy  was 
liable  to  dress  it  in  false  garments  that  wore  the 
air  of  virtue.  These  disguising  garments  Jesus 
tore  ruthlessly  from  truly  religious  practices  such 
as  Sabbath-observance,  fasting,  almsgiving  and 
prayer,  as  a  prelude  to  setting  them  out  in  their 
proper  dress  when,  afterwards,  He  proceeded  in 
matchless  parables  to  show  true  religion  as  a 
matter  of  simple,  vital  and  attractive  goodness 
which  finds  its  proper  sphere  in  the  common 
ground  of  everyday  life. 

(i)  THE  SABBATH  (Mark  2  :  23-3  :  6) 

The  Sabbath,  in  its  more  enlightened  inter 
pretation  (cf .  Deuteronomy,  a  book  which  we 
have  already  seen  that  Jesus  regarded  highly),  is 
a  day  of  freedom  from  work,  the  motive  being, 
"  that  thy  manservant  and  thy  maidservant  may 
rest  as  well  as  thou.  And  thou  shalt  remember 
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that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  ..." 
Here  are  no  restrictions,  but  two  sound  benefits 
to  the  human  soul  (and  designed  for  every  human 
soul,  the  employed  as  well  as  the  employer) — 
rest,  and  recollection  of  the  goodness  of  God. 

The  Mishnah,  the  second-century  scribal  tradi 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  law,  had  evolved  thirty-nine 
main  works  which  were  to  be  banned  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  these  had  branched  away  into 
almost  innumerable  irritating  restrictions  which 
were  made  equally  binding.  These,  in  turn,  like 
any  other  pettifogging  rules,  the  reasonableness 
of  which  is  non-apparent,  led  to  demoralising 
evasions  and  subterfuges.  All  the  glorious  free 
dom  of  the  Sabbath  was  constricted,  like  a  man 
enveloped  in  swathes  of  surgical  bandages. 
One  was  not  permitted  to  tie  a  knot  unless  it 
could  be  untied  with  one  hand — this  permitting 
tying  a  girdle  but  not  a  rope  on  a  water-bucket. 
Probably,  then,  people  would  argue  that  one  could 
use  the  specially  favoured  girdle  to  draw  water 
with  instead  of  a  rope  !  Lamps  must  not  be 
lighted  or  extinguished  ;  hence  a  containing 
safety  vessel  must  not  hold  any  water  lest  the 
lamp  should  accidentally  be  extinguished  and 
work  thus  done.  Letters  might  not  be  written, 
but  if  a  number  of  separate  letters  on  separate 
sheets  somehow  got  put  into  a  significant  order 
and  spelt  out  a  message,  that  did  not  count. 
Burdens,  even  food,  must  not  be  carried  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  one  might  on  the  previous  day 
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make  caches  of  provender  at  any  points  within 
the  three-quarter-mile  limit  which  was  the 
Sabbath  day's  journey.  In  fact,  things  had 
come  to  the  point  where  it  was  not  permissible 
to  eat  an  egg  that  was  laid  on  the  Sabbath. 
All  this  was  well  meant  to  ensure  protection  of 
the  day,  but  it  had  grown  into  dictatorial 
tyranny  and  exasperating  absurdity. 

Our  Lord  was  interfered  with  for  healing  on 
the  Sabbath — He  was  working  !  The  disciples 
must  not  casually  gather  and  rub  corn  in  their 
hands — that  was  reaping  and  threshing !  Whilst 
it  was  permitted  to  rescue  animals  from  pits  or 
give  them  water,  a  "  daughter  of  Abraham  " 
must  wait  to  be  relieved  of  pain  until  a  day 
when  such  an  act  could  again  become  pleasing 
to  God. 

Jesus  sweeps  aside  all  this  tissue  of  nonsense, 
and  lays  down  two  fundamental  principles. 

(a)  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath." 

(6)  "Is  it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  do 
good,  or  to  do  harm?  to  save  a  life,  or  to 
km?" 

If  life  is  a  matter  of  rules,  the  Pharisees  were 
right.  Men  cannot  be  allowed  to  rub  six  ears 
of  corn,  or  they  might  rub  sixty — six  hundred — 
six  thousand.  If  allowed  to  slouch  their  foot 
they  might  slouch  it  thoroughly  and  plant  a  row 
of  beans  in  the  trench  !  But  Jesus  is  out  for  a 
righteousness  "  exceeding  the  righteousness  of 
the  Pharisees."  Take  love  as  your  principle, 
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said  He,  love  for  God  and  man  ;  then  go  ahead 
and  apply  it  like  a  son  of  God. 

(2)  FASTING  (Mark  2  : 18-22) 
As  to  this*,  Moses  had  ordained  one  public 
fast — "  the  fast  "—the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Others  were  later  added  to  commemorate 
national  disasters,  though  these  were  only 
spasmodically  observed — but  others,  again,  were 
constantly  called  by  religious  leaders  in  times 
of  local  distress,  so  that  even  Tacitus  has  a 
reference  to  the  "  frequent  "  fasting  of  the  Jews. 
Individuals,  however,  acquired  the  custom  of 
fasting ;  and  Pharisees  habitually  fasted  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  the  days  connected 
by  tradition  with  Moses'  comings  and  goings  at 
Mount  Sinai.  These  would  be  carried  through 
with  genuine  asceticism,  but  also  with  much 
ostentation.  They  tended  to  breed  a  most 
obnoxious  self -righteousness.  From  such  ex 
hibitions  Jesus  rigidly  dissociated  Himself.  If 
fasting  were  conscientiously  pursued  as  a  means 
towards  refining  the  spirit,  well  and  good  ;  but 
observed  as  an  end  or  virtue  in  itself,  and  leading 
to  vulgar  ostentation  and  self-righteousness, 
fasting  was  a  hypocritical  travesty  of  religion. 
He  swept  it  aside.  Consequently,  when  the 
protagonists  ventured  to  assail  Him  on  the  point, 
having  worked  discomfort  into  the  disciples' 
simple  hearts  as  a  means  of  upsetting  Him,  He 
plainly  and  directly  laid  down  the  only  purpose 
that  should  induce  anybody  to  fast.  If  there 
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were  any  genuine  sorrow  or  any  absorption  and 
turmoil  of  mind,  one  might  well  find  a  natural 
avenue  to  peace  along  such  a  road ;  but,  to 
expect  people  to  affect  such  display  of  sorrow 
when  they  were  not  inwardly  experiencing  it, 
was  as  inept  as  to  introduce  weeping  at  a  wed 
ding.  Why  should  the  disciples  fast  when  they 
had  still  with  them  the  Master  they  loved  ? 

(3)  ALMSGIVING  (Matthew  6  : 1-4) 

The  same  cloak  of  ostentation  and  hypocrisy 
had  been  flung  over  the  whole  question  of  giving, 
and  this  was  condemned  by  Jesus  simultaneously 
with  the  tendency  for  the  same  reason  to  seek 
chief  seats  in  synagogues  or  at  feasts  ;  together 
with  servile  salutations  in  the  market-place,  or 
exaggerations  of  clothing  to  indicate  outstanding 
piety.  The  situation  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  Jesus  must  say,  "  When,  therefore,  thou  Matt. 
doest  alms,  sound  not  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as 
the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men." 

The  aspect  of  giving  "  to  God  "  had  been 
clouded  with  such  subterfuge  as  Corban,  and 
such  scrupulosity  as  would  solemnly  count  the 
stalks  of  mint  in  the  garden,  carefully  allotting  a 
tenth  to  God,  whilst  overlooking  "  the  weightier  Matt. 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith,"  23 : 23 
though  Jesus  makes  clear  in  the  same  verse  that 
He  casts  no  scorn  on  giving  one-tenth  of  one's 
income  to  the  service  of  God  :  it  is  a  considerable 
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amount  which  we  should  do  well  to  equal  in 
practice  before  we  discount  it  in  theory. 
jn.  So  also,  giving  direct  to  fellow-men  which  was 

13 :  2g  clearly  practised  by  Jesus  had  fallen  under  a 
cloud  the  shadows  of  which  are  still  apparent 
to-day.     First,  it  was  being  done  for  effect  and 
applause  ;  to  gain  a  reputation  for  piety.     Per 
haps  the  worldly-wise   book   of  Ecclesiasticus 
Ecdus.  was  too  much  in  the  mind—  '  The  congregation 
31 :  JI  shall   declare   his   alms."     We    see   how  Jesus 
withered  such  hypocrisy,  as  well   as  teaching 
that  to  have  done  one's  whole  duty  was  still  to 
M.aii"    remain  an  "  unprofitable   servant  "  ;    that   we 
1-4     should  seek  always  to  exceed  everything  that 
;;I7 1 10  could  possibly  be  expected  of  us.     Finally,  he 
Matt,     summed  up  the  true  spirit  of  giving  in  these 
539_42  insurpassable  words  :    "  Let  not  thy  left  hand 
Matt,    know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth." 

Secondly,  the  making  of  distinction  between 

the  deserving  and  the   undeserving.     Perhaps 

Eccius.  again  Ecclesiasticus  had  coloured  their  attitude  : 

"  Give  to   the   good  man,   and   help   not   the 

sinner."     Our  Lord's  criterion  is  that  of  need, 

Matt,    not  desert  :    "  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for 

5 :        them  that  persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  sons 

of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :    for   He 

maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 

and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

Thirdly,  the  cheap  sop  to  conscience,  the  easy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  beggar  by  giving  him  a 
penny.  To  save  trouble,  similarly,  the  disciples 
would  have  had  Jesus  send  away  the  Syro- 
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Phoenician  woman  "  for  she  crieth  after  us."  Matt. 
Jesus,  however,  must  needs  find  out  what  is  I5 : 23 
the  real  lack,  which  may  not  always  be  met  by 
acceding  to  the  superficial  request.     It  often 
involves  much  more  trouble  :    but  Jesus  will 
take  that  trouble,   and  satisfy  the  real  need. 
In  the  same  way,  in  the  parable  of  the  labourers, 
the  master  exclaims  at  finding  people  idle.     The 
almsgiving  of  Jesus  puts  no  ready  premium  on 
laziness  ;  but,  on  investigation,  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard  finds  that  these  men  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.     He  then  gives  MaU 
them  work  for  what  remains  of  the  day,  but  20  .- 
wages  for  a  full  day,  the  most  decent  and  humane 
treatment,  based  not  on  arithmetical  recompense 
but  on  the  basic  need  of  a  man  and  his  family. 

After  dealing  with  yet  further  forms  of  hypo 
crisy — best  covered  by  the  title  of  "  respect 
ability  "  —such   trifles   as   ceremonial   washing 
that  veil  the  general  humbug  involved  in  keeping 
the  outside  polished  and  not  bothering  about  the  Mk.  7 : 
inside,  Jesus  speaks  solemn  words  about  the   x~23 
fount  and  origin  of  evil  as  being  within,  not 
without  ;  if  the  heart  be  sound,  so  will  the  life  ; 
but  otherwise  no  amount  of  observances  can 
atone  or  compensate. 

So,    "  give   for   alms  those   things   that   are  Lk. 
within,  and  all  things  are  clean  unto  you"   -11:41 
a  difficult  passage,  which  might  mean  that  if 
such  actions  are  born  of  the  love  of  the  heart, 
the  alms  we  dispense  are  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
It   is    the   wholeheartedness   of    giving   which 
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Mk-     counts  with  Him,  whether  it  be  in  extent  the 

12   *  A.  ^ 

Mk.  widow's  two  mites,  the  entire  fortune  asked  of 
^l 2I  the  young  ruler,  or  the  sublime  consecration  of 
14:  a  woman's  treasure. 

1-9 

(4)  PRAYER 

Prayer  has  never  shed  the  primitive  matrix 
within  which  it  was  generated  and  developed. 
It  was  born  of  a  sense  of  need,  and  a  child  is  not 
always  apt  at  interpreting  its  own  need.  So  it 
has  always  been  with  prayer.  As  a  child  is 
liable  to  ask  for  everything  it  fancies,  so  men, 
viewing  God  as  an  infinite  storehouse  of  desirable 
things,  have  set  no  bounds  to  the  requests  they 
have  addressed  to  One  Who,  it  was  held,  could 
not  even  miss  what  He  gave.  This  childish  trait 
of  the  individual  or  the  race  God  has  treated 
indulgently,  although  there  has  been  perennial 
disappointment  or  chagrin  on  the  part  of 
petitioners  over  requests  to  which  an  answer 
could  be  given  only  in  the  negative  ;  or  dis 
illusionment,  when  the  granting  in  response  to 
importunate  insistence  produced  effects  far 
^.  other  than  anticipated  and  "  sent  leanness  into 
15  their  soul."  Jesus,  too,  was  careful  not  to 
discourage  anyone  from  coming  into  the  Father's 
presence  by  uttering  harsh  strictures  on  the 
selfishness  and  shortsightedness  of  much  that 
passes  as  prayer.  As  we  may  see  later,  however, 
Our  Lord's  own  attitude  in  prayer,  as  also  in  the 
words  of  His  recorded  petitions,  lead  us  into  a 
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completely  new  world  in  regard  to  the  conception 
of  what  prayer  may  and  should  be. 

There  were,  however,  certain  husks  of  carica 
ture  and  misconception,   which,   in  regard  to 
prayer,  as  with  fasting,  etc.,  He  stripped  away 
remorselessly.       '  Ye    ask,    and    receive     not,  James 
because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  spend  it  in  your  4 
pleasures,"  said  James,  the  brother  of  Our  Lord, 
and  one  quotation  from  each  synoptic  gospel 
will  establish  the  contention. 

First,  there  is  the  abominable  unreality  of 
such  prayer  as  is  addressed  to  God  but  at  men. 
"  And,  when  ye  pray,  ye  shall  not  be  as  the 
hypocrites  ;  for  they  love  to  stand  and  pray  in 
the  synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
that  they  may  be  seen  of  men."  The  attempt  to 
acquire  or  enhance  a  reputation  for  piety  may,  or 
may  not,  achieve  its  end,  for  what  that  is  worth ; 
but  it  certainly,  says  Jesus,  achieves  nothing  else. 

It  is  the  situation  satirised  by  Jesus  in  the 
most  searching  of  all  His  parables — the  type  of 
parable  that  is  a  merciless  cartoon,  though 
sketched  in  grotesque  lines.  It  contains  His 
"  advice  "  to  the  climber  who  foolishly  takes 
too  exalted  a  position  at  the  feast  and  is  sub 
sequently  moved  down  by  the  host  to  make 
room  for  a  more  distinguished  guest.  The 
indiscreet  strategist  must  then  ''  begin  with 
shame  to  take  the  lowest  place,"  since  all  the 
intervening  seats  where  he  might  rightly  have 
sat,  have  meanwhile  been  filled.  "  When  thou 
art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  place," 
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advises  Jesus,  "  that  when  he  that  hath  bidden 
thee  cometh,  he  may  say  to  thee,  Friend,  go  up 
higher ;  then  shall  thou  have  glory  in  the 
presence  of  all  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee."  A 
prominent  commentator  once  laboriously  in 
scribed  at  this  point  :  "  Humility  is  the  pass 
port  to  promotion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
Possibly,  but  not  this  calculated  distortion  of 
humility.  In  this  connection  the  same  words 
of  Jesus  are  apt  which  He  speaks  of  the  Pharisees' 
"  prayer  "  :  "  They  have  received  their  reward." 
A  second  feature  that  Jesus  marks  down  for 
destruction  is  the  self-conscious  virtue  that 
imagines  merit  to  exist  in  mere  length  of  utter- 

Mk.     ance.     "  They  which  devour  widows'  houses,  and 

to  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers  "  ;  picking  up 

the  second  warning  of  the  Matthaean  passage 

6:a7'  above,  not  to  use  "vain  repetitions,  as  the 
Gentiles  do :  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  speaking."  This  may  be 
forgiven  to  an  ignorant  heathen  pushing  round 
his  prayer-wheel  with  a  little  slip  of  a  request 
tucked  into  it  as  he  squats  on  the  dusty  Indian 
road,  but  it  is  not  to  be  viewed  with  such 
equanimity  when  it  is  done  for  conscious  effect 
by  a  religious  leader  who  should  know  better. 
Phrase-making  and  studied  eloquence  are  out  of 
place  in  prayer,  where  simple  sincerity  and 
profound  devotion  are  alone  in  keeping.  No, 

Matt,  says  Jesus,  "Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  Me, 

7:21  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 
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And,  thirdly,  pride,  even  though  it  be  aired 
for  the  sole  delight  of  the  possessor  and  not  for 
public  "  edification,"  is  woefully  out  of  place  in 
the  presence  of  God.  The  recital,  or  even  the  9_i4 
complacent  recollection,  of  either  virtuous 
achievement  or  abstention  from  ugly  sin,  true  to 
fact  though  it  be  in  the  main,  would  make  a 
poor  introduction  to  the  prayers  of  the  best  of 
men.  If  the  accent  is  not  on  the  certain  truth 
that,  like  everybody  else,  we  have  come  lament 
ably  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  we  are  liable  to 
go  away  again  justified  in  nothing  greater  than 
our  own  too  good  opinion.  Whether  the 
Pharisee's  prayer  was,  or  was  not,  uttered  for  the 
publican  to  hear,  it  was  certainly  uttered  with 
that  supposedly  flattering  comparison  in  mind. 
And  Jesus  is  holding  the  mirror  to  something 
which  is  far  from  a  pleasant  picture  as  well  as  to 
something  which  is  equally  far  from  prayer. 

Manifestly,  then,  in  many  directions  there 
was  a  work  of  clearance  to  be  done  before  space 
and  air  could  be  secured  to  plant  new  seed. 
As  Ruskin  has  it  :  '  You  will  see  that  most 
men's  minds  are  little  better  than  rough  heath 
wilderness,  neglected  and  stubborn,  partly 
barren,  partly  overgrown  with  pestilent  brakes 
and  venomous,  windsown  herbage  of  evil  sur 
mise  ;  that  the  first  thing  that  you  have  to  do 
for  them,  and  yourself,  is  eagerly  and  scornfully 
to  set  fire  to  this  ;  burn  all  the  jungle  into 
wholesome  ash-heaps,  and  then  plough  and  sow. 
All  the  true  literary  work  before  you,  for  life, 
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must  begin  with  obedience  to  that  order,  '  Break 
up  your  fallow  ground  and  sow  not  among 
thorns.'  "  x 

Here,  then,  Jesus  presents  a  totally  new  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  listless  word-painting,  it  is 
vigorous  action,  clearing  away  the  accumula 
tions  of  centuries,  the  brushwood  and  scrub  that 
impede  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Kingdom.  It  is  teaching  that  can  no  more  be 
introduced  into  old  forms  and  institutions, 
practices  and  habits,  than  a  new  patch  into  an 
old  garment,  or  new  wine  into  old  bottles  :  the 
patch  only  tears  itself  away  from  the  rotten 
fabric  as  the  new  wine  splits  the  dried-up 
cracked  leathern  bottles ;  so  that  in  both  cases  the 
situation  is  not  only  not  improved,  but  involves 
further  desperate  loss.  Thus,  Jesus  justified  His 
high-handed  action,  but  not  without  incurring 
ever-increasing  hostility  and  hatred.  Is  that 
not  comprehensible  ?  Everything  conspires  to 
sharpen  His  life  towards  crisis,  and  constantly 
to  hasten  Him  towards  a  tragic  collision  with  the 
authorities. 

1  Sesame  and  Lilies.  The  italics  are  Ruskin's  and  the  range 
of  truthfulness  in  the  passage  is  not  to  be  limited  to  "  literary  " 
work. 


CHAPTER     XII 

THE  GREAT  DIVIDE 

(General  review  of  Mark  3  :  1-8  :  22) 

IN  order  to  realise  how  events  and  tendencies 
are  forcing  on  this  crisis  let  us  recollect  that, 
although  at  this  moment  the  crowds  are  still 
interested,  on  their  own  terms — for,  after  all, 
here  is  One  Who  thrills  them  by  His  healing  of 
their  diseases,  by  His  power  of  scaring  out  devils 
and  by  His  positive  gifts  for  strong  leadership,  a 
man  eminently  qualified  to  be  their  king — yet 
the  authorities  are  now  unequivocally  hostile. 
The  Sadducees  or  Temple  priests,  the  party  that 
was  worldly  wise  as  to  the  value  of  an  entrenched 
position  built  on  subservience  to  Rome,  had 
never  been  in  two  minds  about  Him — it  was 
merely  that  to  their  contempt  they  had  subse 
quently  added  suspicion,  and  were  now  inspired 
by  definite  nervousness  of  the  lengths  to  which 
He  might  go.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
authorities  of  the  synagogue  and  religious  law, 
were,  however,  the  patriotic  nationalists,  and 
their  transit  from  watchful  interest  to  active 
hostility  was  now  complete  ;  moreover,  their 
status  and  their  influence  among  the  people  were 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of  the 
Sadducees.  They  had  not,  at  first,  attempted 
to  close  the  synagogues  against  Him,  but  He 
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had  early  shown  His  mettle  over  the  case  of 
healing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  in  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath.  This  was  a  test 
Mk-  case,  for  we  read  :  "  And  they  watched  Him, 
3 ' 2  whether  He  would  heal  him  on  the  Sabbath  day." 
After  that  the  gauntlet  was  down,  and  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  more  than  hours  before  they  picked 
it  up.  All  that  happened  subsequently  was  but 
fuel  added  to  their  wrath  and  grave  misgiving. 
Whilst  Jesus,  then,  is  beginning  to  collect  about 
Him  such  as  shall  one  day  form  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Pharisees  have  begun  to  plot  and 
form  alliances  with  a  view  to  His  destruction  as 
a  disruptive  religious  influence.  They  go  straight 
3 : 6  from  the  synagogue  to  conspire  with  the 
Herodians,  the  party  of  the  court  of  Herod. 
If  the  Herodians  here  mentioned  were  actual 
officials  of  the  court,  and  not  some  of  the  many 
time-serving  and  obsequious  hangers-on,  the 
action  of  the  Pharisees  was  tantamount  to 
lodging  information  with  the  police  to  the  effect 
that  here  was  a  dangerous  character  to  be 
watched  and  His  movements  tracked. 

Jesus  realises  that  His  work  is  severed  by  this 
action  from  ever  becoming  a  spiritual  movement 
within  the  religious  organisation  of  the  Jewish 
nation  ;  nor  is  it  long  before  He  appears  to 
realise  that  His  ends  are  not  to  be  achieved  by 
mass-preaching  and  crowd-conversion  ;  that  the 
crowds  are  even  a  menace  to  His  work,  however 
benevolent  their  superficial  attitude.  Out  of 
pity  He  still  heals  those  that  are  brought  to 
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Him  ;  but,  more  and  more,  He  seeks  the  solitude 
of  the  hills  and  lake  to  concentrate  on  His  inten 
sive  instruction  of  the  band  of  men  who  have 
loyally  surrendered  their  wills  and  lives  to  His 
leadership.  In  view  of  the  narrowed  opportuni 
ties  and  the  gathering  clouds  that  menace  His 
own  freedom  of  action,  and  His  very  life,  these 
form  the  vested  promise  of  all  that  He  had  once 
hoped  to  achieve  in  His  own  lifetime.  Perhaps 
on  this  account,  in  His  healing,  He  strongly 
impresses  the  fortunate  patient  not  to  spread  the 
tidings  abroad  and  precipitate  hampering 
crowds ;  His  movements  are  spasmodic — hither, 
thither  and  elsewhere.  There  is  the  beginning 
of  the  sense  of  being  hunted.  Yet,  even  though 
the  concentration  is  to  be  on  His  faithful  few, 
the  casting  out  of  devils  and  the  performance 
of  cures  are  to  be  continued.  The  love  of  God 
cannot  meet  suffering  and  ignore  it.  Yet,  all 
through,  from  the  very  beginning,  even  as  He 
envisaged  in  the  decisions  at  the  Temptation, 
miracles  have  been,  from  a  human  standpoint, 
His  undoing.  The  healing  of  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  precipitated  the  plot  against  His 
life  ;  His  casting  out  of  devils  under  an  aegis 
that  was  not  of  orthodoxy  led  Him  to  be  classed 
most  illogically,  but  fanatically,  as  the  prince  of 
devils'  own  agent ;  and,  if  we  are  to  follow 
John's  narrative,  it  was  to  raise  Lazarus  that  He 
entered  Jerusalem  on  the  last  fateful  occasion, 
against  His  disciples'  own  anxious  warning, 
Any  better  argument  against  a  facile  tendency 
10 
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to  dispose  of  miracles  at  any  price  is  difficult  to 
find  than  this,  that  they  embarrassed  Him  from 
first  to  last,  not  only  involving  Him  with  the 
authorities,  but  blinding  the  people  to  His  inner 
purpose  and  destiny,  muffling  their  ears  against 
what  He  desired  above  all  to  tell  them.  Would 
anyone  less  than  God  have  so  continued  ? 
Further,  to  remove  from  the  narrative  these 
potent  factors  in  its  course  is  to  make  nonsense 
of  the  sequences.  Granting  that  they  are  the 
least  part  of  His  ministry — almost  a  compassion 
ate  side-issue — they  constitute,  nevertheless,  the 
mainspring  of  the  people's  final  apathy  towards 
His  real  purpose  and  of  the  authorities'  final 
hostility  to  His  person.  Remove  or  explain  away 
the  miracles,  and  you  have  left  a  meaningless 
jumble  of  disconnected  events.  He  continues 
them,  then,  all  against  His  own  interest  and 
security,  because,  having  loved  His  own,  He 
must  love  them  unto  the  end.  Where  there  is 
faith,  He  must  honour  it.  That  is  what  He  has 
come  to  make  spring  up  on  earth  :  He  cannot,  at 
any  cost  to  Himself,  deny  it  when  it  appears. 
Even  death,  under  this  condition,  He  must 
combat,  and  for  men's  comfort  divest  it  of  terror 
and  ultimate  threat. 

Perhaps  one  may  be  permitted  to  diverge  from 
the  immediate  track  to  pursue  briefly  this  last 
development  of  the  principle.  It  ranks  as  a 
crowning  problem  in  the  minds  of  many.  Tak 
ing  all  the  Gospels,  there  are  three  instances  of 
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resurrection  previous  to  His  own — Jaiirus's 
daughter,  dead  a  matter  of  minutes ;  the 
widow's  son,  a  matter  of  hours  ;  Lazarus,  a 
matter  of  days.  Of  course,  the  three  incidents 
are  difficult,  progressively  more  difficult ;  not 
primarily,  however,  on  grounds  of  mere  possi 
bility,  if  we  maintain  the  view  of  Our  Lord  which 
we  postulated  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  ; 
but,  rather,  as  a  matter  of  evidence,  a  question 
of  fact.  Our  best  criterion  is  still  perhaps  their 
likelihood,  or  otherwise,  in  the  light  of  the 
character  of  Our  Lord.  Rough-and-ready 
criticism  would  dub  these  three  instances,  res 
pectively,  coma,  catalepsy  and  spiritual  legend. 
Assuming  for  the  moment,  however,  that  the 
evidence  is  adequate,  the  reader  wants  to  know 
why  this  apparently  arbitrary  selection  of  three 
particular  people  was  made  to  receive  the 
coveted  boon.  Thousands  upon  thousands  died 
during  His  three  years  of  ministry  in  Palestine, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  intervention  by  Him  in 
the  course  of  nature  :  why,  then,  did  He  inter 
vene  here  ?  Scrutiny  is  imperative,  if  only  for 
the  reason  we  have  recently  been  discussing, 
that  the  acts  were  bound  to  sidetrack  attention 
from  the  point  whither  He  wanted  to  direct  it. 
These  acts  are  not  aligned  with,  but  are  definitely 
obstructive  to  His  main  purpose.  To  preach, 
by  object-lesson,  the  apparently  crowning  im 
portance  of  mere  continuation  of  existence  on 
this  present  plane  is  anything  but  His  mission ; 
whilst,  moreover,  such  deeds  are  bound  to  attract 
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crowds  desirous  of  the  same  coveted  boon  and 
deaf  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  His  teaching.  Yet 
He  does  it,  does  it  thrice.  It  is  inadequate  to 
argue  that  He  performs  these  acts  as  experimental 
attempts  to  discover  the  limits,  if  any,  of  His 
power,  in  view  of  His  own  approaching  death. 
There  is  a  cool  calculation  about  this  theory  that 
is  definitely  repellent.  And,  as  to  His  power  to 
overcome  death,  He  seems  to  have  stood  in  no 
doubt.  There  was  nothing  tentative  about  His 
approaches  in  any  of  these  recorded  instances 
of  resurrection,  nor  are  we  ourselves  primarily 
concerned  with  any  doubt  of  His  power  to  effect 
it  merely  because  we  ourselves  have  not  dis 
covered  the  way. 

Even  so,  we  might  do  well  to  consider  how 
modern  medicine  is  discovering  that  it  can 
re-start  the  heart  after  it  has  stopped,  and  by 
injection  and  skilled  massage  set  the  "  dead  " 
man  upon  his  feet  again.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
prospect  at  all;  and  where  the  doctor  of  the 
future  is  going  to  think  his  efforts  in  the  service 
of  his  .patient  are  decently  and  properly  ended, 
and  where  interference  of  an  uncomfortably 
disturbing  kind  would  begin,  will  be  a  difficult 
problem  to  determine.  "  Death  "  is  not  so 
sharp  a  dividing  line,  after  all.  There  is  a 
belt  of  no-man's  land  :  is  it  widening  ?  The 
prolonged  duration  of  trances  and  the  authentic 
ated  cases  of  suspended  animation  of  yogis 
buried  in  coffins  under  many  feet  of  earth  may 
have  a  subsidiary  bearing  on  sheer  scepticism. 
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In  the  case  of  Our  Lord,  however,  we  have  agreed 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  discuss  the  motive 
and  the  plausibility  of  such  actions  in  the  light 
of  His  character. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  development  of  this 
hostile  conspiracy,  and  in  the  midst  of  disillusion 
ment  as  to  the  upshot  of  cures  of  sick  and  mad 
men,  that  the  incident  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
occurs.  And  it  is,  one  observes,  well  integrated  22-43 
into  the  general  narrative.  Jairus' s  daughter  is 
on  the  point  of  death ;  Jairus  pleads  for  healing. 
The  progress  towards  the  house  is  interrupted 
by  a  woman  with  a  disease  of  twelve  years' 
standing — not  a  fatal  malady,  nor  one  that 
stands  apparently  at  any  crisis.  Consistently 
enough,  however,  Jesus  refuses  to  pass  her  by. 
Jairus,  a  notable  figure  of  restraint,  evinces  a 
faith  in  Jesus  than  which  there  is  no  finer  in 
stance  in  the  Gospel.  He  does  not  wax  im 
patient,  nor  argue  that  the  woman  could  well 
await  her  turn ;  he  does  not  cry  hectically,  as  we 
should  expect,  under  Jesus' s  leisurely  interroga 
tion  of  her,  that  to  him  seconds,  let  alone 
minutes,  are  of  priceless  and  irredeemable  value. 
He  says  not  a  word.  Then  comes  the  dreaded 
news :  "  Thy  daughter  is  dead  :  why  troublest 
thou  the  Master  any  further  ?  ' 

"  Fear  not,"  interposes  Jesus,  to  Jairus, 
"  only  believe." 

Entering  the  room,  He  makes  no  capital  of 
what  He  proposes  to  do.  He  rather  discounts 
it  beforehand. 
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Amid  the  shrieking  of  the  mourners,  He  de 
mands,  "  Why  make  ye  a  tumult  and  weep  ? 
The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

Beautifully  and  tenderly  He  raises  her  up. 

They  are  amazed  ;  He  charges  them  to  main 
tain  secrecy.  That  is  vital  for  Him.  And,  in 
ordinary  tones,  He  then  bids  them  give  her 
something  to  eat. 

What  else  could  He  do  with  a  faith  like  that  of 
Jairus  ? 

Some  similarly  illuminating  story  may  well  lie 
behind  the  mystery  of  the  widow's  only  son  at 
Nain,  of  which  we  know  nothing  ;  whilst  behind 
the  story  of  Lazarus,  lies  the  reproach  of 
Martha's  real,  deep  faith ;  "  Jesus,  Lord,  if 
Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died. 
And  even  now  I  know  that,  whatsoever  Thou 
shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  Thee."  And 
Jesus,  in  a  great  act  of  trust,  flings  out  His  chal 
lenge  to  God  the  Father  to  reveal  Himself,  to 
grant  a  living  message  to  the  tears  and  troubles 
of  life,  to  the  desperation  of  death. 

Following  John's  narrative,  we  see  that  Jesus 
had  had  to  make  a  grave  decision  as  to  entering 
Jerusalem  where  His  enemies  waited  entrenched. 
Martha  could  not  guess  how  critically,  perhaps, 
Jesus  had  had  to  weigh  the  position  before 
taking  the  step.  He  acted  against  the  strong 
views  of  His  disciples,  who,  finding  their  opposi 
tion  vain,  then  heroically  announced  their  deter 
mination  to  "  go  and  die  with  Him."  But  the 
train  of  events,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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stricken  family,  was  an  apparently  leisurely 
response  to  their  urgent  call  for  help,  instead  of 
the  haste  they  might  have  expected  ;  and  the 
delay  had  proved  fatal  to  Lazarus.  The  re 
sponsibility  is  His.  Can  He  do  less  than  He 
now  does  ?  Actually,  He  does  far  more  than 
is  immediately  needed. 

"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  John 
records  Him  as  announcing,  in  bringing  back 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The  women's  trust  in 
Him  is  vindicated  ;  but,  far  more,  the  truth 
proclaimed  within  His  words  is  an  eternal,  time 
less,  universal  truth.  It  is  not  :  "I  give 
resurrection  to  this  man,"  but  "  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life."  To  this  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  is  but  a  symbol  in  history.  Nor 
need  we,  therefore,  be  disconcerted  in  face  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  seeing  the  incident  as 
historical.  One  admits  frankly,  as  one  must, 
that  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  framework  of 
the  Marcan  approach  and  entry  into  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Mark's  silence  about  so  pivotal  a  deed  is 
indeed  staggering.1  There  we  have  to  leave  it, 
though  He  and  His  words  abide,  and  death  is  set 
finally  and  forever  where  it  belongs  in  relation  to 
Himself  and  to  those  who  already  live  in  Him. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  however,  and 
finally  to  summarise  the  great  change  in  His 
attitude  to  His  mission  : 

Jesus  has  determined,  after  the  feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand  and  their  abortive  attempt  to 

1  See  p.  254. 
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make  him  King,  and  because  of  the  rumbling  of 
the  storm  of  hostility  in  which  Herod's  name  is 
now  mingled  with  the  distant  thunder,  to  make 
with  His  disciples  towards  neutral  territory. 
We  have  seen  how  on  that  very  night  they  had 
been  despatched  over  the  water  to  Bethsaida,  a 
town  outside  the  confines  of  Galilee  and  Peraea 
(Antipas's  territory),  and  within  the  dominion 
of  his  brother  Philip  ;  but  the  wind  had  driven 
them  back  on  to  the  western  shore  again.  Im 
mediately  the  same  scenes  with  the  crowds 
recur,  emphasising  afresh  the  hopelessness  of  the 
old  manner  of  life.  At  either  this  point,  or  after 
the  feeding  of  the  Four  Thousand,  we  must  en 
visage  the  sharpening  of  the  enemy  attack  and 
the  Pharisees'  kindly  warning  hastening  His 
departure  into  exile.  (We  will  take  it  at  the 
second  of  these  points).  On  this  occasion, 
skirting  Galilee,  He  makes  overland  direct  for  old 

Mk.  Phoenicia — Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  Gentile  community 
—en  route  for  Decapolis,  to  the  east  of  Jordan. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  what  the  heathen  Celsus, 
in  the  famous  tag,  describes  caustically  as  Jesus 
"  running  off  with  His  disciples  hither  and 
thither."  The  further  fleeting  visit  to  the 
western  shore,  after  feeding  the  Four  Thousand, 
reveals  more  than  enough  to  testify  to  the 
growing  acuteness  of  the  crisis.  He  encounters 

Mk.z :  an  unmistakable  ultimatum  from  the  Pharisees 
in  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  a  conclusive  sign  of 
the  authority  on  which  He  acted  and  spoke.  If 
we  are  right  in  introducing  here  the  above- 
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mentioned  sidelight  from  Luke,  we  see  the  civil  ^*- 
strength  of  Herod  behind  the  Pharisee  demand, 
and  trouble  is  indeed  imminent.  Certain  of  the 
more  unbiased  among  the  Pharisees  were  doubt 
less  disgusted  at  such  an  alliance  with  a  degener 
ate  of  Herod's  type  and  his  riff-raff  of  followers 
in  order  to  hound  to  death  a  misguided  enthusiast 
like  Jesus.  They,  therefore,  gave  Him  a  friendly 
warning  to  be  gone  :  "  Get  Thee  out,  and  go 
hence  :  for  Herod  would  fain  kill  Thee."  For 
the  threat,  however,  whilst  accepting  the 
friendly  warning,  Jesus  has  defiance  to  measure 
against  defiance  :  "  Go  and  say  to  that  fox  : 
Behold  I  cast  out  devils  and  perform  cures  to 
day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  am  per 
fected.  "  The  fox  is  a  quarry  rather  than  a 
huntsman,  for  all  its  boasting  :  it  hunts  only  the 
defenceless,  and  its  craftiness  must  always  yield 
to  strength.  "  Howbeit,"  He  continues,  "  I 
must  go  on  my  way  to-day  and  to-morrow  and 
the  day  following  :  for  it  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem."  But  from  this  climax 
of  almost  bitter  irony  His  mood  melts  down  into 
one  of  deepest  sorrow  in  the  words  of  perhaps 
the  most  moving  lament  in  literature.  "  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killeth  the  prophets, 
and  stoneth  them  that  are  sent  unto  her  !  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  own  brood 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  !  "  Z3  •  34 

What  frustration  is  here  !     What  terrible  dis 
appointment  and  desperate  grief  in  One  Who 
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came  to  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him 
not !  Yet  He  went  steadily  on,  taking  from 
Herod  those  days  He  said  He  would  take,  the 
"  to-day,  to-morrow  and  the  day  following," 
which  He  needed  for  the  teaching  and  confirma 
tion  of  His  disciples.  From  the  feeding  of  the 
Five  Thousand  to  the  setting  out  for  Jerusalem 
He  was  to  have  His  eight  months  for  that 
purpose. 

But  now,  standing  at  "  Dalmanutha,"   and 

hearing  the  threat  of  Herod  in  all  its  naked 

menace,  He  knows  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

Mk.    They  take  boat  for  Bethsaida,  and  this  time 

8 :  X4  there  is  no  mistake  about  reaching  it.     So  great 

is  the  haste,  indeed,  that  the  disciples  omit  to 

take  bread.      From  Bethsaida    they  pass    on 

through  Philip's  territory  to  Cassarea  Philippi. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  terrible 
strain  of  these  days,  yet,  even  in  Gentile  Tyre, 
perhaps  through  the  indiscreet  chatter  of  the 
disciples  whose  irrepressible  pride  and  admira 
tion  must  needs  even  here  overflow,  His  incog 
nito  was  destroyed,  and  the  peaceful  seclusion 
of  a  possible  brief  holiday  invaded. 

"  Mingle  your  cares  with  pleasure  now  and 
then,"  said  Cato,  and  Jesus  possessed  the  sub 
lime  art  of  taking  His  circumstances  for  what 
they  were  without  blaming  others  for  what  they 
Mk    .  had  become.     Therefore  we  are  bequeathed  an 
24-37  idyll  where  we  might  have  had  but  an  expression 
of    exasperation.     And,    because    of    that,    we 
learn   that   Jesus   loved   the   independence,  of 
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humour  that  refuses  to  be  crushed,  that  gives 
as  good  as  it  takes.  The  hymn  notwithstand 
ing,  the  "  piercing  wit  "  is  not  too  mean  a  delight 
for  Him.  And  one  may  easily  imagine  the 
refreshment  that  came  of  this  rapier-play  to  a 
mind  inured  to  the  dull  misunderstanding  and 
the  wooden  obtuseness  of  the  Twelve.  Sampling 
the  woman's  sprightly  and  resilient  spirit  in  His  cf:  M 
opening  remark,  He  held  her  at  arm's  length,  9 
probing  and  pressing  hard,  yet  hoping  she  would 
hold  out — as,  to  His  manifest  delight,  she  did, 
revealing  a  strong  faith  cloaked  beneath  the  wit 
of  repartee  and  offering  a  smile  for  tears. 

How  marked  it  is  that  all  the  work  of  Jesus 
that  lasted  was  born  of  individual  contact.  We 
do  well  to  remember  this  when  we  see  whole 
nations  apparently  changed  by  mass-compres 
sion,  and  attempts  made  to  influence  and  trans 
form  men  in  the  million  by  means  of  the  devices 
that  distinguish  the  twentieth  century.  Either 
for  the  worse,  or  for  the  better,  how  much  will 
abide  ?  Is  this  a  rock  to  build  on  ?  or  a  rock 
which,  falling,  shall  grind  nations  into  the  powder 
of  disintegration  ?  It  remains  for  us  to  study 
Jesus  both  in  His  changed  attitude  to  the  people 
at  large  and  in  His  inner  concentration  on  the 
Twelve  as  these  outer  hopes  crumble  finally 
away. 


CHAPTER     XIII 

THE   OUTER  CRISIS 

The  Kingdom  veiled  beneath  parables. 
(Mark  4,  etc.) 

THE  Kingdom  of  God  meant  one  thing  to 
Jesus  ;  another  thing  to  the  crowd,  as 
indeed  also  to  the  authorities :  the  Messiah, 
therefore,  who  should  be  King  and  Lord  of  this 
Kingdom  meant  correspondingly  different  things. 
This  is  the  source  of  cleavage.  Jesus,  by  re 
nouncing  His  own  views  of  Kingdom  and 
Messiah,  could  have  gained  some  sort  of 
Napoleonic  triumph.  So  admits  one  of  the 
greatest  of  religious  historians,  Professor  H.  M. 
Gwatkin  1 :  "It  was  quite  possible  to  break  the 
yoke  of  Rome  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  cared  to 
do  it.  Israel  fought  more  than  once  on  equal 
terms  with  Rome  for  the  dominion  of  the  East,  and 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  win  it  under  better 
leaders  than  Bar-Cochab  and  John  of  Gischala." 
Such  a  victory,  however,  "  would  only  have 
subjected  a  rotten  Gentile  world  to  a  rotten 
Jewish  nation."  To  any  such  kingdom  Jesus 
denied  all  countenance  ;  but  to  the  Jews  a 
Messiah  who  would  abdicate  from  the  time- 
honoured  dream  of  national  independence  was 
so  unthinkable  that  He  could  be  no  Messiah  at 

1  Early  Church  History,  i,  p.  54. 
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all — merely  an  impostor.  Indeed,  so  full  were 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  some  such  triumphant 
picture  that  every  straight  sentence  He  spoke 
about  the  Kingdom  or  His  own  Lordship  was 
subject  to  crass  misunderstanding  and  danger 
ous  misconception.  Waves  of  frantic  popular 
delusion  seethed  about  Him,  so  that  He  could 
not  at  all  develop  in  public  His  teaching  about 
Himself  as  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
and  Ruler  of  the  world  that  was  to  be. 

Similarly,  part  at  least  of  the  hostility  of  the 
authorities  was  due  to  the  fact  that  He  showed 
this  unnatural  detachment  from  nationalist  aims 
and  institutions.  The  same  historian  says  * : 
"  It  was  not  the  shock  of  blasphemy  which 
stirred  the  deepest  hatred  of  the  Pharisee,  but 
his  shuddering  fear  that  this  was  no  narrow 
Judaism,  but  merged  the  privilege  of  Israel  in 
the  higher  revelation  of  one  Father  of  ah1  men." 
He  had  probed  the  Syrophoenician  woman  who 
addressed  Him  as  "  Son  of  David  "  by  saying  : 
"  I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,"  but  by  the  act  of  mercy  that 
followed  the  words,  as  by  the  unlimited  scope 
of  His  views  and  attitude,  He  had  shown 
Himself  to  be  One  Who  did  plan  to  save  the 
whole  world.  Why,  even  John  the  Baptist, 
His  forerunner,  had  rapped  this  racial  exclusive- 
ness  sharply  over  the  knuckles  when  he  shouted 
derisively  :  "  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise 
up  children  unto  Abraham."  Jesus  could 

1  Early  Church  History,  i,  p.  18. 
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parley  with  these  narrow  nationalists  without 
essential  treachery  :  and  they  could  not  meet 
Him  without  jettisoning  the  vivid  hopes  and 
expectations  which  had  sustained  their  race  for 
centuries.  It  was  such  a  deadlock  that  to  pur 
sue  teaching  in  public  along  the  lines  of  straight 
words  was  only  to  confound  the  whole  situation 
at  large  and  to  endanger  the  prospects  of  His 
intense  desire  to  afford  the  disciples  intimate 
instruction  in  the  matter  of  that  Kingdom  which 
it  was  His  life-work  to  found. 

He  adopts,  therefore,  the  device  of  concealing 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  so  that  its 
meaning  shall  not  lie  open  to  the  shallow  who 
will  only  distort  it  to  their  own  and  everyone 
else's  destruction,  but  shall  be  ascertainable  by 
the  thoughtful  and  perceptive  mind,  whether  of 
His  disciples  whom  He  designs  to  tutor  in  such 
powers  of  perception,  or  of  any  chance  hearer 
who  cares  to  ponder  and  enquire  for  the  inner 
meaning.  This  is  a  revolutionary  step,  yet  it 
safeguards  the  passionate  desire  of  the  Saviour 
that  no  earnest  seeker  after  salvation,  no  soul 
that  is  willing  not  to  be  offended  by  His  outlook 
and  methods,  shall  be  denied  opportunity  to 
find  the  way. 

At  the  same  time  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
marks  a  turning-point  in  the  whole  orientation 
and  attitude  of  the  Ministry.  It  marks  the  end 
of  any  hope  He  might  ever  have  entertained  of 
mass-results  and  speedy  victory  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  over  the  crusted  prejudices  and  delusions 
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of  sinful  mankind.  The  first  of  His  parables, 
The  Sower,  is  at  its  inmost  a  confession  of  failure 
and  bitter  disappointment.  And  it  may  not  be 
accidental  that  all  the  strain  contingent  upon 
the  decision  to  make  this  sweeping  change,  to 
gether  with  its  first  inauguration,  reveals  Him  (at 
the  end  of  the  chapter)  worn  out  and  asleep  in  a 
boat  on  the  midst  of  the  lake,  whither  He  has  re 
tired  with  His  disciples  to  find  the  peace  of  God.  Mk-  4 

Here,  in  the  parable,  which  for  the  casual 
hearer  is  merely  an  interesting  description  of  the 
vagaries  and  vicissitudes  of  the  farmer's  life,  is 
displayed,  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  the 
picture  of  the  Saviour  casting  the  seed.  And  all 
the  seed  is  good  seed  ;  but  the  broadcasting  of 
it,  assessed  in  categories  of  the  audience,  meets 
with  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  failure.  There  are 
the  hardened  hearers  who  interpret  every  idea 
by  their  own  preconceived  notions.  They  think 
they  understand  because  they  twist  everything 
into  subordination  to  their  prejudices.  There 
are,  again,  the  excitable  and  emotional  mem 
bers  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  every  crowd, 
who  welcome  everything  new,  glow  white-hot 
with  enthusiasm — and  burn  out.  There  are 
the  people,  also,  who  never  can  be  induced  to 
burn  their  boats,  to  make  vital  decision ;  they 
nurse  the  seed  of  both  worlds  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  coarser  growth  inevitably  wins.  Lastly, 
just  a  few  are  receptive  ;  are  entirely  willing, 
though  only  slowly  successful  in  the  effort,  to 
abandon  old  prejudices  ;  have  made  a  surrender 
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of  heart  that  is  not  a  superficial  emotion,  and 
will  burn  slowly ;  have  cut  out  drastically, 
though  not  without  subsequent  backward  glances, 
every  claim  and  ambition  that  might  have  com 
peted  for  mastery. 

The  new  accent 1  of  the  parable,  and  of  those 
that  follow  it,  is  on  growth.  And  that  is  a 
strange  idea  in  kingdoms  to  the  Jews.  Living 
in  a  country  of  frequent  reverses  and  deliver 
ances,  of  subjugations  and  liberations,  from  the 
days  of  the  Judges  to  the  present  period  of 
Roman  domination,  they  only  understood  the 
reality  of  a  kingdom  the  coming  of  which  would 
be  framed  on  catastrophic  lines.  The  heroes  of 
their  race  were  insurgents  and  rebels  from  the 
time  of  Gideon  and  Samson  to  the  time  of 
Judas,  Theudas — and  even  of  Barabbas,  whom 
they  preferred  to  Jesus.  Moral  character  went 
for  little  in  their  regard  if  only  a  man  had  struck 
a  blow  at  the  conqueror. 

Had  Jesus,  therefore,  instead  of  telling  a  story, 
begun  to  talk  of  a  kingdom,  they  would  have 
grown  frantic  with  excitement,  seized  and  borne 
Him  aloft  on  their  shoulders  to  make  Him  its 
King.  Had  He  then  discoursed  on  its  slow 
growth  they  would  either  have  slain  Him  incon 
tinently  or  cynically  dubbed  Him  mad.  The 
words  of  Mark  Antony,  slily  playing  upon  the 
passions  of  the  crowd  as  he  referred  to  the 
generosity  of  Caesar's  will,  come  to  mind  as  d 

1  Without,  of  course,  ruling  out  the  more  familiar  note  of 
crisis. 
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propos  :  "  It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you 
mad."  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  happen 
in  the  Early  Church,  built  up  of  Jews  who  could 
not  forthwith  find  release  from  the  saturation 
of  centuries.  Even  to  them  the  Church  was  a 
sort  of  makeshift  to  tide  them  over  until  the 
advent  of  the  Kingdom  should  suddenly  dawn, 
catastrophically  descending  from  Heaven,  with 
Christ  on  the  clouds.  They  had  flown  off,  in 
just  this  fashion,  on  a  wild  misunderstanding  of 
a  simple  sentence  or  so.  e.g.,  "  There  be  some  of  Matt. 

x-     .  O 

them  that  stand  here,  which  shall  in  no  wise 
taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  His  Kingdom."  They  painted  it  with 
the  dyed-in-the-wool  colours  of  their  own  in 
grained  imagination.  And  when  Pentecost 
arrived,  exalted  as  they  were,  they  did  not 
recognise  it  for  what  it  was. 

The  growth  of  an  idea  or  ideal  is  just  as  quick 
as  is  permitted  by  the  minds  in  which  the  seed 
is  embedded.  It  was  to  this  fact  that  Jesus 
surrendered,  to  become  the  Gardener  of  a  few 
plants — though  never  the  remote  Connoisseur  of  a 
few  exquisite  souls — the  Shepherd  of  a  few  sheep, 
even  while  the  sheep  of  all  the  world  had  a  place 
in  His  heart  and  clamoured  for  His  compassion. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  general  reader  I 
must  turn  aside  here  once  more  to  deal,  even  at 
some  length,  with  a  problem  that  often  besets  the 
youthful  mind.  It  is  one  of  those  perplexities 
which,  left  alone,  drips  slow  poison  into  the  under 
standing.  Why  did  Jesus  say,  in  interpreting 
ii 
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.  4 ;  this  parable  to  His  disciples  :  "  Unto  you  is 
12  given  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  :  but 
unto  them  that  are  without,  all  things  are  done 
in  parables  "  ?  Some  reader  might  expand  it : 
"  Well,  so  far  we  have  got  a  working  notion  of 
His  purpose.  But  why  does  He  go  out  of  His 
way  to  continue  :  '  That  seeing  they  may  see,  and 
not  perceive  :  and  hearing  they  may  hear,  and 
not  understand  ;  lest  haply  they  should  turn 
again,  and  it  should  be  forgiven  them '  ?  " 

Apart  from  the  last  clause  we  might  have  read 
into  it  a  protection  of  people  against  themselves, 
i.e.,  "  That  they  might  not,  thinking  they  under 
stand  when  all  the  time  they  have  hold  of  the 
wrong  end,  wrest  my  words  to  their  own  de 
struction."  This,  however,  does  not  cover  the 
bitter-sounding  twist  of  the  last  clause. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  allusion,  these 
words  troubled  me  much  as  a  boy,  along  with 
rather  terrible  things  relating  to  Judas  and 
others  which,  we  read,  came  about  "  in  order 
that  the  scriptures  might  be  fulfilled."  It 
seemed  to  me  so  dreadful,  as  well  as  so  inexplic 
able,  that  in  the  one  case  Jesus  should  cast  over 
the  people  He  came  to  save  a  spell  calculated  to 
prevent  that  very  salvation  reaching  them  ;  and, 
in  the  second,  that  certain  horrible  things  should 
happen  merely  so  that  some  venerable  prophet 
might  be  proved  correct  in  his  forecast. 

My  release  came  (shortly  after  I  began  study 
ing  my  Greek  Testament)  through  meeting  a 
sentence  of  Professor  J.  H.  Moulton's,  to  the 
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effect  that  in  Alexandrine  Greek  the  conjunc 
tion  tva  ("  in  order  that")  had  largely  lost  its 
"  telic  force  "  (i.e.,  purposive  significance).  One 
might  interpret  this  by  saying  that  it  had  been 
reduced  to  parallelism  with  the  Latin  "  ut  "  with 
the  subjunctive,  which,  as  we  know,  can  either 
stand  for  purpose  in  a  final  clause,  or  for  result 
in  a  consecutive  clause.  And  the  sense  of  the 
context  is  the  only  guide  as  to  which  we  must 
choose.  Where  I  saw  this  precise  remark  of 
Professor  Moulton's  I  cannot  now  recollect,  but 
I  may  perhaps  endorse  the  substantial  truth  of 
my  memory  by  quoting  from  his  famous  Gram 
mar  of  New  Testament  Greek  (p.  208)  :  "  The 
careful  study  of  typical  sentences  like  Matt.  10  : 
25,  8:8  (contrast  3  :  n),  18  :  6,  Jn.  i  :  27 
(contrast  Lk.  15:  19),  4:  34,  15:  8,  13,  Lk. 
i  :  43,  will  show  anyone  who  is  free  from  pre 
disposition  that  tva  can  lose  the  last  shred  of 
purposive  meaning."  To  take  a  forceful  illus 
tration,  suppose  we  try  to  translate  tva  as  "in 
order  that  "  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Who  /*• 
did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was 
born  blind  ?  ':  we  arrive  at  nonsense. 

Let  us,  however,  if  we  may,  lay  this  spook 
thoroughly  whilst  we  are  about  it,  trusting  that 
those  who  find  the  subject  dull  will  skip  the 
next  four  pages. 

My  studies  at  Cambridge  brought  me  into  close 
friendship  with  one  of  the  very  greatest  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  day,  Professor  R.  H.  Kennett,  who 
reminds  us  in  his  arresting  manner  that  the  writers 
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of  the  New  Testament — as  well  as  of  the  Old- 
were  Jews,  and  that  they  wore  Greek,  so  to  speak, 
as  a  garment : ' '  The  hands  are  the  hands  of  Greece, 
but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Israel." x  The  gospels 
have  Jewish  authors  and  a  Jewish  tongue 
(Aramaic) 2  behind  them .  Hebrew  is  a  very  direct 
language,  not  given  to  saving  clauses.  Speaking 
of  a  morn  which  is  red,  it  will  say  "  turned  into 
blood,"  not,  "into  blood,  as  it  were."  It  says 
' '  This  is,' '  rather  than ' '  This  represents."  It  has, 
too,  the  instinctive  habit  of  telescoping  cause  and 
effect.  Hosea  says  :  "Of  their  silver  and  their 
gQift  have  they  made  them  idols,  that  they  may  be 
cut  off."  Making  idols  had  the  result  of  getting 
the  people  into  trouble  :  therefore,  the  sen 
tence,  though  cast  in  an  apparently  purposive 
way,  carries  no  more  real  intention  than  I  do 
when  I  say  to  a  boy  who  is  "  seeking  "  trouble  : 
"  Well,  you  have  asked  for  it  !  "  Actually  he 
could  plead  that  he  had  not  asked  for  it. 
But  I  might  retort  that  his  actions  have  been  so 
foolish  that  practically  they  are  tantamount  to 
that.  So  the  disposition  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
large  is  such  that  only  one  reaction  can  accrue 
from  Our  Lord's  consistent  attitude. 

1  See  also  In  Our  Tongues,  R.  H.  Kennett,  pp.  1-50  (Arnold). 

2  It  used  to  be  said,  by  way  of  rough  definition,  that  Aramaic 
was  "  spoken  Hebrew."     This  is  scarcely  accurate,  but  the 
two   languages   are   closely   related,   both   belonging   to   the 
Semitic  family  of  languages,  and  the  Jews  adopted  it  during 
the  exile  in  Babylon.     Aramaic  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  Daniel  and  Ezra.     As  Professor  Peake  says,  "  Hebrew  was 
slowly  strangled  by  Aramaic,"  and  the  latter  was,  of  course, 
the  language  of  Palestine  in  Our  Lord's  time. 
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Again,  the  Jews  used  to  speak  of  God  as 
selling  His  people  into  slavery — although,  as 
the  psalmist  puts  it,  by  way  of  explanation, 
the  idea  of  God's  receiving  a  price  is  obviously 
ridiculous  :  "  Thou  sellest  Thy  people  for Ps- 
naught,  and  hast  not  increased  Thy  wealth  by  4< 
their  price."  Similarly,  the  opposite  notion  of 
ransom  or  redemption  carries  no  hint  of  a  price 
to  any  actual  recipient.  Both  are  trans actional 
phrases  used  to  express  a  state,  either  of  des 
perate  misery,  as  of  a  man  sold  into  foreign 
slavery,  or  of  ecstatic  joy  at  his  being  restored 
to  the  favour  of  a  beloved  master.  The  whole 
accent  and  emphasis  are  on  the  resultant  con 
dition,  and  the  action  has  to  be  telescoped 
dramatically  to  convey  that. 

Thus,  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  being  ful 
filled,  a  certain  result  suggests  a  condition  such 
as  if  a  certain  quotation  had  been  fulfilled,  or 
as  if  I  might  illustrate  a  situation  by  saying  : 
"  As  the  poet  Tennyson  has  it,"  i.e.,  meaning 
that  I  find  in  his  words  a  suitable  expression  of  a 
certain  situation  that  has  occurred.  In  Hebrew 
the  one  word  does  duty  for  "  to  fulfil,"  "  by  way 
of  fulfilment,"  and  "  in  fulfilling."  And  tva 
7EXY)pco6fl  from  the  Jewish  writer  of  Greek  is  a 
mere  transcript  of  his  native  Hebrew  word 
lemalle.  Here,  then,  is  a  release  from  such  an 
apparent  horror  as,  "And  not  one  of  them/n; 
perished,  but  the  son  of  perdition  ;  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fulfilled."  There  is  no  fatalism 
in  the  Bible  properly  interpreted.  Judas' s 
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action  recalls  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  an  apt 
illustration  from  Old  Testament  Scripture  which 
he  promptly  quotes,  signifying,  "  So  that  this 
writing  found  a  fulfilment  or  example  in  real 
life.  ..." 

We  turn,  then,  once  more  to  the  passage  at 
isa  6:^ssue  m  Mark's  Gospel.  We  note  that  it  is  a 
9, 10  quotation  from  Isaiah  with  a  smoother  render 
s'; *2i  ing  in  Jeremiah,  and  elsewhere.  Commenting 
on  the  original  utterance,  Professor  Adam  Smith 
says 1 :  "  We  can  understand  why  he  should  have 
described  the  bitter  fruits  of  experience  as  an 
imperative  laid  upon  him  by  God.  '  Make 
fat  the  heart  of  this  people  and  its  ears  make 
heavy,  etc.'  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  prophet's 
grammar,  when  it  would  state  a  necessary 
principle  or  effect,  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
command."  Of  Our  Lord's  quoting  of  it,  the  same 
commentator  continues  :  "  It  is  rather  the 
statement  of  what  He  believed  to  be  the  neces 
sary  effect  of  a  ministry  like  His  own."  Per 
haps,  then,  we  may  venture  to  rewrite  without 
unfair  paraphrase  the  rendering  in  Mark  : 
"  Unto  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  :  but  unto  them  that  (by  their  at  present 
unalterable  attitude)  are  without,  all  things  are 
done  in  parables:  so  that,  as  a  result  (unhappily) , 
they  see,  without  perceiving,  and  hear  without 
understanding,  so  that  (as  yet,  alas !)  they  do  not 
turn  again  to  receive  forgiveness." 

Professor  Manson  (The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  pp. 

1  Adam  Smith,  Isaiah,  ad  loc. 
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77,  78),  in  arriving  at  a  similar  conclusion,  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mark's  quotation  here 
agrees  with  the  Targum  against  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Septuagint,  in  putting  the  verbs  in  the 
third  person  rather  than  the  second,  but  gives 
final  clauses  where  the  Targum  has  relative 
clauses  ;  and  comments  on  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  particle  is  used  for  both  (as  it  were  ot  or 
foot),  and  that  Mark's  rendering  rests  on  a  mis 
understanding  of  the  Aramaic  due  to  this 
ambiguity.  Professor  Manson  thus  very  simply, 
establishes  the  rendering  :  '  To  you  is  given  the 
secret  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  but  all  things 
come  in  parables  to  those  outside  who 

See  indeed  but  do  not  know, 

And  Hear  indeed  but  do  not  understand, 

Lest  they  should  repent  and  receive  forgiveness." 

To  which  Professor  Manson  adds,  "  Where  the 
last  words  would  seem  to  mean :  '  For  if  they  did, 
they  would  repent  and  receive  forgiveness.'  ' 

But,  on  any  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
there  still  remains  the  open  and  unlimited  invi 
tation  of  verse  9,  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear,"  as  also  such  public  opportunities  of  Mk.  * 
accepting  the  challenge  as  Mark  records  a  little  34 f • 
later. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE  INNER  CRISIS 
(THE  DECLARATION  OF  "  MESSIAH  ") 

(Mark  8  :  27-38  ;  9  :  2-8,  30-32  ;  10  :  32-45,  and  parallels) 

WHEREAS  the  attempt  to  induce  the 
established  religious  authorities  and 
the  crowd  at  large  to  accept  Him  on 
His  own  terms  had  failed,  and  the  failure  had 
been  accepted  as  decisive,  there  remained  the  far 
more  serious  test  to  be  made  of  the  reactions  of 
His  own  more  intimate  band  to  the  same  vital 
challenge.  We  can  imagine  with  what  diffi 
dence — perhaps  actual  shrinking — Our  Lord  ap 
proached  His  putting  of  the  question  on  which 
everything  hung.  If  they  answered  wrongly,  it 
was  not  a  question  that  could  be  put  again. 
For  some  two  years  or  more  He  had  lived  inti 
mately  with  them,  trusting  their  human  nature, 
honouring  their  independence  of  judgment, 
respecting  the  integrity  of  each  personality  :  on 
the  crucial  question  of  who  He  was  He  had  not 
instructed  them.  He  had  with  them  made  the 
great  experiment  He  has  pursued  with  all  that 
have  come  after  them — "  Follow  Me,  and  make 
up  your  own  mind."  The  whole  future,  how 
ever,  now  hung  on  the  issue  as  to  whether  this 
very  ordinary  sample  of  the  human  race — very 
ordinary  by  the  criterion  of  intelligence,  intellect 
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and  intuition — had  realised  what  the  authorities 
and  crowd  had  failed  to  realise  ;  that  with  Him, 
under  the  unkingly  garment  of  the  carpenter's 
son,  uncrowned,  unheralded  and  unsung  save  by 
a  stern  man  of  the  desert,  they  had  been  living 
with  the  Son  of  God  on  earth,  with  Him  Who  was 
the  One,  and  the  only  One,  Who  should  redeem 
both  Israel  and  the  world.  If  He  failed  to 
secure  any  such  spontaneous  declaration  from 
them,  without  guidance  of  any  leading  question, 
then  the  great  decision  which  He  had  taken,  and 
to  which  He  had  been  completely  loyal  since  He 
announced  it,  had  ended  in  disappointment ;  I7_2i 
and  His  failure  was  tragically  complete.  Yet 
He  could  not  defer  the  trial  in  order  to  lengthen 
the  time  of  preparation,  for  He  must  be  in 
Jerusalem  by  Passover  to  give  that  centre  of 
political  and  religious  life  its  great  last  chance. 
The  decision  could  not  be  made  elsewhere  than 
at  the  capital  and  at  the  most  significant  period 
of  the  year,  at  the  apex  of  both  national  and 
religious  enthusiasm — the  Passover.  That  was 
when  and  where,  if  at  all,  the  Messiah  must  be 
recognised  and  His  claims  acknowledged  so  as  to 
indicate  a  complete  acceptance  and  obedience. 
Jesus  always  faced  conditions  at  their  most 
difficult  and  uncompromising  point,  so  that  the 
decision  might  be  real  and  significant.  But, 
although  He  must  give  to  Jerusalem  the  oppor 
tunity,  yet  it  was  a  Jerusalem,  as  He  well  knew, 
that  stoned  those  that  were  sent  unto  it.  He 
had  small  hope.  The  future  hinged  on  whether 
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those  who  went  with  Him  were  convinced  of 
His  identity,  and  sufficiently  convinced  to  with 
stand  the  shock  of  seeing  a  whole  nation  de 
nounce  the  claim  and  set  about  killing  Him. 

Under  the  very  shadow  of  a  city  emblematic 
of   Roman  imperial   might,    Caesarea   Philippi, 
Jesus  begins  the  fateful  conversation  with  awef ul 
fairness  and  lack  of  direction.     With  deliberate 
^1388:  casualness  He  asks  :    "  Who  do  men  say  that  I 
MM.     am  ?  "  and  waits  while  they  distribute  the  talk 
\3_28   of  the  town  :    "  John  the  Baptist"  —a  paltry 
shallow  guess,  shared  uneasily  by  Herod  and 
those  as  superstitious  as  himself  ;    showing  no 
more  acumen  and  insight  than  the  next  fantastic 
fling,    "  Elijah."     When   we   make   a   guess   it 
should  be  a  good  one  ;    though  it  must  be  ad 
mitted  that  "  Elijah  "  was  suggested  by  current 
tradition,  in  that  Elijah  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
return  and  announce  the  Messiah  ;    therefore, 
the  Messiah  could  not  come  until  Elijah  had 
done  his  part.      What  this  guess  missed  was 
proper   attention   to   the   public   statement   of 
Jesus  concerning  John  the  Baptist  :    "  If  ye  are 
ii :  14    willing  to  receive  it,  this  is  Elijah,  which  is  to 
come."     Other  answers  take  vague  refuge  in 
"The  Prophets";  but  the  only  one  that  reveals 
any  account   of   character — and  who,  in   that 
regard,   could  be  less  easily  mistaken  for  the 
violent    Elijah    or    John    than    Jesus  ? — was 
Jeremiah . "    He  was,  in  disposition  and  life ,  very 
like  Jesus,  so  much  so  that  he  actually  is  con- 
ifi'  I9    sidered  to  have  been  the  living  "  artist's  model  " 
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on  which  the  inspired  painter,  five  centuries 
before  Christ,  based  his  picture  of  the  character 
of  the  suffering  servant  of  God x  that  should  one 
day  come.  It  was  the  only  character  that  a  **<*•  53 
loving  God  could  wear  if  He  came  to  earth,  but 
it  is  an  amazing  conception  for  the  days  when  it 
was  written,  and  in  only  an  occasional  detail 
have  the  lineaments  of  the  actual  model  dis-  5S£ 
placed  those  proper  to  the  ethereal  conception  of  2  (6) 
the  artist's  mind.  And  so  trifling  a  lapse  is 
always  liable  to  happen  even  to  a  great  artist. 
These  answers  would  not  surprise  Jesus.  He 
now  comes  to  the  vital  moment :  "  Who  say  ye 
that  I  am  ?  J;  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Peter,  representing  the  rest,  exclaims,  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ  (the  Son  of  the  living  God)." 
Even  in  His  profound  relief  and  exaltation,  Jesus 
first  charges  them  to  keep  this  revelation  secret. 
"  Christ,"  of  course,  is  but  the  Greek  transcript 
of  "  Messiah,"  and  for  His  disciples  to  bruit  Him 
abroad  as  Messiah  is  to  begin  all  over  again  the 
dangerous  misunderstanding  of  His  purpose  and 
nature,  to  start  an  avalanche  which  would 
sweep  even  the  disciples  from  their  precarious 
understanding.  How  precarious  that  is,  how 
tender  the  growth  of  their  flowering  faith,  is 
revealed  almost  at  once,  when  Jesus  begins 
necessarily,  but  so  carefully,  to  tell  them  what 
follows  from  Peter's  words.  But  first  He  gives 
place  to  that  tremendous  exaltation  of  spirit 
that  the  declaration  has  caused  within  Him  : 

1  See  footnote  on  p.  60. 
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"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of  Jonah,  for 
flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee 
but  My  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  All  the 
patience  of  the  long  months  is  rewarded  :  His 
method  of  restraint — His  honouring  of  human 
minds  and  their  freedom — has  released  in  the 
fullness  of  time  the  crucial  revelation.  It  is 
the  spontaneous  birth  of  a  new  world  ;  it  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Church.  On  this  declara 
tion,  He  cries,  I  can  now  build  My  Church.  And 
this  is  not  to  miss  the  obvious  truth  that  the  full 
import  or  interpretation  of  Peter's  words  was 
not  yet  clear  to  himself  or  to  the  rest.  Yet,  on  the 
declaration  of  faith  that  Peter  utters,  rather 
than  on  Peter  himself — or,  better  perhaps,  on 
Peter  as  he  makes  this  declaration x — the  Church 
is  to  be  built ;  yet  never  must  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  basic  foundation-rock  of  the 
Church  is  Christ,  the  "  Son  of  God,"  Whom  Peter 
thus  declares. 

This  moment  is  the  climax  and  crown  of  His 
ministry  hitherto,  but  another  higher  peak 
wrapped  in  clouds  of  mystery  lies  beyond  it ; 
which  could  not  have  been  reached,  however, 
had  this  one  failed  to  be  surmounted.  But  the 
success  is  not  to  be  exaggerated.  That  Peter 
has  not  yet  won  the  character  to  suit  his  name, 
"  rock-like,"  is  immediately  evidenced,  when  he 
rounds  on  Jesus  to  rebuke  the  utterly  incredible 
notion  that  this  beloved  Master  Whom  he  has 

1  As  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew  has  it,  "  The  primacy  of  Peter  is 
a  primacy  of  faith." 
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just  confessed  as  Messiah  should  break  every 
tradition  associated  with  that  name  and  permit 
Himself  to  be  taken  and  slain  by  the  very 
religious  authorities  over  whom  His  supremacy  is 
now  revealed.  Even  as  the  people  had  wanted  a 
kingdom  to  their  own  liking  and  tradition,  so  the 
disciples  wanted  a  Christ  amenable  to  their  own 
conception  of  what  a  king  should  be.  After  all, 
they  were  of  the  people,  and  it  is  difficult  even  in 
a  moment  of  illumination  to  transmute  all  the 
thoughts  and  associations  of  a  lifetime.  But 
Jesus  shows  the  serious  implications  of  what  has 
been  declared  that  day — it  means  literally  the 
carrying  of  a  cross,  for  Him  and  for  all  who  will 
come  after  Him — and,  except  for  transport- 
substitutes,  like  Simon  of  Cyrene,  temporarily 
impressed,  nobody  ever  carries  a  cross  but  he 
who  is  to  suffer  and  die  upon  it,  and  he  never 
carries  it  for  any  other  purpose.  Most  of  us  are 
constantly  beset  by  the  desire  to  find  a  suitable 
compromise,  and  all  our  lives  we  are  exposed  to 
well-intentioned  teaching  which,  as  Mr.  L.  A.  G. 
Strong  puts  it  (in  The  New  Schoolmaster) ,  conduces 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  sensible  man  is  one 
who  can  entertain  an  idea  without  being  moved  by 
it "  (i.e.,  moved  to  action) ;  that  it  is  wise  to  keep 
"  ideas  vague  and  emotional,  lest,  applied  to  the 
logic  of  youth,  they  translate  themselves  into 
inconvenient  action."  The  aim  of  the  truest 
education  is  not  to  turn  out  a  merely  "  decent 
citizen,"  but  actually  people  who  later  "  might  be 
moved  to  change  drastically  any  of  the  institutions 
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with  which  they  must  come  into  contact."1 
The  Christian  life  is  primarily,  ultimately  and 
all  the  way  through,  a  call  to  action  and  to 
decisive,  single-hearted  action.  That  is  why 
Our  Lord  is  so  unconditional  and  unyielding  in 
His  demand.  It  is  kindest  in  the  long  run  to 
discourage  at  the  outset  both  the  half-hearted 
and  those  who  would  make  a  bargain.  And  we 
are  wiser,  by  far,  to  make  one  all-embracing 
surrender,  to  hold  everything,  including  life  it 
self,  on  demand,  rather  than  to  spend  our  years 
for  ever  making  gravelling  minor  decisions  as  to 
whether  one  needs  to  do  this,  is  really  called 
upon  to  do  that,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do  the  other.  Such  an  attitude  simply  tears  a 
Christian's  effectiveness  to  tatters,  wastes  his 
energy  and  makes  of  his  life  an  injudicious 
balance  between  devotion  and  self-interest  :  he 
serves  two  masters  and  fails  both.  Jesus  insists 
upon  a  complete  counting  of  the  cost  at  the  out 
set  and  no  reservations — that  is  the  only  way  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  peace  of  mind.  Somebody, 
said  Jesus,  started  to  build  a  tower — perhaps  it 
was  one  of  the  rich  men  of  Bethlehem,  who 
thought  to  adorn  his  palace  with  yet  another 
tower — but  his  specifications  were  inaccurate, 
and  for  lack  of  funds  he  left  the  work  half-done 
to  be  jeered  at  as  So-and-so's  folly  ;  or  some 
petty  king  hummed  and  hawed  as  to  whether 
with  ten  thousand  men  he  could  face  an  angry 

1  Quoted   by   Eric  Fenn  in  What  is  Christian  Education  ? 
(S.C.M.  Press). 
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invader  who  came  to  meet  him  with  twenty 
thousand.     Each  suffered  the  public  humiliation 
that  is  the  lot  of  the  vacillator.     Neither  was 
prepared  to  lose  anything  considerable  to  see  a 
project  through.     Both  were  gamblers  ;   for  the 
gambler  is  always  out  to  get  something  at  no  cost 
to  himself.     Christ's  real  servants  have  nothing 
to  lose,  simply  because  they  have  counted  every-  £f- 
thing  well  lost  before  they  begin.     The  disciples,  27-32* 
at  least,  could  say  with  truth,  "  Lo,  we  have  left  Lk. 
all,  and  followed  Thee,"  but  they,  like  ourselves, l8  •' 28 
had  not  yet  learned  to  consent  in  everything  to 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  that  "  Thy  Kingdom  come  " 
might  be  realised. 

Jesus  by  His  words  had  shaken  them  heavily 
at  Caesarea  Philippi.  On  the  slopes  of  Hermon, 
on  a  night  soon  afterwards,  three  of  them  were 
exalted  to  Heaven  in  a  mystery  together  with 
their  Master.  They  descended  in  a  state  of 
barely  subdued  ecstasy  ;  but,  from  their  revived 
dreams  of  consequent  earthly  triumph,  Jesus 
must  sharply  divorce  them  once  more  with 
cleaving  words  about  His  suffering  and  death. 
"  But  they  understood  not  the  saying,  and  were  Mk.  g : 
afraid  to  ask  Him."  It  is  not  right,  however,  to  31-32 
pass  lightly  by  the  source  of  that  preceding 
exaltation  simply  because  it  is  difficult  to  ex 
plain  with  complete  coherence.  From  Caesarea 
Philippi,  for  certain,  the  whole  bent  of  Our 
Lord's  thought  has  been  towards  Jerusalem  and 
the  ordeal  by  challenge  that  must  there  be 
enacted.  His  disciples  acclaim  Him  as  Messiah, 
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M  k  g  ' 

2-8  ;   but  violently  question  the  implications  of  His 


interpretation  of  Messiahship.  After  six  days 
1-8  He  takes  Peter,  James  and  John  up  the  side  of 
28-36  Hermon  by  night,  and  is  "  transfigured."  Aris 
ing  above  any  perplexity  as  to  details,  two 
things,  obviously,  happened  :  (i)  Our  Lord 
dedicates  Himself  to  what  is  now  opening  out 
before  Him  with  the  inevitability  of  destiny,  a 
cup  He  must  drink,  a  baptism  He  must  be  bap 
tised  with  ;  and  in  the  dedication  receives  the 
revelation  of  the  Father's  will  endorsing  all  that 
His  Son  proposes.  (2)  The  disciples  are  led  to 
see  that  Jesus  has  set  a  final  term  to  the  dispensa 
tions  of  Law  and  Prophecy  —  including  pro 
phecies  about  the  Messiah  —  and  that  the  new 
world  is  represented  by  Him  alone. 

God's  voice  and  God's  words  are  the  core  of 
what  happened  that  night,  whether  heard  physic 
ally  by  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  or  audible  only 
in  the  heart  of  Jesus  and  afterwards  interpreted 
by  Him  to  them.  For  the  rest,  as  to  how  much 
the  disciples  saw  and  how  much  they  were  told  — 
how  much  was  real  and  how  much  (like  Satan 
at  the  Temptation)  symbolic  —  it  will  need  a 
wiser  man  than  I  to  say  ;  but  I  think  it  not  to  be 
of  grave  importance.  The  willing  submission  of 
Jesus  and  the  re-assurance  by  God  the  Father  are 
what  really  matter  ;  and  these  remain  cardinal 
and  vital  on  any  interpretation  of  the  accom 
panying  phenomena. 

We  note  first  that  the  disciples  were  sleepy  ; 
they  awakened  drowsily  to  perceive  Jesus  bathed 
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in  silvery  light,  exquisitely  white  and  glittering. 
This  might  have  been  an  effect  of  moonlight, 
rendered  unearthly  by  the  rapt  ethereal  counten 
ance  of  the  Master  Who  had  won  His  way  to  the 
presence  of  the  Father ;  they  may  actually  have 
seen,  or  thought  they  saw,  two  figures  with  Him  ; 
for  they  suggested  putting  up  booths  of  boughs, 
to  shelter  them  from  the  night ;  but  how  they 
should  have  recognised  them  as  Moses  and 
Elijah  is  not  explained.  And  if  they  did 
recognise  them  as  strange  visitants  from  another 
world,  shelter  of  the  nature  of  that  proposed  was 
superfluous  for  such  mystic  figures  as  these,  now 
grown  to  legendary  stature  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jews,  the  great  protagonists  of  Law  and  Pro 
phecy,  the  men  whose  graves  were  never  found. 
It  is  not  a  far  fling  to  deduce  that  the  disciples 
did  see  something  that  deeply  moved  them  ; 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  their  minds  were  still 
hazy  with  sleep.  Then  there  was  the  cloud,  the 
Voice,  and,  finally,  Jesus  alone.  We  need  only 
indicate  that,  if  it  was  the  startlingly  rapt  face  of 
Jesus  in  the  moonlight  which  they  wakened  to 
see  ;  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  a  rumble  of  distant 
thunder,  whilst  Jesus  afterwards  explained  to 
them  in  picture  form  how  He  had  been  occupied 
in  winding  up  the  Old  Dispensation  and  making 
henceforth  all  things  new,  it  would  still  leave  the 
core  and  heart  of  the  mystery  unaffected,  also 
adequately  accounting  for  their  deep  emotion. 
Enough  they  heard  and  saw  in  any  case  to  awe 
them  and  to  lead  Jesus  again  to  lay  upon  them 

12 
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the  embargo  of  silence  until  after  His  death 
should  be  accomplished.  The  caution  was 
doubtless  necessary,  but  their  minds  refused  to 
en  visage  anymeaning  as  yet  in  these  words  which 
permitted  them  only  in  the  future  to  be  released 
from  the  pledge  of  silence,  for  "  they  understood 
not  the  saying  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Him." 
That  is  the  measure  of  the  awe  which  the  night's 
proceedings  had  engendered  within  them.  These 
were  things  that,  remembering,  they  were  only 
to  understand  in  retrospect,  when  the  Crucifixion 
should  first  have  dumbfounded  them  and  the 
Resurrection  then  brought  their  minds  to  life 
again. 

Even  after  the  third  prediction,  indeed,  they 
were  still  deaf  to  His  meaning.  As  they  stand  in 
the  beginning  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem  Jesus 
repeats  the  warning  yet  again — that  He  is  going 
to  suffer  and  to  die  ;  and  all  the  response  He 
receives  is  that  James  and  John  come  to  ask  for 
the  posts  of  honour  to  right  and  left  when  He 
enters  His  Kingdom  ! 

We  have  looked  at  these  three  predictions 
together  because  they  do  constitute  a  unity  in 
interpreting  the  pivotal  crisis  of  the  Master's 
career.  All  three  were  uttered  at  epoch-marking 
moments  when  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  was 
rife,  i.e.,  after  the  crucial  declaration  of  His 
Messiahship  by  Peter ;  after  the  exaltation  in 
which  God's  favouring  acceptance  of  Jesus  and 
His  conception  of  Messianic  destiny  has  been 
evidenced  ;  and  at  the  inception  of  the  march  on 
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the  royal  city  of  David  where  kings  are  crowned. 
And  on  each  occasion  occurs  the  anti-climax 
indicative  of  the  elementary  stage  at  which 
the  disciples  stand.  On  the  first  declaration, 
Peter,  with  enthusiastic  obtuseness,  denounces 
the  implicit  consequences  which  Our  Lord 
derives  from  Peter's  own  confession.  On  the 
second,  they  descend  from  the  Mount  to  find  a 
scene  of  fluster  and  stultification,  a  serious 
revelation  of  the  incapacity  of  the  disciples  to 
meet  a  situation  without  the  presence  and 
leadership  of  their  Master — and  this  must  have 
provided  anxious  heart-searchings  for  that 
Master  in  the  light  of  coming  events  ;  in  the 
third  case,  it  was  immediately  followed  by  a  dis 
creditable  attempt  by  James  and  John  (accom 
panied  by  their  mother  ?)  to  overreach  the  rest 
of  the  band — childishly  requiring  an  assent,  too, 
before  stating  the  request.  They  want  the 
seats  of  honour  to  right  and  left  of  the  Master  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  kingdom  that  they  are  still 
picturing. 

Such  are  the  dark  foils  of  human  blindness 
and  mean-spiritedness  against  which  the  divine 
illuminations  of  these  great  days  are  contrasted. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of 
God  was  lonely,  and  brooding  in  solitary  concen 
tration,  as  they  set  out  for  Jerusalem.     We  read  Mk 
that  Jesus  was  going  "before  them,"   whilst  10:32 
they  followed  "  amazed  "  and  "  afraid."     It  is  a 
pitiful  and  pathetic  picture.     We  hear  already 
the  anxious  and  sombre  words  of  Gethsemane. 
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"  Could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one  hour  ?  "  We 
see  already  that,  whilst  they  jostle  for  position, 
events  are  moving  that  shall  finally  set  on  His 
right  hand  and  His  left,  as  He  enters  His 
Kingdom  through  the  narrow  door  of  death,  not 
two  disciples,  but  two  thieves.  His  disciples, 
it  will  soon  have  to  be  related,  "  forsook  Him  and 
fled,"  and,  in  death,  as  in  life,  He  will  have  at 
His  side  the  human  dregs  of  the  "  publicans  and 
sinners  "  He  came  to  save. 

But,  though  alone,  and  pressed  down  heavily 
by  anxiety  and  maybe  foreboding  for  His  band, 
His  stride  is  determined  ;  there  is  no  weakening 
of  purpose  ;  He  "  sets  His  face  steadfastly  to  go 
to  Jerusalem." 

The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war 
A  kingly  crown  to  gain. 

That  sounds  somewhat  derisive,  Jesus  and 
twelve  unarmed  men  marching  on  Jerusalem. 
And  people  may  try  to  laugh  at  Him,  as  men 
must  have  laughed  at  the  petty  king  in  the  coils 
of  his  military  discomfiture,  but  not  in  the  same 
way ;  for  here  was  One  Who  had  counted  the 
cost  absolutely,  and  discounted  it  in  advance. 
Laughter  at  such  a  man  is  always  a  little  uneasy, 
and,  if  it  occur  at  all,  it  is  employed  to  mask  the 
shirking  of  the  very  question  that  is  going  to  be 

Matt.  Put  soon  after  His  arrival  :    "  What  think  ye  of 
22 : 42  Christ  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  LAST  JOURNEY 

(Mark  10  :  35-11  :  10,  compared  with  Luke  9  :  51-19  :  27) 

IN  his  eager  zeal  to  tell  the  story  of  the  tre 
mendous  week  at  Jerusalem,  Mark  transports 
Jesus  and  the  disciples  from  Galilee  with 
almost  the  speed  of  a  magic  carpet,  and  with  the 
same  dearth  of  detail  in  the  transit.     There  is 
simply  the  talk  on  service  and  humility,  follow 
ing  upon  the  ambitious  request  of  James  and 
John ;  and  then  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  at 
Jericho,  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  with  the 
events  of  two  months  or  more  abolished  in  a 
flash.     And  they  must  have  been  very  valuable 
months  for  the  building  up  of  the  disciples. 
Clearly,  Luke  is  conscious  of  inadequacy  in  this 
treatment  and  of  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
it  with  much  material  he  alone  has  been  suc 
cessful  in  collecting.     Possibly  he  made  good 
use  of  his  time,  while  Paul  was  imprisoned  at 
Csesarea,  to  gather  this  unique  mass  of  parable 
with  which  he  has  distended  Mark's  thin  chapter 
into  ten  chapters  in  his  own  gospel.     Whether 
all  of  the  teaching  thus  included  belonged  to 
this  period  or  not  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  but 
fortunately  one  of  minor  importance.     Luke  has 
salved  it  from  oblivion  and  very  fittingly  in 
corporated  it  here  to  dignify  the  narrative  as  a 
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constructive  period  rather  than  as  a  helter- 
skelter  dash  from  point  to  point.  We  lose  the 
dramatic  rapidity  of  action  which  Mark  con 
veys,  but  we  receive  instead  a  valuable  and 
proper  sense  of  every  hour  being  gleaned  by 
the  Master  to  fill  with  vital  lessons.  It  is  im 
possible  here  to  give  any  real  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  these  chapters,  but  we  do  well  to  remember 
that  but  for  them  we  should  not  have  heard  the 
parables  in  which  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  is 
enshrined — a  story  like  that  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  for  instance,  in  which  we  see  the  Father,  of 
Our  Lord's  conception,  yielding  the  freedom  of 
choice  to  His  sons,  refusing  to  coerce,  even 
when  the  choice  is  used  amiss,  and  waiting  with 
moving  patience  for  the  boy  to  come  to  himself 
in  a  world  which,  through  the  friction  of  cir 
cumstance  striking  the  divine  spark  within, 
must  eventually  convince  men  that  there  is  a 
better  way  of  life  than  the  worldling  has  found  ; 
or  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  where 
we  see  in  action  the  limitless  nature  of  the  scope 
of  human  kindness  and  brotherliness  as  the 
element  that  alone  can,  and,  one  day,  shall,  heal 
the  most  long-standing  and  bitter  human 
quarrels  and  establish  the  way  of  living  that  is  at 
the  heart  of  all  Christ's  teaching  of  the  Kingdom. 
If  we  further  mention  merely  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
the  Unrighteous  Steward,  of  so  many  others,  the 
inestimable  worth  of  these  precious  chapters  is 
yet  completely  established. 

It  was,  as  we  have  noted,  an  inauspicious 
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beginning  to  the  journey,  the  grasping  at 
priority  on  the  part  of  two  disciples ;  and,  if  one 
pauses  to  emphasise  the  lapse,  it  is  not  in  any 
miserable  spirit  of  censoriousness,  seeing  that 
these  men  were  in  the  end  to  achieve  and  endure 
things  that  should  make  the  facile  critic  ashamed 
of  himself ;  but  we  mark  it  in  the  detached 
mood  of  a  narrator  who  seeks  dispassionately 
to  derive  historical  perspectives  as  they  seem  to 
have  lain  in  the  facts,  and  to  appreciate  the 
present  loneliness  and  frustration  of  the  Master 
and,  by  inference,  the  splendour  of  the  sub 
sequent  transformation  of  disciples  into  apostles. 
The  most  crucial  and  exalted  moments  seem 
impotent  at  this  stage  to  lift  these  men  out  of 
the  narrow  views  of  tradition  and  the  petty 
characteristics  of  parochial  life.  They  had 
been  exalted  at  the  Transfiguration,  but,  im 
mediately  after  the  subsequent  prediction  of  the 
Passion,  they  are  surprised,  shamefaced,  in  this 
recurring  argument  as  to  who  should  be  greatest.  ^** 
They  are  given  forthwith  a  practical  object- 
lesson  in  a  study  of  the  simple  faith  and  trust 
of  a  child.  Almost  at  once,  however,  there 
follows  an  illustration  of  the  arrogant  intoler 
ance  which  is  usually  to  be  found  with  this  lust 
for  pre-eminence.  John  reports,  obviously  in 
expectation  of  approval :  "  Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name  ;  and  we  forbade 
him,  because  he  followed  not  us."  Here  is  the 
spirit  that  has  been  behind  all  persecution, 
political,  social  and  religious,  since  the  world 
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began  ;  or,  industrially,  it  may  be  called  a  New 
Testament  foretaste  of  the  narrower  element  in 
Trade  Unionism.1 

Our  Lord's  answer  was  imperturbably  tem 
perate,  "  Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  man 
which  shall  do  a  mighty  work  in  My  name  and  be 
able  to  speak  evil  of  Me  :  for  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us."  Here  is  a  principle,  in 
stead  of  a  rule  ;  and  it  is  made  to  apply,  not 
only  to  devil-exorcism,  but  even  to  so  little  a 
thing  as  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water — or  laying  a 
brick — in  a  Christlike  spirit  of  helpful  service. 

Again,   in  the  awful   suspense   of  the  Last 

Supper,  with  tragedy  looming  in  a  way  that 

should  have  been  apparent  to  men  who  had  had 

22  •  10  to  engage  and  prepare  the  room  in  utter  secrecy, 

Lk\     they  are  found  absorbed  once  more  in  the  same 

22  :  24          J 

petty  squabble.  Jesus  quietly  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  Master  Himself  is  one  Who  serves, 
in  contrast  with  the  Gentile  pride  in  domination 
against  which  He  gravely  warns  them. 

The  journey — of  which  but  the  barest  hints 
of  action  or  event  are  available  in  any  of  the 

1  Some  years  ago,  not  far  from  where  I  sit  writing,  a  house 
was  being  built,  when  a  plumber,  after  doing  his  job  of  fitting 
some  pipes,  replaced  the  brick  or  two  in  the  wall  and  mortared 
them  in,  to  save  bothering  one  of  the  masons  for  such  a  trifle. 
Every  mason  walked  off  the  job  !  The  plumber  was  not  a 
member  of  their  union,  but  had  done  a  mason's  job.  Although 
this  act  was  kindly  done  in  the  interests  of  the  house  and  of 
every  man  working  on  it,  yet  a  rule,  made  for  general  protec 
tion  and  in  the  interests  of  the  craft,  had  been  allowed  to  be 
come  a  fetich  :  in  its  enforcement  the  whole  group  of  men 
sacrificed  their  wages  for  a  ridiculous  punctilio,  and  held  up 
the  entire  building  operations. 
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gospels — closes  with  the  winning  of  two  followers, 
for  with  Mark's  story  of  Bartimaeus  of  Jericho 
must   also   be  bracketed  the  lovely  story  of  Lk^ 
Jericho's  chief  publican,  Zacchaeus,  which  Luke  *8  •  37- 
adds  to  the  other  in  his  account.     Perhaps  a *" 
moment  might  well  be  spent  in  noting  that 
Matthew  speaks  of  two  blind  men,  as  he  speaks 
also  of  two  demoniacs  (Mark's  "  Legion  "),  and 
as  Luke  and  John  speak  of  two  angels  at  the 
tomb.     These  trifling  discrepancies  often  cause 
concern  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  import 
ance.     The  great  Calvin,  in  one  of  his  less  in 
spired  moments,  but  in  a  sincere  effort  to  resolve 
the  discrepancy,  seeks  an  omnibus  solution,  more 
fallacious  than  ingenious. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  Marks  speaks 
of  one  blind  man  cured,  and  Matthew  of  two,  as 
Jesus  left  the  town  ;  Luke  speaks  of  one  cured, 
but  as  Jesus  entered  the  town.  Jesus,  so  Calvin 
surmises,  cured  one  as  He  entered,  and  he,  in 
excited  gratitude,  sought  a  blind  friend  and 
hastened  with  him  to  the  far  gate  to  catch  Jesus 
as  He  left.  But  this  still  does  not  satisfy 
Matthew's  account  that  two  were  cured  there. 
These  are  now  insoluble  questions  of  no  import 
ance,  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  human  memory 
and  tradition  are  not  infallible.  What  is  most 
interesting  is  to  find  that  Jesus  is  still  curing  the 
sick  when  they  cross  His  path,  and  that  this 
blind  man  hails  Him  openly  and  unrebuked  with 
a  title  that  acclaims  Him  as  Messiah,  an  eloquent 
prelude  to  the  events  of  Palm  Sunday.  "  Go 
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thy  way,"  said  Jesus  in  conclusion.     But  the 
man  followed  Him. 

The  story  of  Zacchaeus  is  not  a  case  of  physical 
healing,  but  of  the  cure  of  a  deep  malady  of  the 
soul,  the  eternal  work  to  which  Jesus  came  to  set 
His  hand.  Zacchaeus  was  a  "  chief  publican,"  in 
control  of  a  number  of  tax-gatherers  of  the  rank 
of  Levi  (Matthew),  and  was  therefore  a  fairly 
considerable  bough  in  the  great  tree  of  tax- 
farming,  which,  having  its  roots  in  the  Roman 
administration,  spread,  in  innumerable  ramifica 
tions  of  Jewish  subordinates,  to  the  tiny  in 
dividual  twigs  of  little  collectors  for  small  areas. 
At  each  stage  of  parcelling  out  provinces,  dis 
tricts,  towns,  streets,  a  profit  was  to  be  made,  so 
that  the  people  were  eventually  squeezed  of  as 
much  as  they  could  be  made  to  yield.  Hence 
arose  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  system 
and  of  those  Jews  who  sold  themselves  shame 
fully  to  the  service  of  the  foreigner  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  folk — for  that  was  how  it  was 
interpreted.  There  is  an  ironic  significance  in 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  fig-mulberry  tree 
that  Zacchseus  climbed,  forgetful  of  dignity,  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  Jesus  ;  the  tax-gatherers  were 
truly  "  sycophants  "  (parasites  with  the  force 
of  Rome  to  batten  upon),  a  word  which  means 
"  fig-revealers,"  people  who  shook  a  man  as 
though  he  were  a  fig-tree  until  the  money  dropped 
out  of  his  pockets !  We  cannot  say  what 
induced  Zacchaeus  to  climb  the  tree,  unless  it 
was  the  urgency  of  spiritual  misery  and  dis- 
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illusionment  at  the  state  of  contempt  to  which 
his  trade  had  brought  him.  This  reputation 
does  explain  the  attitude  adopted  by  all  the 
respectable  people  present,  when  Jesus,  catching 
the  man's  unhappy  eye,  conceived  the  blessed 
inspiration  of  asking  Himself  to  dinner  with 
him.  Unquestionably,  according  to  the  popular 
idea,  Jesus  was  passing  in  semi-triumphal  state 
through  Jericho,  with  the  aura .  of  Rabbinic 
distinction,  if  not  of  Messiahship,  about  Him. 
There  were  probably  many  respectable  people 
who  would  like  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
being  chosen  to  act  as  host. 

That  generous  insight  of  Jesus  must  have  won 
Zacchseus  then  and  there.  His  name  was  a 
byword  everywhere,  but  not  with  Jesus.  In 
His  eye  and  in  His  voice  Zacchaeus  had  detected 
the  amazing  grounds  for  hope,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  man  he  might  have  been  and — miracle 
of  miracles  ! — the  man  he  might  still  be.  He 
was,  at  that  point,  half-way  to  salvation.  In 
his  exaltation  he  poured  forth  the  fruits  of  re 
pentance  in  generous  spate.  Without  a  word  of 
condemnation,  or  even  invitation,  from  Jesus, 
he  made  his  declaration — half  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  the  other  half  to  be  held  at  demand  to 
refund  fourfold  every  claim  of  extortion  that 
could  possibly  be  levelled  against  him.  The 
real  sincerity  and  the  inwardness  of  this  classic 
conversion  are  missed  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Law.  This  provided  that,  when  a  thief  con 
fessed  and  made  voluntary  restitution,  the  whole 
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6?U5    amount  stolen,  plus  twenty  per  cent,  as  fine,  was 
Num.  the  recognised  penalty  ;  but,  that,  if  a  man  were 
apprehended  and  confronted  with  his  crime,  he 
EX.     should  pay  fourfold  (sometimes  fivefold)  ;    or 
22  • T'  twofold,  if  the  property  had  not  been  consumed. 
4'  7   There  has  been  no  charge  of  extortion  against 
him,  but  Zacchaeus  forestalls  it ;    and  deliber 
ately  places  himself  in  the  category  of  a  criminal 
caught  and  faced  with  his  crime,  rather  than, 
what  he  actually  was,   a  voluntary   penitent 
confessor.     In   this   act   he   has   flung   at   the 
feet  of  Jesus  all   he   has   honestly   gained   as 
well    as   anything    he    may    have   dishonestly 
extorted.     He   is   confessing   that    Jesus    has, 
without   a   word,   apprehended  and  convicted 
him.     In  His  eyes  of  love  and  sympathy  he 
has  read,   not  condemnation,  but  that  which 
leads   him   to   condemn  himself.      Looking  at 
Jesus,    he   finds   no   place    for   half-measures, 
no  justification  for  saving  anything  from  the 
wreck. 

Jesus  says  :  '  To-day  is  salvation  come  to 
this  house."  He  reinstates  the  man  among  his 
fellow  Jews,  as  a  "  son  of  Abraham  "  ;  for,  "  The 
Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost."  Salvation  was  wrought  that  day 
for  Zacchaeus ;  not  in  a  week  or  ten  days'  time 
when  Jesus  should  have  shed  His  blood  on  the 
Cross — but  then  and  there.  Manifestly  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  was  not  locked  and 
sealed  until  such  time  as  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus  should  have  been  shed.  Having  per- 
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formed  this  last  charming  act  of  grace  and  saved 
a  man's  soul  unto  eternal  life,  Jesus  turns  to 
face  the  last  twenty  miles  that  separate  Him 
from  the  great  decision  that  Jerusalem  must 
make. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PARABLES 

(Luke  16:  1-13  ;  18  :  1-8) 

THE  foregoing  chapter  cannot  be  left,  as 
an  account  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
without  a  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the 
representative  parables  with  which  Luke  has 
enriched  it.     We  must  be  content  with  two,  each 
of  which  indicates  an  element  in  Our  Lord's 
expository  teaching.     Let  us  choose  two  which 
invariably     cause     debate — The     Unrighteous 
Steward,  and  The  Importunate  Widow.     Actu 
ally,  both  illustrate  the  fact  that  usually  there 
is  one  main  point  to  a  parable,  and  that  this  is 
to  be  hammered  into  a  lesson  ;  whereas  the  rest 
is  background  or  local  colour  which  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  to  the  same  treatment.     The 
former  story,  under  its  quaint  details,  contains 
the  essential  word  of  Jesus  on  the  subject  of 
money  :    the  latter  contains  the  elucidation  of 
the  vital  and  positive  element  in  prayer,  within 
the   guise   of  paradox   and  some  topsy-turvy 
treatment  of  leading  characters.     There  is  an 
element  of  satire — not  sarcasm,  though  perhaps 
more  than  irony — exemplified  here,  which  also 
appears   elsewhere,    for   instance   in   the   case 
already  touched  upon,  of  people  who  are  seeking 
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for  merely  personal  glory  by  the  practice  of  a  Lk-  M 
false  humility. 

(i)  The  Unrighteous  Steward.  The  exclama-  Lk.  16 
tion  is  frequently  heard :  "  But  why  choose  a  dis-  J~13 
honest  scoundrel  as  a  model  of  Christian  virtue !  " 
Let  us  admit  at  once  that  there  does  appear  to 
be  a  gentle  irony  in  the  choice,  but  then  the 
whole  point  is  that  nice  respectable  people  like 
the  "  Children  of  Light  "  are  failing  to  shew  just 
this  precise  characteristic  which  a  man  of  rather 
reprobate  tendencies  does  evince.  Here  we 
find,  then,  not  quite  a  parallel  but  certainly  an 
analogy  to  the  fact  that  the  "  publicans  and 
harlots  "  go  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before 
men  of  self-satisfied  respectability.  And  I 
rather  love  the  implication  that  we  can  afford 
to  learn  something  from  anybody.  This  is  a 
rascal  that  we  are  looking  at,  an  opportunist  and 
alert  rascal,  however,  who  is  not  going  to  let 
circumstances  beat  him  and  cause  him  un 
necessary  discomfort.  (It  is,  of  course,  spoken 
to  the  inner  circle  of  twelve  together  with, 
perhaps,  the  next  ring  of  benevolent  followers, 
and,  therefore,  Jesus  explains  its  meaning). 
But  I  like  the  picture  of  the  master,  a  sophisti 
cated  man  of  the  world,  who,  during  the  whole 
scene,  has  been  leaning  against  the  jamb  of 
the  door,  out  of  sight,  with  a  rather  appreciative 
twist  of  the  mouth  and  a  humorous  admiration 
in  his  eye,  as  he  watches  his  property  being 
so  dexterously  manipulated  to  the  bailiff's 
interest  in  this  piece  of  unconscionably  sharp 
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practice.  At  its  conclusion  he  enters  and  gives 
the  man  a  pat  on  the  back  by  way  of  whimsical 
commendation  of  his  strategy,  and  counts  the 
entertainment  well  worth  the  rent  it  has  cost 
him. 

There  is  a  theory  that  gives  this  story  an  even 
more  ironical  twist,  i.e.,  to  the  effect  that  the 
bailiff  has  been  systematically  robbing  the 
tenants  for  years  by  charging  these  illiterate 
fellows  more  than  was  entered  on  the  bonds  they 
cherished  but  could  not  read  ;  whereas  now  he  is 
being  honest  with  them  for  the  first  time  and 
reaps  everlasting  gratitude!  This  is  rather 
attractive,  although  it  conflicts  with  the  open 
ing  verse  where  the  charge  of  dismissal  is  not 
dishonesty  but  inefficiency,  i.e.,  "  wasting  his 
lord's  goods."  Be  that  as  it  may,  whether  for 
the  first  time  honest  or  for  the  first  time  dis 
honest,  the  steward  treats  property  at  its  true 
level  when  he  uses  it  for  making  friends.  Says 
Jesus  :  "  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means 
of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness/' l  Money 
— or  property  in  general — is  a  neutral  thing  that 
can  be  turned  to  base  or  insane  uses,  such  as 
Dives  and  the  Rich  Fool  exemplified  ;  and  it 
can  be  a  tyrant,  as  it  was  to  the  young  ruler 

1  Latham  (Pastor  Pastorum,  pp.  386-398),  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  disciples  had  no  wealth  to  handle,  makes  the  parable 
to  suggest  a  spiritual  lesson  of  another  kind,  i.e.,  that  in  wield 
ing  authority  they  should  not  make  too  strenuous  demands 
upon  their  converts,  and  that  these,  helped  thereby  to  achieve 
Heaven,  would  thereafter  view  their  benefactors  with  suitable 
gratitude. 
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who  was  bewitched  and  enslaved  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  be  a  lovely  thing,  as  Mary 
shewed  when  she  broke  her  treasure  over  the 
head  of  Jesus,  or  as  the  Good  Samaritan  revealed 
when  he  crowned  an  act  of  kindness  by  using 
money  to  ensure  the  after-care  of  the  man  he  had 
befriended.  Money  is  something  that  we  liquefy 
into  poison  or  spikenard  :  it  is  something  we  are 
called  upon  to  spiritualise,  a  volatile  liquid,  that 
is  to  float  up  in  ethereal  perfume — else  it  will  rise 
in  stink  from  the  hoard  where  we  bury  it. 

'  Then  whose,"  asks  God  of  the  Rich  Fool, 
"  whose  shall  these  things  be  ?  '  It  is  so 
suggestive  that  Jesus  selects  for  His  parable  a 
steward,  for  so  are  we  all.  This  man  did  distil 
goods  into  friendship,  though  by  means  of  an 
illicit  still,  and  goods  that  were  not  his  own. 
But — and  here  we  are  back  at  the  owners  of  the 
Gadarene  swine  who  would  rather  hold  on  to 
their  property  than  release  it  at  somebody's  need 

—are  we  not  all  stewards  ?  and  are  not  the  goods 
we  use  as  though  they  were  our  own  just  as  much 
Our  Lord's  as  those  in  the  parable  ?  We  labour 
the  steward's  dishonesty,  but  is  ours  less  when 
we  treat  goods  as  if  they  were  our  own  ?  Melt 
and  transmute  your  money  into  spiritual 
currency,  and  thus  win  the  friendship  of 
those  it  can  help.  Friendship  will  be  with 
you  for  ever ;  untransformed  property  you 
keep  only  to  leave  behind  in  the  end  at  the 
risk  of  your  own  immortal  soul  as  well  as 
other  people's.  How  blind  are  the  Children 

13 
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of  Light  when  it  needs  a  dishonest  steward  to 
enlighten  them  ! 

Luke  follows  this  parable  and  the  cognate 
one  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  with  Christ's  words 
about  the  heinousness  of  setting  stumbling- 
blocks  in  people's  way  ;  and  the  disciples'  atti 
tude  reveals  how  these  days  of  instruction  and 
illumination  are  beginning  slowly  to  pierce  the 
bland  surface  of  tradition  and  habit.  A  new 
world  within  this  present  one  is  beginning  to 
swim  into  their  ken,  but  as  yet  they  cannot 
grasp  it  with  any  degree  of  definition.  They 
turn  and  appeal  to  Him  :  "  Lord,  increase  our 
faith."  Jesus  must  have  been  deeply  rejoiced, 
and  He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  grain  will  suffice  : 
it  is  bound  to  grow,  and  there  can  be  no  limits 
set  to  that  growth.  A  little  later  we  read  how 
the  growth  may  be  fostered ;  ' '  Men  ought  always 
to  pray  and  not  to  faint,"  says  Jesus,  and  tells 
the  story  of  the  Widow  and  the  Unrighteous 
Judge.  Prayer  is  the  channel  for  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine.  It  must  be  a  constant  habit,  a 
frame  of  mind,  an  attitude — not  a  matter  of  set 
times  and  seasons  alone — an  undeviating  un 
ceasing  perseverance,  the  fruit  of  a  single  pur 
pose,  an  assiduous  application  that  no  amount  of 
discouragement  can  shake. 

:  (2)  The  Importunate  Widow.  A  widow,  pre 
sumably  poor  and  with  no  one  to  fight  her 
battles  for  her,  is  trying  to  get  justice  from  an 
unrighteous  judge.  What  a  hopeless  pursuit ! 
It  suggests  the  Harlem  nightmare  of  the  blind 
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man  looking  in  a  pitch-dark  cellar  for  a  coal- 
black  piccaninny  that  is  not  there  !  It  is  that 
same  element  of  ludicrous  hopelessness,  by  any 
standard  of  experience,  that  is  being  emphasised. 
She  has  no  influence  ;  her  adversary  is  probably 
prosperous,  well-placed  and  secure  in  local 
esteem.  She  has  no  money  to  fight  her  case  or 
bribe  the  judge.  But  she  makes  herself  such  a 
pestilential  nuisance  by  her  importunity  (cf .  the 
parallel  story  of  the  Importunate  Friend]  that  Lk.  u 
she  breaks  down  the  judge's  inertia  and  prejudice  5~13 
by  destroying  his  peace.  Such  people  are  the 
undefeatables.  They  get  what  they  want.  In 
this  case  it  was  vengeance,  and  the  woman  may 
well  have  been  a  virago.  One  thing,  however, 
and  one  alone  is  being  singled  out  here — her 
unshakable  persistence  in  face  of  every  dis 
couragement  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
her  quest — the  sort  of  faith  that  removes 
mountains.  The  dishonest  steward  reveals  fore 
sight  :  this  woman,  indomitable  perseverance. 
There  may  well  be  a  vein  of  satire  in  the 
setting  :  This  is  how  people  tend  to  view  God, 
as  though  He  were  unwilling  to  grant  their  re 
quests  until  they  make  a  thorough  nuisance  of 
themselves  ;  envisaging  Him  as  a  storehouse  of 
very  desirable  things  if  only  He  can  be  induced 
by  our  clamour  to  disburden  them  to  us ; 
whereas  in  actual  fact  He  is  more  ready  to  give 
than  we  to  ask,  if  we  ask  aright  and  with  unshak 
able  purpose.  With  that  proviso  we  can  apply 
an  a  fortiori  frame  to  this  argument  :  if  an 
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unrighteous  judge  will  do  this  at  length  out  of 
sheer  peevishness,  how  much  more  a  living  God 
out  of  His  benevolence  !  The  important  clause 
is  in  verse  8  ;  "  Howbeit,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  in  the  earth?  "  And 
it  is  that  faith  that  not  only  prescribes  persis 
tence  in  prayer,  but  suggests  also  the  kind  of 
prayers  it  is  decent  to  pursue.  Vengeance, 
prosperity,  competitive  superiority,  ameliora 
tion  of  difficult  circumstances,  and  a  whole  host 
of  other  things  fall  not  within  but  without  this 
category.  Spiritual  prayers  for  faith,  courage, 
wisdom,  guidance,  love,  powers  of  service,  grace 
of  life  and  grace  for  living,  these  are  within  the 
category  of  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My 
Name,"  to  which,  given  persistence  that  shall 
equip  us  at  length  to  receive  the  fullness  of  such 
gifts,  answer  will  be  made  in  no  meagre  fashion. 
This  persistence  must,  however,  sometimes 
take  another  form  than  that  appropriate  to  an 
onset  against  the  walls  of  iniquity.  In  addition 
to  the  faith  that  removes  mountains  there  is 
the  faith  which,  rather,  imitates  the  immobility 
of  the  mountain  and  refuses  to  be  shifted  :  it 
clings  to  its  base  whatever  the  storms  that  lash 
it ;  the  faith  that  hangs  on  in  the  dark,  refusing, 
as  Job  refused  in  the  uttermost  extremity  of 
misery,  to  curse  God  and  die.  The  endurance 
attributed  to  Job  was  marvellous,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  began  by  sharing  the 
shallow  and  unobservant  belief  of  his  time,  that 
only  the  righteous  must  prosper  and  only  the 
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sinner  meet  tribulation.  Job  had  something  of 
the  type  of  faith  that  goes  out  to  attack,  but  he 
had  pre-eminently  the  faith  which,  attacked, 
hangs  on  until  relief  comes.  "What  ?  "  he  de 
mands  of  his  foolish  wife,  "  shall  we  receive  good 
at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  job 
evil  ?  ' 

Difficult  as  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  to  hang  on 
through  a  storm  or  drive  on  through  a  fog  of 
mystery,  which  seem  to  deny  that  God  exists— 
or,  at  any  rate,  cares — it  is  yet  the  only  way  of 
sanity  :  it  is  insanity  which,  because  the  storm 
is  unprecedented  in  fury  and  terror,  throws  over 
board  the  anchor  and  thus  abandons  all  hope  of 
riding  it  out.  It  is  sanity  which  says,  amid 
unknown  and  perplexing  ways  :  '  Well,  I  will 
stick  to  the  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  God  is 
good  and  the  situation  not  out  of  His  control  : 
I  will  not  abandon  the  known  because  the  un 
known  baffles  me." 

Persistence  in  prayer  builds  such  a  faith.  And, 
if  we  tend  to  mutter  impatiently :  "  Well,  if  these 
things  are  good  for  me,  why  does  not  God  give 
them  at  once  and  be  done  with  it  ? "  let  us  also  ask 
ourselves  whether  anything  worth  while  comes 
that  way.  If  education  could  be  injected  or 
ingrafted  by  a  surgical  operation,  it  would  not 
be  "  education."  True  education  is  integrally 
bound  up  with  the  effort  and  application  which 
we  have  put  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
order  to  gain  wisdom,  and  is  revealed  in  the 
character  that  has  been  hewn  and  polished  in 
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the  process.  So,  with  courage,  patience,  love — 
the  vital  things  we  pray  for  :  can  they  be 
casually  asked  for  and  travel  to  one  overnight 
like  a  package  by  the  parcel  post  ?  Would 
courage  be  courage,  or  love  be  love,  under  those 
conditions  ?  It  is  not  that  God  is  unwilling  to 
give  the  great  gifts,  but  that  this  is  the  only 
way  of  our  obtaining  them  in  any  sense  that 
would  not  be  a  mockery. 

A  whole  book  would  not  be  long  enough  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  prayer,  but  let  us  glance 
briefly  again  at  the  life  of  Jesus  and  His  recorded 
prayers.  We  have  seen  how  Jesus  met  every 
tender  or  agonised  appeal  for  healing  and  help 
that  was  made  to  Him  ;  but  we  have  seen  also 
what  He  was  all  the  time  longing  for  people  to 
want.  So  with  prayers,  God  deals  tenderly  with 
His  children's  continual  requests  ;  grants  those 
that  He  may ;  quietly  sets  aside  those  which  He 
may  not,  just  as  Jesus  set  aside  the  ambitious 
petition  of  James  and  John ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  what  God  is  seeking  in  our  prayers,  and 
Lk.  that  is  summed  up  by  Jesus  :  "  If  ye  then,  being 
:I :  I3  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil 
dren,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  ' 

The  "good  gifts"  that  the  father  has,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  given  to  his  children,  according 
to  the  dictate  of  wisdom  and  love,  God  can  be 
trusted  likewise  to  give  to  us  ;  but  He  is  waiting 
for  us  to  seek  the  real  things  that  cannot  be 
given  until  earnestly  sought.  He  who  feeds  the 
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ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies  knows  what  things 
we  have  need  of  in  these  respects  before  we  ask, 
and  without  our  asking ;  but  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  His  righteousness,  is  the  thing  we  have  to 
set  our  will  to  seek,  for  it  cannot  come  to  us 
otherwise.  The  prayers  of  Jesus,  and  His  sugges 
tions  for  our  prayers,  therefore,  do  not  include 
"these  things" — God  is  credited  with  being  aware  Matt. 
of  such  obvious  necessities — unless  "  Give  us  this  6 : 33 
day  our  daily  bread  "  be  so  regarded.  Admit  it, 
to  save  argument,  though  many  would  feel  that 
He  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,"  or  "  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,"  and 
Who  quoted,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,"  had  wider  and  deeper  views  in  these 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  will  do,  how 
ever,  no  harm,  on  any  interpretation,  to  remind 
ourselves  that  our  daily  bread  does  come  from 
Him  although  the  baker  bakes  and  delivers  it. 

When  we  come  into  His  presence  we  should 
enter  with  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of 
children  to  whom  a  father  is  the  example  of  trust 
and  confidence,  one  to  whom,  also,  they  may  un 
burden  their  heart  completely.  We  should  not 
cultivate  artificial  reserve,  but  if  something  is  in 
our  heart  to  ask  or  to  say  we  should  utter  it,  if 
we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  We  should  not  stem 
and  obstruct  the  natural  flow  of  the  heart ;  but, 
if  we  come  to  a  point  in  life  where  we  can  look 
back  over  five,  ten,  twenty  or  more  years,  and 
see  that  we  have  not  wanted  to  request  things 
like  ease,  comfort,  worldly  success  or  prosperity, 
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or  on  the  other  hand  deliverance  from  danger, 
illness,  difficulty  and  even  death,  either  for  our 
selves  or  our  loved  ones,  but  have  attained  an 
unspeakable  peace  by  leaving  all  such  matters 
gladly,  not  reluctantly,  for  His  wisdom  and  love 
to  dispose,  we  should  recognise  that  this  very 
silence  and  confidence  are  of  the  essence  of 
prayer  and  trust  in  God.  That  is  faith.  We 
have  not  sought  to  change  the  will  of  God  ;  we 
have  sought  to  find  it,  and  either  to  do  it  or  to 
endure  it  out  of  willing  love  for  the  great  pur 
poses  that  He  undoubtedly  has  in  mind  but 
which  we  do  not  ask  or  expect,  either  altogether, 
or  sometimes  at  all,  to  understand.  And,  by  the 
"  will  of  God,"  we  mean  the  great  and  general 
purpose  He  is  following.  We  do  not  imply  that 
any  particular  hardship  or  sorrow  or  privation  is 
necessarily  and  immediately  His  will  for  us. 
Such  an  occurrence  may  be  a  by-product — 
almost  certainly  is — of  men's  neglect,  cruelty  or 
selfishness — but  it  happens  to  us  in  the  working 
out  of  the  great  and  ultimate  plan,  and  we  take 
it  accordingly.  Such  an  attitude  is,  therefore, 
not  fatalism,  and,  above  all,  it  is  not  to  blame 
God  or  make  Him  responsible  for  the  tragedies 
of  our  individual  lives.  It  is  not  the  egregious 
pious  resignation  such  as  strikes  an  artificial 
attitude  in  the  face  of  facts  that  are  hard  to 
explain  and  with  inward  martyrishness  thinks 
that  really  God  might  have  treated  us  better. 
It  is  neither  fatalism  nor  refusal  to  face  and 
analyse  the  issues — it  is  faith.  And  such  faith 
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rises  clear  above  all  petition  for  the  alleviation 
of  our  circumstances  when  they  press  upon  us 
uncomfortably  or  with  crushing  force.  It  rests 
its  whole  effort  on  the  central  desire  not  to  fail 
God  in  any  extremity,  and  to  this  end  prays 
persistently  for  strength  to  see  it  through. 

Such  we  find  to  be  the  prayers  of  Jesus.     Let 
us  notice  the  kinds  of  occasion  that  cause  Him 
to  turn  aside  and  pray — to  take  Luke  alone  : Lk 
at  the  Baptism  ;  before  collision  with  the  Hier-  5 
archy ;   before  choosing  the  Twelve  ;   before  the  Jj 
great  crisis  at  Csesarea  Philippi ;  at  the  Transfig-  9 
uration  ;  before  teaching  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  on  23  • 
the  Cross.     The  Temptation  in  the  wilderness  34~4<5 
and  the  agonised  vigil  in  the  Garden  were  in 
stances  of  wrestling  to  discover,  not  to  alter,  the 
will  of  God.     The  subjects  He  suggests  to  the 
disciples  for  prayer  are  Watchfulness,  Guidance 
and  Power.     His  prayer  for  Simon  as  he  passes  Lk- 
through  one  great  ordeal  of  his  life  is  not  that  he 2' 
may  be  delivered  from  the  ordeal,  but  that  his 
faith  may  be  strong  enough  to  carry  him  through 
it.     In  the  great   "High-Priestly"  prayer  He/"-1? 
prays  that  His  disciples  may  be  where  He  is, 
i.e.,  consciously  in  the  presence  of  God.     Always 
His  prayers  are  for  spiritual  endurance  and  per 
ception,  never  for  ease  or  security.     The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  for  the  realisation  of  God  as  Father, 
for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  doing  of 
the  Will,  for  the  Grace  of  God,  for  Forgiveness, 
forultimate  emergence  from  Tempt  at  ion  through 
the  divine  strength  that  delivers  us  from  falling 
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into  the  power  of  Evil.  But  He  does  not  pray,  or 
inculcate  prayer,  for  deliverance  from  the  cir 
cumstances  of  life.  (Mk.  13  :  18  is  a  warning 
that  catastrophe  may  occur  in  the  winter, 
rather  than  advice  that  prayer  may  avoid  it.) 

One  last  thought  is  to  be  derived  from  His 
prayers.  There  is,  by  implication,  a  condemna 
tion  of  the  futile  vagueness  of  so  much  of  our 
intercession  that  breeds  in  its  turn  such  unreality 
and  drought  ;  and  the  check  comes  from  One 
Who  understood  not  only  the  attitude  of  prayer 
but  the  laws  and  basis  of  its  operation.  Here  is 
One  Who  came  to  save  the  whole  world,  but  He 
never  prays  for  it  ;  never,  apparently,  prays  for 
His  nation  ;  He  weeps  over  Jerusalem,  but  He 
does  not  pray  for  it.  That  is  surprising  to  us, 
jn_  I7  at  first.  In  this  chapter,  again,  we  read  yet 
more  explicitly  :  "I  pray  for  them  : ' '  (the  dis 
ciples)  "  /  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  those 
whom  Thou  has  given  Me." 

There  is  to  be  no  formlessness,  no  dissipation 
of  the  energy  of  prayer.  It  is  a  concentrated 
power,  aimed  at  specific  objects  :  it  is  a  power 
that  flows  from  Him  through  God  to  persons, 
definite  persons.  There  is  here  no  suggestion  of 
such  a  facile  utterance  as  "  God  bless  India  ! — 
God  bless  China  !  ''  Such  may,  or  may  not,  be 
legitimate  expressions  of  benevolent  emotion, 
but  they  are  not  properly  intercession.  His  work 
is  concentrated  on  the  band  of  disciples  :  His 
prayers  are  concentrated  there  likewise.  Each 
of  His  prayers  has  a  man  towards  whom  it  is 
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directed  ;  and  it  reaches  him.  No  wonder  we 
argue  of  such  prayers  as  "  God  bless  India  !  " — 
"  Well,  let's  say,  '  God  bless  the  world !  '  and  be 
done  with  it.  Now,  that's  off  my  shoulders." 
If  there  had  been  any  such  short-cut  in  prayer, 
any  power  of  redemption  in  it,  Jesus  would  have 
used  it,  for  His  heart  ached  for  the  whole  world. 
But  a  house  is  built  brick  by  brick,  not  by  wish 
ing  it  complete.  We  have  seen  the  rigid  economy 
and  concentration  of  effort  in  the  work  of  Jesus 
— it  is  there  also  in  His  prayers.  The  divine 
patience  is  constrained  in  work  and  prayer  alike. 
When  we  want  to  warm  people  we  do  not  light 
a  bonfire  in  the  market  :  we  carry  the  fuel  separ 
ately  to  their  houses.  The  diffused  benevolence 
of  much  of  our  intercession  is  just  spiritual 
laziness.  Intercession  means  projection  of  our 
soul  through  God  towards  somebody  :  prayer 
must  focus  on  a  person.  If  we  love  India,  we 
shall  choose  someone  we  know  who  is  working 
there  ;  we  shall  learn  his  circumstances,  his 
character,  the  conditions  of  his  work.  We  shall 
then  pray  with  the  mind,  the  will,  the  imagina 
tion,  and  with  all  the  intensity  of  our  nature  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  may  come  to  India  through 
this  man  and  his  work :  so  also  with  what  we 
differentiate  as  political  and  social  life.  Like 
Jesus,  we  must  choose  for  whom  we  will  pray  and 
be  content  to  concentrate  our  prayers  on  them 
and  "  them  also  that  believe  on  Me  through 
their  word."  In  this  way  intercession  can  be 
come  real  at  the  precise  moment  when  we  read 
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some  item  in  our  daily  paper,  when  we  meet 
somebody  in  the  street,  when  we  think  of  some 
body  in  need.  Mere  benevolent  emotion  is  not 
prayer  :  before  it  becomes  that  it  needs  love 
behind  it,  which  means  the  force  of  will  and  in 
tention  and  effort.  It  costs  something — virtue 
must  go  from  one  in  the  practice. 

But  it  all  needs  the  communion  of  God,  that 
"  where  I  am  there  they  also  may  be  with  Me, 
that  they  may  behold  Thy  glory  " — the  glory  of 
which  Jesus  spoke  when  Judas  went  out  into 
Jn\  the  night  to  betray  Him—  "Now  is  the  Son  of 
Man  glorified/'  the  glory  of  living — suffering  and 
dying — for  the  salvation  of  man. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  very  little  boy  who 
came  thrice  to  knock  tentatively  at  the  study- 
door  behind  which  his  father  was  busily  en 
gaged.  First  it  was  for  a  pencil ;  then  for  a 
knife  to  sharpen  the  pencil ;  then  for  a  rubber 
to  undo  some  of  the  errors  of  his  pencilling.  At 
last  a  further  knock,  and  there  stood  the  little 
chap,  frightfully  embarrassed,  standing  first  on 
one  leg  and  then  on  the  other,  uneasily  rubbing 
the  free  one  against  it. 

'  Well,  old  chap,  what  is  it  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  anything,  really,  except  to  sit 
with  you,  Daddy.  I'll  be  awfully  quiet,  really 
I  will." 

Perhaps  that  is  the  point  at  which  we  begin 
to  see  what  prayer  might  mean. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE    LAST    WEEK— SUNDAY    AND 
MONDAY 

(Mark  u  :  1-18) 

THE  accent  of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  is 
all  upon  Messiahship  ;  only,  the  people 
speak  the  word  with  one  intonation,  Jesus 
with  another.  To  them  He  is  the  son  of  David 
entering  the  royal  city  to  assume  a  crown  :  to 
Jesus  His  own  position  is  that  pictured  by  Zecha- 
riah,  whose  words  He  seems  deliberately  to  ful 
fil,  according  to  Matthew's  record  :  "  Behold, 
thy  king  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass."  The  horse  is  the  charger  for 
kings  and  conquerors,  the  ass  the  beast  of  hum 
bler  transit.  The  securing  of  a  colt  for  this 
purpose  was,  clearly,  prearranged.  Perhaps  the 
owner  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  or  one  who  felt 
lasting  gratitude  for  some  miracle  of  healing 
upon  himself  or  somebody  dear,  and  had  ar 
ranged  a  form  of  words  which  should  always 
produce  for  Jesus  the  use  of  an  ass  for  His  com 
fort  whenever  those  words  should  be  uttered  to 
the  man  who  superintended  the  grazing. 

Apart  from  that  difference  in  interpretation 
of  the  title  of  "  king  "  —which  is  a  whole  world  of 
difference — there  is  now  no  secrecy.  Jesus 
accepts,  without  rebuke  or  deprecation,  the 
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plaudits  of  the  excited  crowd  and  the  Messianic 
cry  :  "  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  :  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that 
cometh,  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David  ! 
Hosanna  in  the  highest."  Rather,  indeed,  did 
He  reprove  those  Pharisees  who  would  have 
stemmed  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  by 
actually  demanding  a  rebuke  for  the  "  disciples  " 
of  whom  apparently  a  "  multitude  "  had  aggre 
gated,  like  some  accumulating  snowball,  before 
the  Mount  of  Olives  was  reached  ;  but  Jesus 
40  answers  :  "I  tell  you  that,  if  these  shall  hold 
their  peace,  the  stones  will  cry  out."  Garments 
and  branches  were  strewn  in  His  path,  and  the 
whole  situation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
authorities,  was  growing  out  of  control  to  an 
alarming  extent.  It  must  have  seemed  both  to 
the  disciples  and  the  crowd  that  anything 
was  possible ;  and  the  gaiety  of  the  disciples, 
released  from  the  last  fetter  of  secrecy  and  re 
straint,  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  final  puzzled 
memory  of  the  cryptic  words  He  had  used  about 
suffering  and  disaster  must  have  been  swept  into 
oblivion. 

The  triumphal  procession  makes  its  way  to 
the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the  city's  life — the 
Temple.  There  is  none  that  can  or  dares 
obstruct  it ;  but  how  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
people  must  have  wished  they  could  !  Patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  within  and 
around  Jerusalem  were  already  gathering  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  all  quarters  of  the 
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Holy  Land  and  overseas  Dispersion,  who,  at  the 
sacred  season  of  Passover,  dwelt  or  encamped  in 
every  available  house  or  meadow  within  reach 
of  the  Holy  City.  Within  the  actual  walls, 
the  mere  quarter  of  a  square  mile  must  have 
been  packed  with  a  seething  mass  of  pilgrims. 
As  the  "  whole  city  was  stirred  "  newcomers 
cried  out  "  Who  is  this  ?  "  and  "  the  multitude 
said,  '  This  is  the  prophet  Jesus,  from  Nazareth 
of  Galilee/ 

Straight  to  a  terrific  climax  swept  the  trium 
phal  tide,  or  so  Matthew  and  Luke  tell  the  story. 
Mark,  with  a  breaking  of  the  dramatic  sequence 
which  demands  careful  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  divergence  scarcely  likely  to  be  introduced 
gratuitously,  shows  Jesus  as  merely  looking  into 
the  Temple,  gravely  noticing  the  lamentable 
irreverence  and  confusion  of  a  traffic  in  beasts 
for  sacrifice  combined  with  booths  for 'money- 
changing  which  converted  a  sacred  atmosphere, 
supposedly  conducive  to  peaceful  worship,  into 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  a  bazaar.  According  to 
Mark,  He  then  went  away  without  a  word 
spoken  and  retired  to  Bethany  for  the  night  as 
though  to  sleep  on  action  ;  and  then  returned 
next  day  to  carry  out  what  Matthew  and  Luke 
represent  Him  as  effecting  forthwith.  It  was  a 
deed  which  must  not  only  have  roused  the 
excitement  of  His  followers  to  fever-heat  by  its 
daring  and  success,  but  must  also  have  thrilled 
the  great  circle  of  gasping  pilgrims  with  a  fearful 
awe.  They  might  almost  have  expected  the 
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heavens  to  belch  forth  fire  on  One  Who  bearded 
the  priests  in  their  own  precincts  and  cleared 
the  Temple  of  the  sacrificial  traffic  which 
ministered  to  the  essential  necessities  of  the 
feast  these  pilgrims  had  gathered  to  celebrate. 
For,  there  were  massed  oxen  and  sheep,  already 
franked  by  the  authorities  on  grounds  of  fitness  ; 
wine,  oil  and  salt  for  the  ritual ;  doves  for 
purification  of  women  and  ceremonial  cleansing 
of  lepers  ;  changers  of  money  for  the  people  who 
brought  Greek  and  Roman  and  other  monies 
which  might  not  enter  the  Temple  proper,  but 
must  be  changed  into  Jewish  money  to  pay  the 
half-shekel  temple  poll-tax  or  the  price  of 
requisite  sacrifices.  And  what  a  cheating  of 
poor  dupes  up  from  the  country  or  from  abroad 
may  have  gone  on  here  !  And,  if  the  authorities 
had  encountered  high-handed  objection,  they 
could  have  argued  :  "  How  else  can  the  neces 
sary  sacrifices  be  carried  on  ?  "  and  Jesus  might 
well  have  replied  :  "So  much  the  worse  for  the 
sacrifices."  He  had  never  at  any  time  revealed 
an  innate  attraction  towards  these,  and  His 
bidding  of  the  leper  to  show  himself  to  the  priests 
and  put  up  the  requisite  sacrifice  needs  to  stand 
for  no  more  than  a  proper  refusal  to  penalise 
the  cured  man,  who  could  not  get  back  to  his 
home  and  family  until  the  priest,  as  sanitary 
officer,  had  given  him  a  "  certificate."  Be  it 
repeated,  however,  by  way  of  caution,  that 
Jesus  never  antagonises  men  or  condemns  their 
approaches  to  God  because  they  are  imperfect 
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or  incomplete.  He  draws  men  on  from  where 
they  are  at  the  moment.  But  here  is  a  culpable 
abuse  of  even  the  twilight-  approach  to  God 
embodied  in  sacrifice.  Towards  this,  and  the 
cynical  misuse  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  for 
the  purpose,  He  is  ruthless. 

Jesus,   indeed,   was  in   no   mood   to   bandy 
words.     He  acted  ;  and  His  action  was  a  gesture 
of  defiance  that  took  the  breath  away.     It  could 
have  been  carried  out,  humanly  speaking,  only 
by  One  Who  by  His  audacity  had  caught  the 
whole  hierarchy  completely  at  a  loss  for  just 
those  critical  seconds  that  started  the  stampede. 
Once  begun,  this  gathered  momentum  from  the 
increasing  confusion  ;  the  panic  was  contagious, 
those  in  front  being  swept  on  by  those  behind 
and  by  the  tornado  of  frightened  beasts  that 
were  released.  Then  there  came  a  great  second 
of  silence,  as  though  one  reached  the  heart  of  a 
cyclone  where  lies  a  moment  of  delusive  calm. 
For,  He  had  stopped  even  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  a  short  cut  between  the  city 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  domestic  or  com 
mercial  errands.     And  then  into  the  silence  that 
fell  upon  this  wickedly  abused  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  this  cattle-market,  this  place  of  chaffer 
ing  and  cheating,   connived  at   and  battened 
upon    by   the   priests,    dropped    His    startling 
words : 

"  Is  it  not  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations  ?  But  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers." 

14 
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And  what  did  they  do  to  Him  ?  Nothing — 
then.  They  were  dumbfounded.  But,  when 
they  got  their  breath  back,  they  joined  the 
Scribes  forthwith  in  seeking  to  "destroy"  this 
outrageous  fanatic.  There  was  nothing  they 
Mk.  could  do  then  and  there  to  salve  their  outraged 
11 :  l8  dignity  and  loss  of  "  face,"  since  "  they  feared 
Him,  for  all  the  multitude  was  astonished  at  His 
teaching."  As  well  they  might  be,  for  such 
leadership  as  this,  such  flouting  of  authority, 
had  never  been  seen  before.  This  was  revolu 
tion,  religious  revolution,  where  they  had  at 
most  expected  political  revolution.  Were  there 
any  limits  that  such  a  Man  would  observe  ?  It 
was  at  this  point,  and  from  this  point,  that  Jesus 
had  but  to  go  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
He  had  the  whole  situation  in  the  palm  of  His 
hand.  It  is  necessary  to  realise  that  and  to 
watch  the  swift  declination  from  this  peak  of 
strategic  opportunity,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  almost  immediate  loss  of  this  "  multitude 
of  disciples  "  and  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  most 
serious  defection  within  His  immediate  band. 
Jesus  simply  threw  it  away,  and,  without  a  single 
confirmatory  stroke,  allowed  His  enemies  to 
mature  their  plots  unhindered,  to  detach  the 
crowd  without  a  single  attracting  action  or 
counter-move  of  His.  Instead  He  dallied  about 
with  a  fig-tree  on  His  way  to  and  from  Bethany, 
where  He  spent  His  nights,  and  so  descended  with 
heart-breaking  facility  down  the  easy  slope  to 
the  wordy  arguments  that — superficially — made 
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Tuesday  a  day  of  mere  theological,  philosophical 
and  political  speculation. 

But,  before  we  treat  of  Tuesday,  there  is  this 
matter  of  the  fig-tree  which,  to-day,  leads  to  an 
amount  of  questioning  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  real  importance.  It  caused  the  disciples  to 
make  excited  comment,  though  more  on  the 
grounds  of  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  the  "curse" 
than  for  any  inward  reason.  One  hears,  how 
ever,  to-day  :  '  Why  did  Jesus  curse  a  tree  ? 
Isn't  it  rather  small  to  be  so  peevish  at  finding 
no  fruit  to  stay  His  hunger,  especially  when  it 
was  not  the  season  ?  And,  if  there  were  some 
of  the  '  paggim  '  left  over  from  the  previous 
season — as  is  the  habit  of  the  fig — how  came 
Jesus  to  be  so  hungry  that  He  was  distressed  at 
not  finding  even  these  unappetising  morsels  ?  ' 

My  own  questions  about  miracles  may  be  flung 
at  me—  "Is  it  probable  ?  Is  it  like  Jesus  ?  ' 
and  the  answer  to  both  demands  is  No.  I 
hope,  however,  that  I  need  not  again  deal 
with  the  rather  paltry  point,  "  And  it  wasn't 
His  tree,  either." 

I  think  we  may  dispose  at  once  of  hunger  and 
any  consequent  irritation ;  and,  whether  any 
thing  outward  happened  or  not,  we  may  take 
the  incident  as  an  acted  parable,  like  the  so-called 
miracle  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth,  which 
passed  into  tradition  as  a  marvellous  deed, 
although  in  the  record  it  never  exceeded  the 
length  of  whimsical  advice  equivalent  to,  "  Go 
and  catch  a  fish  and  sell  it  to  pay  our  poll-tax 
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to  the  Temple."     But  we  must  face  the  evidence, 
that,  although  many  regard  it  as  a  dramatised 

^ig13  :  versi°n  of  Luke's  parable  and  so  comment  on  the 
fact  that,  perhaps  consequently,  Luke  entirely 
omits  this  present  incident,  there  is  actually 
fulfilment  recorded  in  both  Matthew  and  Mark. 
This  is,  therefore,  rather  stronger  than  the 
tradition  about  the  stater,  which  Peter  was 
supposed  to  find  when  he  removed  the  hook 
from  the  fish's  mouth.  Let  us  assume,  therefore, 
for  the  moment  that  Jesus  did  blast  the  tree. 
Then,  how  does  the  matter  stand  ? 

It  is  still  an  acted  parable.  Jesus  approaches 
a  fig-tree  that  is  making  a  precocious  display 
of  leaves  :  and  leaves  on  a  fig-tree  mean  that 
the  fruit  is  already  there,  if  ever  it  is  going  to  be, 
that  year.  Jesus  approaches  in  the  attitude  of 
a  hungry  man  seeking  food.  He  is  disappointed 
of  the  suggested  food,  and  denounces  the  tree 
as  a  deceitful  mockery  to  the  hungry.  He 
condemns  it  root  and  branch.  The  disciples 
stand  and  stare  at  the  uncharacteristic  action, 
only  slowly  to  reflect  upon  what  He  is  actually 
about.  At  first  they  are  much  more  interested 
in  the  fact  that  it  withers  before  their  eyes,  or  has 

Matt-    done  so  by  next  day,  than  in  any  intimate  inter- 
19,  20  pretation,  just  as  they  had  been  intent  upon  the 
stilling  of  the  wind  and  waves,  rather  than  upon 
the  lesson  Christ  had  on  both  occasions  to  instil  ; 
'  Where  is  your  faith  ?  "     It  scarcely  matters 
whether  the  acted    parable   had,  or   had  not, 
this  striking  sequel  in  natural  phenomena.     If 
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it  had,  it  was  only  to  enforce  by  objective 
reminder  the  inner  lesson  that  faith  can  as  well 
remove  mountains  as  blast  fig-trees.1  But  I 
believe  that  there  was  an  equally  vivid  and 
desolating  lesson  in  the  mere  context.  Jesus 
had  just  by  His  terrible  act  of  severance,  that 
morning,  blasted  the  vain  display  of  the  Temple 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  hungry  sheep,  or,  as 
Milton  has  it  in  the  memorable  passage  in 
Lycidas  : 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed, 
But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 
Rot  inwardly  and  foul  contagion  spread  ; 
Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 

It  well  may  have  been  a  grim  affair,  but  some 
thing  has  been  said,  and  something  done.  The 
word  "  den  of  robbers  "  has  been  said,  and  a 
clean  sweep  has  been  made  ;  but,  alas  !  at  what 
a  cost  !  The  whole  preparation  and  purpose  of 
centuries  have  been  stultified  and  all  but 
brought  to  naught. 

Have  the  disciples  grasped  the  inwardness  of 
that  dramatic  scene  ?  Well,  here  it  is  re- 
enacted,  in  parable,  in  this  fig-tree  with  its 

1  This  would  be  a  picture  familiar  to  His  disciples,  for  the 
Talmud  speaks  of  Resh  Lachish  acting  "  as  if  he  were  plucking 
up  mountains,"  whilst  a  celebrated  master  in  Israel  was  known 
as  "  a  rooter-up  of  mountains."  We  should  do  well  to  remem 
ber  also  that  the  fig-tree,  as  well  as  the  vineyard,  is  used 
as  a  figure  for  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  connection 
between  the  fig-tree's  destruction  and  a  similar  fate  for  Jeru 
salem  would  thus  be  already  potentially  in  the  disciples'  minds. 
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prolific  show  of  leaves  and  its  promise  of  fruit 
unfulfilled.  Is  it  for  nothing  that,  in  almost  the 
precise  space  occupied  by  this  incident  in  the 
Lk.  other  Gospels,  Luke  takes  pains  to  insert  instead 
I92:_44  that  moving  lament  over  the  city  :  "If  thou 
hadst  known  in  this  day,  even  thou,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  peace  !  But  now  they  are 
hid  from  thine  eyes  "  —and  prophesies  destruc 
tion  to  it — "  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time 
of  thy  visitation  "  ?  and,  from  that,  proceeds 
straightway  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
which  He  knows  in  advance  will  not  be  accepted 
as  a  visitation  of  God,  but  will  be  regarded  with 
hatred  and  aversion  by  those  who  should  have 
fed  God's  sheep  ?  Both  that  drastic  act  and 
Himself  are  to  be  rejected  to  conserve  vested 
interests,  power  and  authority. 

Be  this  last  as  it  may,  at  least  in  Mark  and 
Matthew,  the  miracle  or  acted  parable,  with  or 
without  its  dramatic  sequel  of  death  to  the 
tree,  carries  this  tremendous  significance.  The 
Temple  and  the  established  religion  have  signed 
their  own  death-warrant,  but  their  opposition 
shall  not  obstruct  the  Kingdom  ;  faith  shall 
remove  mountains  far  greater  even  than  this — 
the  purpose  of  God  goes  on.  As  John  says  when 
he  relates  the  incident,  though  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Ministry  instead  of  the  end,  ''  Destroy 
this  Temple  "  (as  they  were  doing  by  their 
2?'I9  blindness  and  selfishness),  "  and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up." 

Thus,  at  least,  we  may  see  an  answer  to  some 
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of  our  questions  about  the  fig-tree,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  turn  a  minor  perplexity  into  a  con 
siderable  searchlight .  But ,  as  Jesus  retires  at  t he 
end  of  this  crucial  day,  presumably  to  the  haven 
of  that  beloved  home  in  Bethany  where  Mary, 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  according  to  John,  have 
long  made  for  Him  a  peaceful  refuge  of  deep  un 
derstanding  and  intimate  friendship,  there  is  no 
similar  searchlight  to  play  upon  the  curious  and 
puzzling  silence  of  the  three  Gospels  concerning 
this  great  friendship  and  the  raising  from  the 
dead  of  one  of  that  beloved  family.1 

1  See,  however,  pp.  254,  255. 


CHAPTER     XVIII 
TUESDAY,  THE  DAY  OF  QUESTIONS 

(Mark  n  :  27-12  :  37) 

AFTER  the  thrills  and  surging  expectations 
of  Monday,  this  day  of  disputation  must 
have  constituted  to  both  the  disciples  and 
the   eager   throng    a   situation   of   anti-climax 
and  frustration. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Jesus  is  still  walk 
ing  in  and  out  of  the  Temple  without  molesta 
tion,  whilst  the  priests  stand  by,  not  in  armed 
neutrality  so  much  as  absorbed  in  seeking  a  casus 
belli.  For  it  was  not  precisely  a  crime,  and 
certainly  not  a  charge  to  press  against  Him, 
Isa-  that,  after  quoting  Isaiah,  He  should  have  put 
the  divine  command  into  effect  by  dispersing  a 
quite  unlawful  traffic.  No,  this  day  which  pre 
sented  all  the  appearance  of  a  backwater  of  inert, 
and  almost  academic,  discussion  is  actually  a 
day  of  barely  suppressed  fury,  Christ's  enemies 
masking  the  outward  expression  of  hate  with 
greatest  difficulty  as  they  manoeuvre  around 
Him,  lynx-eyed,  like  wrestlers  waiting  the  un 
guarded  moment  to  effect  a  throw.  All  that  is 
needed  is  something  that  will  discredit  Him  with 
the  crowd,  after  which  He  will  be  out  of  the 
picture  ;  or  something  that  will  involve  Him 
with  the  Roman  authorities  and  lead  to  a  death 
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sentence  on  a  capital  charge.  For  the  first 
objective,  any  of  a  variety  of  situations  might 
serve  ;  but,  for  the  latter,  He  must  be  shown 
either  to  have  interfered  with  Roman  administra 
tion  or  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason  to  Caesar  as 
sole  and  supreme  emperor  :  nothing  less  would 
upset  the  wise  and  tolerant  attitude  which 
Rome  maintained  towards  the  expression  of 
merely  religious  opinions  or  the  disputes  arising 
from  these.1  There  was  no  advantage  in  forcing 
a  quarrel  into  the  presence  of  Pilate  unless  it 
were  on  a  capital  charge — he  having  sole  preroga 
tive  in  administering  the  extreme  penalty — and 
nothing  less  would  serve  their  purpose. 

The  first  move,  then,  is  by  the  priests,  accom 
panied  by  certain  scribes,  who,  of  course,  belong 
with  the  Pharisees,  and  it  aims  at  discrediting 
Him  :  "  By  what  authority  doest  Thou  these 
things  ?  '  Even  if  the  administration  of  the 
Temple  were  not  as  it  should  have  been,  it  was 
still  not  just  any  busy-body's  business  to  set  it 
right.  And  in  all  His  utterances  this  Jesus  had 
shown  a  most  unconventional  attitude  in  not 
founding  His  assertions  on  the  revered  decisions 
of  rabbis,  even  as  a  judge  of  to-day  will  base  a 
finding  on  case-law,  the  recorded  decision  of 
Rex  v.  So-and-so,  or  Somebody  v.  Somebody 

1  Cf.    the    cynical    indifference    of    Gallic   towards    Paul's  Acts 
accusers  :    "If  indeed  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  of  wicked  18  :  14 
villainy,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should  bear  with  you  : 
but,  if  they  are  questions  about  words  and  names  and  your  own 
law,  look  to  it  yourselves  ;   I  am  not  minded  to  be  a  judge  of 
these  matters." 
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else.  The  teachers  of  Israel  had  in  their  system 
an  orderly  and  authoritative  progression  as 
intricate  and  internally  coherent  as  the  pro 
positions  of  Euclid,  where  each  new  move 
depends  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  previous  ones. 
But  Jesus  spoke  ex  cathedra  and  without  thus 
basing  His  judgments.  He  paid  due  regard  to 
Scripture  which,  indeed,  was  not  always  con 
venient  to  them  ;  but  the  traditions  of  the 
Talmud,which  were  the  Pharisees' stock-in-trade, 
He  entirely  ignored,  when  He  did  not  actually 
dismiss  them  as  irrelevant  or  misleading.  Whilst 
the  priests  would  not  be  particularly  sympathetic 
towards  their  sometime-rivals,  the  Pharisees, 
who  might  get  out  of  their  own  troubles  as  best 
they  could,  still  it  was  useful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  show  that  this  challenge  concerning 
the  Nazarene's  authority  was  as  widely  backed  as 
possible. 

Our  Lord  parries  the  attack  with  masterly 
skill.  He  has  no  intention  that  the  issue  shall 
be  forced  on  any  question  but  the  central  one— 
that  He  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  who  has 
come  to  save  His  people  and  the  whole  world 
from  their  sins  and  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  This  present  question  is  relevant  to  that 
issue,  but  by  no  means  constitutes  the  whole  of 
it.  Jesus  will  not  be  worsted  in  a  mere  battle 
of  wits  :  it  is  a  moral  and  religious  question 
which  has  to  be  faced  and  answered  by  Jeru 
salem.  This,  then,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  skirmish  ; 
it  is  not  His  will  to  have  the  issue  blurred.  If 
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it  be  a  case  of  fencing  for  position,  Jesus  is  more 
than  adept  at  keeping  the  whole  lot  of  them  at 
bay,  planning  to  fight  the  main  action  on  ground 
of  His  own  choosing  and  at  such  a  moment  as  He 
shall  see  fit. 

As  a  boy,  I  used  to  feel  disappointed  that 
Jesus  should  not  have  given  a  straight  answer  to 
the  challenge  instead  of  slipping  away  from 
under  it  by  superimposing  a  smothering  ques 
tion.  But  that  idea  is,  of  course,  completely 
erroneous.  The  question  that  Jesus  puts  is  not 
only  relevant ;  in  plain  truth,  an  answer  to  it  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  His  answering  the  other. 
His  enemies'  refusal  to  face  it  exposes  the  utter 
insincerity  of  their  position.  The  challenge  of 
Jesus  renders  that  position  untenable. 

Was  John's  ministry  heaven-inspired  or  of 
merely  human  origin  ?  Was  it  that  the  priests 
knew  the  true  answer  but  that  it  had  never 
suited  their  interests  to  acknowledge  in  John's 
message  a  divine  compulsion  towards  setting 
their  house  in  order  ?  At  least,  there  was  a 
debate  now  in  their  minds  as  to  what  they  should 
admit,  although  their  cogitation  rests  purely  on 
grounds  of  expediency.  In  the  end,  disliking 
both  alternatives,  for  one  would  convict  them  of 
insincerity  whilst  the  other  would  alienate  the 
very  crowd  they  were  seeking  to  impress  and 
enlist,  they  shuffled  :  "  We  know  not." 

And  Jesus,  scorning  to  expose  their  blatant 
hypocrisy,  rightly  announces  that  if  they  will  not 
commit  themselves  as  to  John  the  Baptist's 
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authority,  they  are  in  no  position  to  receive  an 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  authority  of 
Him  to  whom  John  pointed  as  the  Messiah  of 
God.  Jesus  has  simplified  the  double  issue  into 
one.  To  answer  the  first  question  is  to  answer 
the  second.  To  admit  divine  inspiration  to  John 
is  to  admit  the  authority  in  his  identification  of 
Jesus  :  to  deny  it,  goes  far  towards  denying  the 
same  authority  to  Jesus  whom  John  had  so 
recognised.  Jesus  will  have  people  make  up 
their  minds  and  abide  by  the  consequences  of 
their  decisions. 

Then  follows  what  may  be  treated  as  an  inter 
lude — the  parable  of  the  vineyard — but  what  is 
rightly,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  a  transcript 
of  the  question  that  has  just  been  dodged.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  parables  where  every  person  and 
detail  have  a  significance  which  can  be  pressed. 
It  is  also  the  most  daring  of  them  all,  for  its  veil 
of  fable  is  so  thin  that  through  it  the  real  people 
can  be  seen  :  and  they  are  the  very  people  who 
have  just  been  trying  to  drive  Him  into  a  corner. 
The  Messiah  has  come  to  His  vineyard,  and  He 
faces  the  men  who  have  scorned  and  ill-treated 
His  messengers.  Now  they  are  challenged  with 
disconcerting  directness  to  say  Yes  or  No  to 
the  question — and  to  take  the  consequences 
of  either  answer. 

Staggered  by  His  audacity  and  skill,  they  were 
beside  themselves  with  rage,  and  were  restrained 
from  laying  violent  hands  upon  Him  only  by  the 
presence  of  the  crowd  that  constituted  the  vital 
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arbiter  in  the  issue.  To  the  clear  exposure  of  the 
doom  that  lies  over  them  if  they  answer  No, 
Luke  records  that  they  exclaimed  in  pious 
horror,  "  God  forbid  !  "  ;  but  they  refused  to 
take  the  only  step  which  could  enable  God  to 
forbid  such  a  tragedy  as  the  transfer  of  the  vine 
yard's  control  from  the  hands  of  the  Chosen 
People  to  others  unnamed  and  to  them  unthink 
able. 

Then  it  was  the  turn  of  those  queer  bed 
fellows,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  ;  and 
the  plot  was  such  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
illicit  union  of  such  types  of  mind.  It  is  a 
question,  too,  far  more  subtly  framed  than  that 
of  the  priests  and  rather  pedantic  soribes.  To 
all  intents  it  was  proof  against  failure.  For  they 
know  that  Christ  will  not  run  away  by  refusing 
to  answer  :  that  in  itself  would  discredit  Him. 
Yet,  either,  Yes  must  lose  Him  the  sympathy  of 
the  crowd,  or  No  must  deliver  Him  bound  ir 
revocably  into  the  hands  of  Pilate  as  a  subverter 
of  the  Roman  regime.  Our  Lord's  rebuttal  of  a 
complete  dilemma  is  not  in  the  frame  of  logic,  it 
is  rather  the  apotheosis  of  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  which  forces  the  schemer  out  of  his  own 
mouth  to  convict  himself. 

"Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Csesar  or 
not  ?  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give  ?  ' 
That  was  plain  enough — Yes  ?  or  No  ?  And 
they  expected  No,  for  Jesus  had  shown  Himself, 
if  not  defiant,  at  least  fearless  of  constituted 
authority. 
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Jesus  asks  for  a  penny,  i.e.,  the  denarius,  the 
representative  Roman  coin,  a  day's  wages  for  a 
labourer.  This  would  be  the  denarius  of  Tiber 
ius,  and  it  is  an  odd  fact  that  it  ranks  higher  than 
others  with  numismatists,  to-day,  because,  as 
some  say  with  almost  an  apology  for  such  queer 
sentiment  attaching  to  a  hobby  of  such  matter- 
of-fact  materialism,  it  may  always  be  the  one 
here  handled  by  Jesus. 

And  the  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  that  He 
does  not  provide  the  coin  :  it  comes  from  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  questioners  who,  suspect 
ing  nothing,  innocently  produces  it.  Or,  if  they 
are  actually  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
where  foreign  money  was  not  carried,  it  was 
accessible  in  abundance  nearby,  and  a  specimen 
was  promptly  fetched.  This  latter  hypothesis 
does  not  invalidate  the  crucial  point  that  such 
money  is  current  among  them,  and  that  it  is  they 
who  proffer  it,  not  Jesus. 

Then  Jesus  strikes  :  '  Whose  image  and 
superscription  ?  " 

"  Caesar's." 

Then,  "  Render  unto  Caesar,  etc." 

And  what  is  the  point  ?  Just  this,  that  any 
body  who  carried  in  his  wallet  the  currency  of 
a  suzerain  power  ipso  facto  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty.  That  was  all.  By  using  his  coin 
age,  these  people  had  accepted  the  fact  of 
Caesar's  rule,  and,  therefore,  his  right  to  tax 
them.  "  If  you  have  contracted  out,"  says 
Jesus,  in  effect,  "  as  I  see  you  have,  you  must,  of 
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course,  fulfil  your  obligations.  Be  similarly 
scrupulous  in  fulfilling  the  obligations  you  have 
incurred  towards  God." 

Those  who  were  competent  to  keep  pace  with 
this  battle  of  wits  marvelled.  And  small 
wonder  !  What  a  divine  simplicity  is  to  be  per 
ceived  in  this  quick  laying  bare  of  a  question  to 
its  essential  significance  !  Yet,  for  Jesus,  there 
is  none  of  the  triumph  that  is  usually  associated 
with  scoring  off  enemies,  for  He  would  have  had 
all  men  His  friends  ;  but,  at  every  point  in 
parley  with  these  religious  leaders ,  He  is 
conscious  of  this  slime  of  insincerity  impeding 
approach,  this  dreadful  hypocrisy  that  could 
bring  men,  passing-good  according  to  their  own 
standards  and  times,  to  stoop  to  trap  Him  under  I2  -i5 
guise  of  seeking  important  information. 

Now  the  Sadducees  make  their  onset.  Time 
is  pressing.  By  Thursday  evening  the  Passover 
will  have  begun.  This  is  the  main  attack  and  is 
equivalent  to  Napoleon's  throwing  in  of  the  Old 
Guard  at  Waterloo.  The  Pharisees,  whilst 
having  brilliant  representatives  in  Jerusalem, 
were  part  of  a  network  of  local  and  parochial 
nobodies  up  and  down  the  land — they  had  just 
been  routed.  The  Sadducees  were  the  heredit 
ary  aristocracy  of  ancient  caste  and  privilege. 
They  were  a  select  caucus,  an  imperium  in 
imperio  of  those  priests  who  had  badly  failed 
recently  in  presenting  the  question  relating  to 
authority.  The  Sadducees  were  not  mere  priests,  Acts 
they  were  the  very  entourage  of  the  High  Priest  5;  17 
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himself.  They  now  advanced  to  show  up  this 
impostor  once  and  for  all,  to  expose  Him  to  in 
tolerable  ridicule,  whilst  at  the  same  moment 
scoring  off  their  unwelcome  allies,  who,  poor 
fools  !  themselves  entertained  absurd  illusions 
about  angels,  resurrection  and  so  forth.  How 
clear  this  cleavage  was  between  them  is  illus 
trated  dramatically  in  Acts,  when  Paul  in  a 
single  moment  severs  his  joint  accusers  into 
rabid  hostile  camps  by  his  astute  mention  of  the 
word  "  resurrection  "  ;  so  that,  in  the  clamour, 
the  Pharisees  actually  rounded  on  their  erst 
while  allies  and  withdrew  their  charge,  saying, 
Acts  '  \Ve  find  no  evil  in  this  man  ;  and  what  if  a 
spirit  hath  spoken  to  him,  or  an  angel  ?  " 

It  is  a  crude  problem  that  they  present  ; 
parallel  enough,  however,  to  the  crudeness  of 
most  of  the  propositions  which  are  tendered  by 
opponents  of  Christianity  to-day  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  the  faith  to  absurdity.  Where  mar 
riage  was  viewed,  even  by  the  Pharisees,  as  an 
instrument  for  the  continuation  of  the  race,  and 
little  if  anything  more,  there  was  small  scope 
for  any  thought  of  spiritual  affinity  in  marriage 
which  might  look  for  sequel  and  succession 
hereafter. 

Jesus  merely  takes  this  rude  puzzle,  which  is 
calculated  to  dispose  of  the  hereafter  by  subject 
ing  it  to  a  roar  of  cheap  laughter,  and  says 
quietly  that  marriage,  as  they  conceive  it,  has  no 
place  at  all  in  heaven.  However,  as  touching 
the  broad  question  of  resurrection  itself,  He 
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quotes  scripture.  This  might  not  be  a  convinc 
ing  argument  for  you  and  me  ;  but  it  is  again  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  supremely  adapted  to 
the  company  in  which  He  found  Himself.  The 
Sadducees  accepted  the  revelation  within  the 
Torah,  or  five  books  of  the  Law,  as  the  ipsissima  Ex 
verba  of  God.  If  Moses  speaks  of  God  as  the  3  •• 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  many  cen 
turies  after  their  so-called  death  ;  and  if,  as  was 
accepted,  He  is  the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of 
the  dead,  then,  though  invisible,  the  patriarchs 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  implicit  thesis  is  that,  though  their  relations 
with  men  are  interrupted  or  changed  by  death, 
not  so  their  relations  with  God. 

The  Sadducees  were  in  no  position  to  unsaddle 
the  rider  of  this  syllogism,  and  thus  fared  no 
better  than  the  rest.  When  a  young  scribe, 
however,  after  listening  to  the  argument,  came 
to  speak  to  Jesus,  realising  "  that  He  had 
answered  them  well/'  and  asking  which  was  the 
most  important  commandment,  he  was  met  in 
the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  in  which  he 
approached.  He  heard  an  expansion  of  the 
glorious  ringing  words  from  Deuteronomy,  the 
Shema,  which  was  recited  daily  by  the  pious 
Jew,  and  written  on  the  tiny  roll  of  vellum  which  4. 5 
every  Pharisee  carried  in  the  phylacteries  bound 
about  the  head  and  left  arm.  '  Hear,  O 
Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  One, 
And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 

15 
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thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength/  The 
second,"  adds  Jesus,  "  is  this  :  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  There  is  none  other 
commandment  greater  than  these." 

The  earnest  scribe  kindles  at  the  thrilling 
words,  pronounced  with  an  emphasis  and  in 
tonation  that  He  can  never  have  remembered 
hearing  before.  The  words  for  him  are  carried 
up  and  up  until  they  sound  like  the  very  voice 
of  God — and,  as  in  a  dream,  he  welcomes  and 
repeats  them  yet  again  for  himself,  the  grand 
trumpet-notes  of  the  faith  with  their  glorious 
new  corollary—  '  This,"  he  finishes  ecstatically, 
"  this  is  much  more  than  all  burnt  offerings 
and  sacrifices,"  thus  proclaiming  the  whole 
message  of  Jesus  on  the  inward  nature  and 
reality  of  true  religion.  Jesus  must  have  appre 
ciated  deeply  the  glow  of  moral  sincerity  that 
this  man  evinced  by  contrast  with  the  barren 
bickerings  of  hypocrisy  that  had  gone  before, 
for  He  says  gently  :  ' '  Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  And,  but  for  hypocrisy  and 
ambitious  self-interest,  all  men  who  questioned 
Him  might  have  had  such  encouragement  and 
help  as  He  was  longing  to  give.  But  their 
hearts  were  hardened,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  Jesus,  for  men's  own  sakes,  deals  so  sternly 
with  this  paralysing  vice. 

The  sixth  and  final  question  Jesus  Himself 
asks,  for  we  read  that  after  the  previous  one, 
such  an  atmosphere  lingered  that  in  it  "  no  man 
durst  ask  Him  any  question."  Fear,  baffled 
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hate,  desperate  impotence — all,  perhaps,  con 
tributed  to  it  ;  also,  maybe,  there  was  some  dis 
turbing  appreciation  of  the  serene  mystery  and 
beauty  that  clung  like  a  halo  about  Jesus  after 
the  recent  episode,  an  influence  with  which 
people  were  loth  to  interfere. 

Jesus  asks  :  '  How  say  the  scribes  that  the 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  David  ?  '  And  He  pro 
ceeds  to  answer  Himself  from  their  scriptures, 
quoting  the  riddling  lines  of  the  psalm,  and  no 
alluding  to  David's  words  as  being  spoken  in  the 
Holy  Spirit — which  none  there  would  be  tempted 
to  dispute  : 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  : 
Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
Till  I  make  thine  enemies 
The  footstool  of  thy  feet. 

If  David 1  is  speaking,  he  is,  of  course,  repre 
sented  by  the  word  "  my,"  whilst  "  The  Lord  " 
is  God.  Who  then  is  "  my  Lord  "  ?  If  David 
refers  to  this  Lord,  as  "  my  "  Lord,  how  is  this 
Lord  the  son  of  David  ? 

It  is  a  provoking  question,  but  not  by  way  of 
mere  dialectic.  Jesus  would  have  them  think, 
think  about  the  scriptures  which,  from  sheer 
familiarity,  have  gone  dully  over  their  heads 
more  times  than  they  can  remember. 

There  is  more  even  than  resurrection  hidden 

1  It  is  not  vital  that  David  should  have  written  the  psalm, 
for  Jesus  is  speaking  merely  to  the  prevalent  opinion  which 
accepted  the  passage  as  his,  but  had  never  analysed  its 
implications. 
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here,  for  this  is  to  hint  at  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Christ,  who  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of 
God  has  now  become  the  Son  of  David  after  the 
flesh,  the  man  Jesus,  the  divine  man  Christ- 
Jesus,  the  eternal  Logos  or  Word  of  the  Father. 
And  on  this  exalted  note  ends  the  Day  of 
Questions.  The  people  who,  we  read,  heard 
Him  gladly,  are  left  to  ponder,  such  as  can,  upon 
the  implied  nature  and  person  of  Him  they  had 
thoughtlessly  hailed  two  days  before  as  Son  of 
David. 


CHAPTER     XIX 

THE  APOCALYPTIC  ELEMENT 

(Mark  13  :  1-37) 

THIS  discourse,  which  is  longer  and  more 
connected  than  any  other  in  Mark,  and 
has  certain  further  differences  in  style 
suggesting  many  queries  as  to  its  origin,  yet 
catches  and  holds  our  attention  for  the  deeper 
reason  that  it  presents  another  phase  of  the  out 
look  of  Jesus,  one  that  He  shared  in  common 
with  Jews  of  many  centuries — the  thought  which 
elsewhere  and  in  a  different  way  He  summed  up 
as  the  Kingdom  coming  down  from  heaven. 
Whilst  much  of  it  is  difficult  to  understand  and 
seems  even  at  times  to  conflict  with  His  express 
teaching  of  the  slow  growing-up  of  the  Kingdom, 
as  of  some  plant  sown  upon  this  earth,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  rid  of  it  merely  because  it  is  awk 
ward.  It  preserves  this  intensely  valuable  feature 
of  Our  Lord's  teaching  and  Our  Lord's  own 
hope,  that  we  are  not  left  to  the  slow,  sometimes 
seemingly  hopeless,  progress  of  earth  towards 
heaven  ;  but  that  therewith  we  may  always  look 
for  the  wonder  of  heaven  coming  down  with 
timeless  speed  to  earth.  It  is  yet  once  more  the 
complementary  notion  of  the  swifter  stalactite 
that  descends  from  above  to  meet  the  slowly 
mounting  stalagmite,  which,  by  ponderous  solidi- 
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fication  of  constant  dripping,  climbs  but  labori 
ously  upwards  ;  or  the  waterspout  which  links 
sea  and  sky,  the  majority  of  water  descending 
from  the  sky  to  meet  the  smaller  contribution 
that  is  sucked  up  from  the  sea.  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  within  us,  but  also  it  constantly, 
maybe  finally,  descends  from  heaven  to  meet  us. 

The  result  of  such  composite  expectation  is 
that,  whilst  we  do  our  duty  to  the  utmost  here 
to  bring  about  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom, 
fulfilling  the  demand  for  constant  watchfulness 
and  the  avoidance  of  sloth,  we  yet  are  not  to  be 
depressed  or  limited  by  the  littleness  of  the 
growth  and  the  slowness  of  progress  made  by 
human  effort  ;  but  our  hearts  are  to  be  set  on 
what  God  does,  and  can  do,  mightily  to  enlarge 
our  slight  endeavours.  Every  act  of  faith  in 
the  face  of  a  mountain  of  difficulty  brings  from 
heaven  the  power  to  shift  that  mountain.  The 
initiative  is  God's,  the  response  is  ours,  and  then 
the  overwhelming  deliverance,  honouring  that 
response,  is  God's.  Wonder  and  the  expecta 
tion  of  wonderful  things  are  thus  to  be  kept 
alive.  We  are  not  left  comfortless,  abandoned 
to  our  slender  resources  ;  but  to  every  seed  we 
plant  comes  the  thirty-,  sixty-,  hundred-fold 
response  due  to  the  rain  and  sunshine  of  heaven 
blessing  the  willing  soil. 

It  is  not  easy  to  blend  into  one  composite 
picture  of  faith  and  life  these  two  apparently 
conflicting  elements,  and  the  difficulty  is  not 
diminished  by  the  catastrophic  language  and 
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unfamiliar  figures  in  which  this  chapter  is 
couched.  But  if  it  is  not  familiar  to  us,  we  shall 
do  well  to  remember  that  it  was  second  nature 
to  those  who  listened — and  had  been  so  from 
their  childhood — to  believe  in  a  God  who  inter 
vened,  a  God  who  with  the  startling  speed  and 
marvel  of  a  fairy-tale  would  make  all  things 
new,  spreading  a  kingdom  like  some  realm  of 
enchantment  that  appears  miraculously  between 
one  sunset  and  the  next  sunrise  ;  a  kingdom, 
however,  not  partaking  of  the  sensuously  pic 
turesque  character  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter 
tainments,  but  rather  one  of  moral  power  and 
righteousness,  with  God  and  His  Messiah  at  its 
heart  and  on  its  throne. 

Such  a  hope  as  this  had  comforted  the  Jews 
in  their  bitterest  national  extremities,  and,  if  the 
origin  of  this  chapter  is,  indeed,  as  Professor 
Burkitt  used  to  surmise,  a  fly-leaf  of  Christ's 
teaching  which  circulated  among  the  Christian 
saints  in  the  savage  years  of  tribulation  when 
Jerusalem  was  being  steadily  beleaguered  by 
Roman  legions  (A.D.  67-70),  and  was  afterwards 
incorporated  by  Mark,  or  a  disciple,  into  his 
gospel,  it  would  be  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
nation's  history.1  For,  just  as,  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  there  always  appeared  a  man  for  the 
moment  of  need,  so  the  main  crises  of  later 
Jewish  history  usually  produced  a  man  who 

1  The  possibly  earlier  date  for  Mark  (say  A.D.  60)  would  not 
invalidate  this  fly-leaf  theory,  although  it  would  antedate  the 
milieu,  placing  it  perhaps  in  the  time  of  the  scattering  of  the 
disciples  from  Jerusalem  under  Jewish  persecution. 
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could  compose  in  the  apocalyptic  vein  a  message 
of  comfort,  recalling  people  to  the  undying  hope 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Kingdom  that  comes  down 
from  heaven,  just  when  it  appeared  most  bleakly 
desperate  that  God's  people  should  ever  reach 
up  to  heaven  from  earth. 

Passing  by  the  large  field  of  apocalyptic  litera 
ture  outside  our  Bible,  which  obviously  we  can 
scarcely  pause  to  touch  upon  here,  it  will  suffice 
if  we  indicate  several  striking  instances  from 
actual  Scripture.  Apart  from  the  love  of  colour 
in  narrative  and  metaphor  which  is  a  racial 
characteristic,  there  were  other  manifest  reasons 
for  the  employment  of  this  method  of  writing, 
i.e.,  that  a  too  intimate  clearness  in  matters  of 
such  moment  and  mystery  might  seem  profane, 
or  at  least  irreverent  ;  whilst,  again,  to  be 
explicit  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  enemy 
would  merely  increase  the  danger  of  those  the 
message  was  designed  to  comfort. 

Thus,  the  national  disaster  of  586  B.C.,  in 
which  the  whole  people  was  carried  away  into 
Babylon  for  fifty  years,  losing  their  land — and, 
worse,  losing  their  Temple,  the  centre  and  core 
of  their  religion — threw  up  Ezekiel,  whose  book 
is  the  most  involved  in  the  whole  Bible  ;  the 
Syrian  massacres  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  round 
168  B.C.,  produced  the  author  of  another  famous 
example  of  this  style  of  writing,  the  book  of 
Daniel ;  whilst  the  most  difficult  book  in  the 
New  Testament,  Revelation,  owed  its  inception 
to  the  same  cause  as  these  chapters  in  the  first 
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three  Gospels,  i.e.,  the  enmity  of  Rome,  shewn, 
in  that  case,  in  the  Neronian  persecution  of 
Christians  (although  it  possibly  contains  certain 
additions  begotten  of  the  subsequent  persecu 
tion  under  Domitian). 

Our  chapter  ostensibly  runs  on  as  a  continua 
tion  of  the  events  of  Tuesday,  the  Day  of  Ques 
tions.  The  disciples,  as  they  walk  down  the 
broad  steps  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Herod 
the  Great,  exhibit,  like  other  Jews,  the  twofold 
aspect  of  religion  which  Our  Lord  revealed, 
though  on  a  different  plane.  Believing  fervently 
in  a  great  day  of  God,  when  a  Messiah  shall 
suddenly  bring  in  a  new  and  wonderful  regime, 
they  also  appreciate  the  strength  and  apparent 
stability  of  what  has  been  reared  from  earth 
towards  heaven.  '  What  stones  !  What  build 
ings  !  "  they  exclaim,  as  well  they  might  ;  for 
its  walls  of  white  marble,  covered  to  a  large 
extent  by  plates  of  gold  and  filled  with  furnish 
ings  of  inexpressible  value  and  beauty,  were 
enough  to  warrant  their  proud  admiration. 
And  they  are,  no  doubt,  taken  vastly  aback 
when  Jesus,  with  scant  ceremony,  announces 
that  "  there  shall  not  be  one  stone  left  upon 
another  which  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

Jesus  then  passed  quietly  on  His  way  without 
further  enlightenment  of  their  consternation, 
crossed  the  Kedron,  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  way  to  Bethany  for 
the  night ;  but  halted  on  the  eminence  and, 
sitting  quietly  down  to  face  the  distant  Temple, 
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waited  for  the  outburst.  When  the  four  leading 
disciples  approach  Him  and  open  the  conversa 
tion,  it  is  noticeable  that  they  are  not  so  much 
shocked  by  the  fact  of  such  imminent  destruc 
tion  as  piqued  in  their  curiosity  touching  when 
it  shall  come  about  and  what  signs  shall  give 
advice  of  its  approach. 

With  a  warning  that  they  shall  not  be  de 
ceived  by  impostors,  claiming  authority,  or  even 
by  startling  events,  into  thinking  that  the  end  is 
at  hand,  Jesus  leads  their  minds  through  a  series 
of  disasters  and  calamities.  These  wars,  fam 
ines,  earthquakes,  etc.,  are  but  general,  and  not 
immediate,  preludes,  however,  and  Jesus  gives 
His  hearers  no  clue  in  a  single  definite  sign  that 
shall  establish  the  date  of  the  advent  of  the 
Great  Day.  And,  very  much  to  the  point,  they 
are  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  distracted  from 

J3*'7  their  normal  occupations  and  duties.  Even  so 
Paul  had  to  still  the  restlessness  of  his  Gentile 
converts,  as  they  likewise  anticipated  the  advent 

2:2  '  of  the  Day.  Personal  sufferings  are  the  forecast 
for  the  listening  disciples,  but  nothing  vital  can 
occur  until  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  to  all 
the  nations.  Again  we  are  seeing  that  essential 
unity  of  what  comes  down  from  above  with  what 
must  first  be  built  up  from  below,  and  the  stress 
in  verse  13  is  on  endurance,  emphasising,  there 
fore,  that  the  Day  is  not  imminent. 

At  verse  14,  however,  we  receive  the  impres 
sion  that  these  vague  and  difficult  prophecies  of 
woe  are  becoming  solid  and  tangible,  and,  from 
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there  to  verse  23,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  Jerusalem  and  its  end  are  in  the  mind  of 
the  Speaker.  Here  is  a  forerunning  sign,  con 
crete  and  inescapable. 

'  The  Abomination  of  Desolation "  is  a 
classical  phrase  from  Daniel  and  Maccabees, 
describing  the  blasphemy  perpetrated  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  in  the  Syrian  oppression  and 
subsequent  war,  when  he  erected  an  altar  to 
Zeus  in  the  Jewish  Temple.  To  a  people  who,  in 
no  circumstances,  would  tolerate  an  image  of 
even  their  own  God  the  horror  and  sense  of  out 
rage  must  have  been  extreme.  Such,  said  Jesus, 
when  it  recurs,  will  be  your  sign.  The  Roman 
army  round  the  Holy  City,  with  their  symbolic 
eagles  gradually  hemming  it  in  ;  their  invading 
it  and  carrying  these  pagan  emblems  into  its 
holiest  precincts — this  suggested  the  horror1  that 
was  to  give  the  signal  of  destruction.  The 
terrors  of  the  siege  for  men  are  to  be  black 
enough ;  for  women  and  children  and  babes  at 
the  breast  they  are  inexpressible. 

In  the  same  mood  of  awe  and  foreboding  Our 
Lord  then  passes  on,  in  verse  23,  to  what,  just  as 
clearly,  does  not  concern  the  looming  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  but  a  more  general  tribulation 
suggestive  of  the  winding-up  of  the  entire  age, 

1  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  precise 
identity  of  the  Abomination — e.g.,  Caligula's  setting  up  of  his 
own  statue  in  the  Temple,  or  Vespasian's  introduction  of  his 
equestrian  statue  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  the  statue  of  Titus 
planted  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Temple — or  the  dread  Anti 
christ  himself,  typifying  the  "  Man  of  Lawlessness  "  (2  Thess. 
2:4). 
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accompanied  by  signs  in  earth  and  sea,  sun, 
moon  and  stars  with  which  the  Hebrew  mind 
had  been  familiarised  by  prophetic  writings. 
That  these  are  not  necessarily  to  be  taken 
literally  by  us,  and  were  probably  not  so  taken 
by  His  hearers,  versed  in  apocalyptic  imagery, 
is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  at  Pentecost, 
Peter  quotes  one  such  outstanding  prophecy— 
"  Wonders  in  the  heaven  above,  and  signs  on 
the  earth  beneath ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour 
°f  smoke :  the  sun  .  .  .  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood  "  ;  and  definitely  sees 
their  fulfilment  in  the  act  of  God  that  has  been  per 
formed  at  Pentecost. 

It  is,  therefore,  neither  unscriptural  nor  un 
justifiable  to  see,  in  that  great  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  Christ  glorified,  a  Day  of  the 
Lord  accomplished  ;  and  perhaps  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  there  at  least  partially  fulfilled  ("  This 
generation  shall  not  pass  away,  until  all  these 
things  be  accomplished  "). 

The  connection  in  time  between  the  envisaged 
fulfilments  of  these  two  tremendous  prophecies 
of  Our  Lord  is  not  clearly  marked.  Matthew 
appears  to  make  the  second  to  follow  immedi 
ately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  early  Christian  expecta 
tion  followed  closely  the  same  view  ;  with  Mark 
the  link  is  less  definite,  and  with  Luke  the 
temporal  connection  has  vanished.  Admittedly 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  envisaging  the  fulfilment 
of  the  more  general  and  widespread  phenomenon 
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as  occurring  at  Pentecost,  which,  of  course,  ante 
dated  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  forty 
years.  That  Jesus,  however,  refused  definitely 
to  give  any  hint  of  a  date  is  confirmed  by  the 
explicit  words  of  verse  32  :  "  But  of  that  day 
or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the 
angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father."  This  is  confirmed  in  Acts. 

Although,  however,  the  early  Christians  began 
by  expecting  an  early  consummation  of  the  age, 
their  view,  perforce,  steadily  and  inevitably 
crumbled  before  the  slow  march  of  time  and  the 
non-fulfilment  of  their  anticipations.  A  chrono 
logical  survey  of  Paul's  views  in  his  epistles 
shows  the  cross-over  from  the  typical  Jewish 
expectations,  revealed  in  his  early  letters  to  the 
Thessalonians,  to  the  spiritual  faith  of  a  letter 
like  that  to  the  Philippians  where  the  indwelling 
of  Christ  has,  at  any  rate  partially,  supplanted 
the  catastrophic  expectations  of  a  Christ  de 
scending  from  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  gather 
ing  His  elect  to  Him  in  the  air.1  The  emphasis  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  duty  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  farthest  confines  of  earth,  the 
steady,  patient  and  laborious  building  up  of 
churches  and  the  creation  of  saints  :  but  the 
spirit  of  watchfulness  did  not  die,  and  it  should 
not  die.  God  comes  again  and  again.  There  is 
a  Day,  and  there  is  another  Day.  Perchance 
there  is  still  a  greater  Day,  a  supreme  Day,  of 
which  none  but  the  Father  knows.  If  so,  we 

1  See  note  on  p.  42. 
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should  watch,  with  expectation  tuned  ;  but  not 
in  idleness,  like  those  servants  who,  because 
their  master  tarried  long,  neglected  their  work. 
The  command  is  "  Watch,"  in  that  the  hour  of 
the  coming  is  not  known,  and  can  only  be  met, 
when  it  does  occur,  by  the  porter  who  sleeps  not, 
but,  whether  at  midnight  or  at  cockcrow  or  in 

Jyl  h    I  3  • 

35-37  the  morning,  is  equally  alert  and  diligent  about 
his  Lord's  concerns.  Such  uncertainty  of  times 
and  seasons  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  con 
stant  work  can  be  done.  To  disbelieve  entirely 
may  breed  the  inertia  of  hopelessness,  as  at  a  task 
both  interminable  and  overpowering  :  to  know 
the  date  would  be  to  breed  hectic  flurry  or 
nerveless  fatalism.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  and  seasons,"  but  just  to  watch. 
And  that  final  word  is  not  one  of  warning  merely, 
but  one  of  hope — it  props  ever  open  the  gateway 
to  wonder  ;  it  points  faith  outwards  to  the 
illimitable ;  it  announces  that  God  has  not 
barred  the  door  against  us,  but  is  perpetually 
pouring  in  upon  us,  so  that  every  day  is  potenti 
ally  the  Day  of  God.  And  we  never  know  when 
we  may  need  terribly  the  faith  in  that  open  door. 
If  Der  Tag  should  ever  again  spring  hot  from 
hell,  we,  like  the  saints  of  old,  going  down  to 
death  in  a  world  gone  mad  with  Christless  fury, 
may  die  the  less  blindly  and  hopelessly  if  we 
hold  tenaciously  to  this  faith  in  the  Day  of  God. 


CHAPTER    XX 

WEDNESDAY— THE    CULMINATION    OF    THE 

PLOT 

(Mark  14:   1-12;  John  u  :  47-57) 

IT  is  highly  probable  that,  but  for  Judas  and 
his  spontaneous  offer  to  the  priests  to  act  as 
spy  within  the  intimate  circle,  the  conspiracy 
against  Jesus  would  have  been  shelved  until 
after  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  For,  at  the 
time  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  on  Wednesday 
morning,  there  are  left  but  few  hours  in  which 
His  opponents  may  mature  their  plans,  the 
persistent  difficulty  in  which  was  to  be  able  to 
apprehend  Jesus  at  a  moment  and  in  a  place  at 
which  He  would  not  be  surrounded  by,  or  at 
least  in  touch  with,  a  benevolent  crowd.  Such 
people  might  immediately  raise  an  uproar  about 
any  breach  of  the  peace  of  the  sacred  season  or 
about  laying  hostile  hands  on  Jesus  at  all. 
Their  mood  was  incalculable  by  the  authorities  ; 
but  one  thing  was  certain  in  any  case,  i.e.,  that 
they  would  not  submit  to  any  desecration  of  the 
Feast  itself.  And,  whether  Thursday's  sunset 
began  the  day  of  Preparation  or  the  actual 
Passover  celebration,  concerning  which  the 
synoptics  apparently  differ  from  John,  who 
definitely  takes  the  former  position,1  both  speed  {%'.  28 

1  This  is  a  complicated  problem  which  is  outside  the  scope  of 
this  little  book.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrest  was  on 
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and  secrecy  were  equally  essential.  Judas  con 
tributed  to  this  crisis,  presumably  on  Wednes 
day  evening,  just  what  they  needed,  i.e.,  the 
information  that  Jesus  spent  His  evenings  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Night  and  solitude.  What  better  guarantee  of 
secrecy  and  freedom  from  uproar  ?  And,  as  to 
urgency,  the  plot  was  to  be  executed  at  the 
earliest  available  moment  by  which  the  neces 
sary  arrangements  could  be  made — the  evening 
of  the  morrow. 

That  the  plan  envisaged  His  death,  and  was 
nothing  less  than  judicial  murder  by  the  authori 
ties  responsible  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
is  clear  from  the  outset.     Caiaphas,  cynically 
^"7  enough,  had  made  no  secret  of  it ;  announcing 
too,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  patrioti 
citizen  to  lay  any  useful  information  that  migh 
lead   to    His    quiet    apprehension    and    arrest 
Charges  were  to  be  found  or  trumped  up  after  th 
arrest  :  that  was  held  to  constitute  no  difficulty 
The  principle  was  that,  faced  with  the  possibilit 
that  the  Romans  would  come  and  take  awa 
both  "  our  place  and  our  nation,"  Caiaphas  pro 
claims  that  it  is  "  expedient  for  you  that  on 
man  should  die  for  the  people  and  that  the  whol 

Thursday  evening,  the  trial  and  crucifixion  on  Friday.  Th 
point  is  whether  the  Passover  meal  was  taken  after  sunset  o 
the  Thursday  or  the  Friday.  The  latter  is  more  probabl* 
In  this  case  the  meal  of  which  Jesus  partook  with  His  discipk 
was  not  the  Passover  but  a  solemn  religious  meal  similar  t 
that  commonly  taken  before  the  Sabbath,  by  way  of  prepare 
tion.  And  the  Preparation,  or  day  before  the  Passover,  w 
itself  always  treated  as  a  Sabbath. 
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nation  perish  not."  There  is  an  apt  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VI  which  might  well  be 
quoted  here  : 

QUEEN  MARGARET  :  This  Gloucester  should  be 
quickly  rid  the  world, 

To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we.  have  of 'him. 

CARDINAL  BEAUFORT  [the  contemporary  Caia- 
phas]  :  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy  ; 

But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death. 

'Tis  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

It  constitutes  the  tragic  irony  of  the  situation 
to  recollect  that  Jesus  has  said  that  "  their 
house  will  be  left  unto  them  desolate  "  for  just 
the  opposite  reason,  i.e.,  for  the  following,  rather 
than  the  abandoning,  of  the  wicked  plan  they 
now  mature  with  intent  to  secure  their  safety. 
Such  an  action  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
very  Sanhedrin  which  would  be  called  upon  to 
try  Him  ;  an  action,  too,  which  was  to  embrace 
the  payment  of  blood-money  and  the  suborning 
of  witnesses,  was  an  outrage  on  justice  which  in 
any  civilised  modern  court  would  surely  serve 
to  quash  the  whole  trial  at  the  outset. 

Here,  then,  is  a  situation  where  the  whole 
conspiracy  might  have  had  to  rest  over  the 
period  of  the  Feast,  by  which  time  many  events 
might  have  happened  to  cast  an  entirely  new 
complexion  on  affairs  ;  but  one  man,  Judas, 
by  his  act  of  treachery  precipitated  the  whole 
vile  and  tragic  sequence.  Why  did  he  do  it  ? 
This  is  the  question  that  perpetually  hammers 
at  our  mind,  demanding  an  answer.  The  data, 
16 
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however,  are  inadequate,  and  what  there 
largely  conflict  with  logic  and  fact.  The  best 
we  can  do  is  to  sort  out  such  evidence,  or  testi 
mony,  as  we  have,  and  leave  the  verdict  open. 

For  centuries  Judas,  though  dead,  has  lingered, 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  terribly  alive,  penned  in 
the  pillory  of  the  Christian  churchyard,  vilified 
by  millions  on  millions  of  Christians  who  love  the 
Lord  Whom  he  betrayed.  At  least,  pity  should 
mingle  with  charity  to  mitigate  such  hatred  as 
caused  King  Alfred  to  except  Judas  from  even 
the  scope  of  the  Lord's  dying  prayer :  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

It  may  be  accepted  that  Judas  was  a  keen 
patriot,  if  not  indeed  of  the  intensity  of  the 
Zealot,  Simon  the  Canansean,  at  least  a  man  with 
a  great  idea,  his  country's  political  liberation. 
But  he  served  One  Whose  idea  was  far  greater, 
i.e.,  a  whole  world's  spiritual  salvation.  At  the 
crisis  those  ideas  clashed,  and  from  the  clash 
emerged  Calvary.  To  have  a  mastering  idea  is 
not  primarily  a  crime ;  but  it  may  become  such 
owing  to  the  plans  adopted  to  make  the  idea 
come  alive,  the  methods  chosen  for  its  realisation. 
And  so  many  of  the  tragedies  of  life  are  precipi 
tated  because  we  will  obstinately  realise  them 
in  any  way  and  at  any  time.  There  is  God's 
road  and  there  is  God's  time.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  Jesus  than  His  sublime  belief 
in  a  fullness  of  time  for  everything.  He  knows 
the  slow  pace  of  growth — all  His  teaching  reveals 
it  ;  as  does  His  willingness  to  wait  and  to  suffer  ; 
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His  refusal  to  compel  and  coerce,  to  force  an 
issue  by  violence.  In  His  marvellous  patience 
He  trusts  truth  to  win  its  victory,  He  trusts 
God's  purpose  and  power  to  do  their  work  in  the 
fullness  of  time.  It  was  "  in  the  fullness  of  time  GaL 
that  God  sent  His  Son,  born  of  a  woman,"  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  apparently  unnecessary 
centuries  of  waiting  ;  and  that  Son  of  God 
uttered  His  message  and  lived  His  life  and  was 
content  to  die  rather  than  do  violence  to  the 
patient  purposes  of  God.  Jesus  could  wait- 
but  Judas  could  not.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
cannot  be  stormed  by  violence  nor  taken  by 
force  ;  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  and 
John  the  Baptist  himself  is  less  than  the  least 
that  is  not  offended  by  the  Master's  ways. 

Whatever  his  motive,  Judas  took  the  control 
of  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  That  much  is 
assured  by  the  records,  but  the  motive  is  not  so 
clear.  We  will  leave  aside  the  notion  which 
obtained  largely  when  I  was  young,  i.e.,  that 
Judas  went  his  way  because  it  was  foreordained 
that  he  should  ;  because  he  was  only  performing 
on  earth  a  tragedy  already  rehearsed  in  heaven  ; 
that  there  was  Scripture  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
Judas  had  been  possessed  of  an  evil  demon 
from  the  outset  :  that  Christ,  by  inference, 
chose  him  as  one  of  the  Twelve,  knowing  all  the 
time  that  he  was  inevitably  just  such  a  man  and 
would  automatically  do  what  was  required  of 
him,  when  it  was  required;  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  Christ  must  be  crucified  to  save  the  world, 
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even  if  the  whole  world  were  prepared  to  wel 
come  Him  with  open  arms,  so  there  must  be  a 
friend  to  betray,  a  judge  to  condemn,  executioners 
to  drive  in  nails  and  wield  the  final  spear.  This 
is  all  too  monstrous  to  believe,  but,  if  we  do 
believe  it,  as  some  still  do,  then  we  have  no 
right  to  condemn,  less  right  than  ever  we  had  ; 
we  have  only  the  right  to  pity  this  victim  of 
relentless  and  merciless  predestination.  No,  if 
he  "  went  to  his  own  place,"  it  must  have  been 
a  place  of  his  own  choosing  ;  otherwise  it  was 
not  his  own.  Even  then  we  may  well  hold  up 
Matt.  our  judgment  for  a  while.  "  Judge  not  that  ye 
7i'-2  be  not  judged.  Forwithwhat  judgment  ye  judge, 
ye  shall  be  judged."  I  never  read  those  solemn 
words  without  an  inward  tremor.  They  tend  to 
make  me  align  myself  with  the  generous,  if  facile, 
generalisation  of  Balzac  :  '  To  know  all  is  to 
forgive  all."  But  at  least  one  should  be  deeply 
moved  by  the  startling  confession  of  a  lofty 
mind,  as  when  John  Galsworthy  says  :  "  If  I 
mentally  condemn  a  person  I  feel  guilty  of  a 
moral  lapse." x  Our  Lord's  attitude  towards 
Judas  is  summed  up  by  the  nobility  of  His 
silence  and  restraint,  subsequent  to  the  warning 

1  To  attribute  loftiness  to  his  mind  is  not  to  acquit  it  of 
fallibility.  And  Galsworthy  did  sometimes  need  Dr.  John 
son's  warning  :  "  Sir,  do  not  accustom  your  mind  to  confuse 
virtue  and  vice."  Says  The  Times  obituary  notice,  in  quot 
ing  this  warning  :  "  It  is  the  aptest  criticism  that  can  be 
passed  on  Galsworthy's  social  philosophy,  which  tends  to 
eliminate  responsibility  from  its  humanitarian  scale  of 
values."  We  must  condemn  sin  whilst  avoiding  unwarrant 
able  judgment  of  the  sinner — a  very  difficult  problem. 
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in  the  upper  room  and  the  final  challenge  to 
reflection  in  the  Garden.     When  Judas  left  the  Mk. 
upper  room  to  prosecute  his  betrayal,  Jesus  let  JJj," 
him  go,  although  a  word  of  enlightenment  to  the  26 : 5° 
others  could  have  prevented  it  :  He  prepared  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  that  of  Judas  at  that 
moment.     But  Judas  went  out.     And  in  the 
Garden  one  feels  that  Judas  refused  to  meet  His 
eyes,  even  as  he  refused  to  answer  His  question. 

Why  did  Judas  do  it  ?    Three  suggestions  as  to 
motive  may  be  held  fairly  to  cover  the  ground  : 

(i)  Greed.  (2)  Ambition.  (3)  Impetuosity. 

(i)  Of  these  three  the  most  familiar  is  that 
Judas  sold  Jesus  for  money.      The  testimony 
that  he  was  covetous,  and  worse,  we  owe  to 
John  :    "  He  was  a  thief,  and  having  the  bag>- 
took  away  what  was  put  therein."     It  is  to  John 
also  that  we  owe  the  sole  reporting  of  certain 
words  of  Jesus  applied  to  Judas.     "  And  one  of  6?  70 
you  is  a  devil."     John  was  the  intimate  friend c*_.2 
of  Jesus,  and,  if  they  are  his  own  writings  which 
we  read,  he  had  not  forgiven  Judas  his  treachery, 
even  after  seventy  years.     If  this  John  is  the 
son  of  Zebedee,1  he  had  been  a  virile  and  im 
patient   man   in   his   youth.     He   would   have 
obliterated  by  fire  the  Samaritan  village  that  9 : 54 
refused  to  house  Jesus  for  the  night.     John,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  might  be  esteemed  legally 
a  partial  writer  and  a  prejudiced  witness.    There 
is  heat,  if  not  vindictiveness,  in  his  testimony. 

However,  to  take  the  charges  at  face  value, 

1  For  discussion  of  this  point  see  pp.  254,  255. 
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what  would  Judas  do  with  money,  so  purloined, 
whilst  he  was  still  living  in  company  with  the 
rest  ?  Could  he  eat  better,  dress  more  ex 
travagantly,  sleep  more  warmly  than  the  rest 
by  the  use  of  such  proceeds  ?  Where,  also,  did 
he  lodge  such  money  ?  If  he  carried  it  still  on 
his  person,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  funds,  who  is 
to  say  that  he  had  stolen  it  ?  The  scene  which 
John  paints  does  presuppose  that  he  held  the 
treasury  of  the  band,  which  he  may  well  have 
regarded  as  a  Messianic  war-chest  accumulating 
against  the  time  of  its  requirement.  He  may 
have  been  an  eager  gatherer  and  a  grudging 
spender  for  that  reason  ;  and  for  that  reason, 
too,  may  have  winced  at  the  prodigal  squander 
ing  of  a  gift  which  would  have  strengthened  his 
funds  so  considerably.  It  is  likely  that  the 
"  lovely  work  "  that  was  wrought  upon  Jesus  by 
a  devoted  woman  belongs  where  John  placed  it, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week  at  Jerusalem,  rather 
than  on  the  Wednesday,  where  Mark  sets  it ;  but 
Mark  may  have  put  it  there  because  it  provided 
a  reason  for  Judas's  feeling  compelled  to  get 
money  in  another  and  so  desperate  way  to  com 
pensate  for  the  sum  thus  wantonly  squandered. 
He  went  out  and  sold  his  Master  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  (less  than  £5  !)  ;  for  the  price  of  a 
Hebrew  slave  !  Perhaps  there  was  some  ironic 
significance  in  that  amount ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  theory  of  covetousness  does  not  account  for 
a  callous  miser  or  thief  accepting,  in  return  for 
unique  information,  the  price  of  a  slave  when 
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from  so  wealthy  a  corporation  he  might  have 
demanded  the  ransom  of  a  king.  It  was  actually 
less  than  half  what  had  been  spilt  over  Jesus  by 
a  woman's  love  ;  it  was  the  wages  of  a  labouring- 
man  for  two  or  three  months.  Perfidy  does  not 
usually  price  itself  so  cheaply. 

(2)  Then,  was  it  ambition?  Had  Judas 
grown  so  dissatisfied  with  what  seemed  the  in 
coherent  and  supine  policy  of  the  Master  ?  Had 
he  written  Him  down  at  length  as  hopeless  in 
the  capacity  of  leader,  a  man  who  could  never 
be  trusted  to  face  the  issues  which  lead  to  and 
from  Messiahship  ?  The  Master's  indecisive 
policy  was  running  the  project  upon  the  rock  of 
disaster.  Stronger  hands  must  grasp  the  helm, 
those  of  a  man  who  perceived  the  true  and  only 
course,  and  could  keep  the  ship  upon  it.  The 
crisis  in  which  they  stood  must  have  been  clear 
to  an  intelligent  man.  The  heads  of  them  all 
were  in  danger.  A  weaker  man,  a  more  cowardly 
man,  might  have  taken  the  same  line  that  Judas 
did  and  turned  "  king's  evidence,"  simply  as  an 
effort  to  deflect  nemesis  from  his  own  track. 
But  Judas  never  gives  that  impression.  If  he 
really  was  ambitious,  however,  he  may  well  have 
reasoned  that  by  his  act  he  eliminated  a  useless 
leader,  in  whose  default  the  rest  might  or  must 
turn  to  his  own  more  vigorous  guidance  to  save 
them  from  a  perilous  plight ;  and,  further,  that 
his  act  of  treachery  would  quiet  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  who,  their  desire  for 
vengeance  thus  thoroughly  appeased,  would 
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withdraw  their  attentions,  so  that  the  movement 
might  still  go  forward  unsuspected  :  they  might 
argue  that  the  disciples,  as  Shakespeare  aptly 
phrases  it,  could  "do  no  more  than  Caesar's 
arms  when  Caesar's  head  is  off." 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  next  to  no  evi 
dence  for  such  a  reconstruction,  but  it  breaks 
down  at  one  crucial  point.  We  will  tentatively 
27 :  '  accept  Matthew's  full  account  of  the  death  of 
Acts°  Judas  by  suicide,  rather  than  the  brief  reference, 
i ;  is  in  Acts,  as  to  his  death  by  an  "  act  of  God  "  ;  not 
on  grounds  of  textual  evidence  which  is  incon 
clusive — and  certainly  not  because  it  suits  this 
argument  better,  but  because  it  is  the  more 
probable  on  the  following  grounds  :  There  is  a 
large  element  of  nobility  in  the  penitence  and 
self-execution  of  Judas.  There  is  nothing  but 
unmitigated  horror  in  the  other.  Therefore,  in  a 
generation  which  held  his  name  in  detestation, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Acts  version  would 
be  invented,  as  blackening  his  name  further  and 
forever,  than  the  other  way  about.  It  is  the 
same  sort  of  story  that  a  monkish  age,  later  on, 
delighted  to  weave  about  the  end  of  the  heretic, 
Arius  ;  in  fact,  the  details  there  are  very  similar, 
though,  of  course,  far  more  disgusting. 

Assuming  suicide,  then,  we  are  faced  by  the 
incomprehensible  fact  that,  in  the  moment  of 
success,  a  callous  usurper  loses  his  nerve  and 
flings  away  the  fruits  of  his  triumph.  "  Am 
bition,"  as  Shakespeare  again  has  it,  "  ambition 
should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff."  If  some  say, 
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then,  that  this  is  a  very  good  reason  for  accepting 
the  version  in  Acts,  there  the  argument  must  rest . l 
(3)  Lastly,  was  it  impetuosity?  That  is  to 
say,  was  his  motive  free  from  the  urging  of 
personal  ambition  and  disconnected  from  any 
idea  of  gain,  but  dictated  rather  by  an  arrogant 
conviction  that  he  could  show  his  Master  how 
to  conduct  the  campaign  ?  In  short,  there  was 
some  degree  of  contempt  for  the  Master's  plan 
and  method,  even  possibly  for  His  whole  mental 
outlook,  without  any  real  disaffection  or  dis 
loyalty  in  other  ways.  Judas  would  show  Him 
how  to  deal  with  a  situation  like  the  present  one. 
Jesus,  he  would  allow,  had  an  idea,  although  it 
was  formless  and  liable  to  dissipate  itself  in 
sentimental  benevolence  :  he,  Judas,  had  a 
better  one,  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  force 
the  issue  and  compel  Jesus  to  act ;  to  act  as  He 
had  acted  on  Sunday  and  Monday ;  and  to  cut 
out  the  follies  of  any  more  Tuesdays,  when  the 
farrier  with  the  iron  red-hot  on  the  anvil  delayed 
to  strike,  but,  instead,  frittered  away  the  critical 
moments  in  casual  conversations  with  those  that 
stood  by  deliberately  engaging  Him  in  futile 
argument  until  the  now  malleable  iron  should 
cool  once  more  into  inductile  rigidity.  Did  such 
foolery,  as  Judas  conceived  it,  make  him  furious, 
to  the  oblivion  of  everything  else,  so  that,  though 
well-meaning,  he  became  officious  and  dictatorial, 

1  It  was  an  accepted  idea  of  the  times  that  traitors  swelled 
up  and  burst.  Cf .  the  story  of  Ahikar,  with  which  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  would  be  familiar  (cf.  Matt.  24:  50,  51.  See 
Findlay:  Acts,  pp.  60-61.  S.C.M.  Press). 
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determined  to  make  his  idea  override  his 
Master's  and  force  Him  into  such  an  impasse 
that  He  must  act,  and  act  with  a  spectacular 
brilliance  that  should  regain  the  support  of  the 
wavering  crowd  and  stampede  His  gathering 
enemies  ?  This  is  an  attempt  to  explain,  not  to 
excuse ;  to  understand,  not  to  exonerate.  Whilst 
this  theory  is  far  from  unquestionable,  it  does  at 
least  meet  the  difficulties  which  discredit  the 
others.  Almost  insane  with  exasperation  after 
Tuesday's  supine  conduct,  he  goes  to  the  authori 
ties  and  offers  information  that  will  lead  to  the 
unostentatious  arrest  they  desire.  For  appear 
ances'  sake  he  has  to  name  a  price  or  they  will 
doubt  his  good  faith.  He  quotes  the  price  of  a 
slave — the  price  at  which  a  post-exilic  prophet 
xfi  complains  that  he  himself  was  valued — with 
I2» I3  an  irony  possibly  as  sharp  as  that  of  Tacitus, 
writing  later  of  Antonius  Felix,  the  procurator 
who  held  Paul  captive,  that  he  wielded  the 
"  authority  of  a  king  with  the  spirit  of  a  slave." 
Judas  has  now  forced  the  issue — Jesus  must 
act ;  Jesus  must  now  respond  to  the  matchless 
opportunity  which  the  Passover  presented, 
with  its  million  pilgrims  at  the  zenith  of 
fanatical  religious  enthusiasm  surrounding  a 
bare  thousand  Roman  troops  in  Fort  Antonia. 
What  an  inadequate  garrison  !  Florus  wrote  : 
'  Viribus  parantur  provinciae,  jure  retinentur."  l 
The  hand  of  the  Messiah  must  be  forced,  His 
pace  mended,  His  power  revealed.  Thus  brood- 

1  Provinces  are  gained  by  force,  held  by  justice. 
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ing  on  what  he  had  designed,  Judas  sat  through 
the  solemn  meal  on  Thursday  evening,  and  heard, 
impervious,  though  perhaps  with  a  queer  throb, 
the  gentle  compulsion  :  "  What  thou  doest,  do 
quickly."  When  the  time  came,  the  Master 
would  understand  that  he  had  acted  for  the  best. 
He  went  out,  therefore,  unmoved. 

Entering  the  garden,  that  night,  he  gave  his 
Master  the  agreed  kiss  of  greeting,  no  more  than 
to-day's  handshake ;  a  simple  act  which  should 
in  this  case,  however,  precipitate  a  declaration 
with  unshakable  power  of  the  Messiahship.  But 
nothing  happens.  This  is  the  appalling  fact. 
Nothing  happens.  Messiah  stills  the  resistance 
of  His  followers,  even  heals  the  wound  of  a 
servant  who  has  taken  in  the  dark  the  stroke 
that  Peter  may  well  have  aimed  at  Judas.  He 
renounces  the  assistance  of  the  hosts  of  heaven. 
No  miracle  of  ascendancy  is  wrought.  He 
allows  Himself  to  be  taken  like  a  common 
criminal.  He  is  tried  and  illegally  condemned 
by  the  High  Priest  without  resistance.  It  is  to  be 
death.  With  the  morning  He  is  on  His  way  to 
Pilate's  court  for  formal  re-trial  and  the  endorse 
ment  of  a  sentence  the  Jews  cannot  execute. 
It  will  go  through,  as  a  formality. 

That  is  the  end  of  everything  for  Judas  :  he 
cannot  wait  to  see  the  frightful  consummation  of 
his  error.  Stalking  into  the  priests'  presence  he 
casts  down  the  mere  counters  which  have  now 
become  blood-money — but  it  is  too  late.  "  1 2?a  4 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
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blood."  But  they  say  :  "What  is  that  to  us? 
see  thou  to  it."  The  authorities  cynically 
eliminate  him  from  their  affairs ;  his  work  is 
done.  Yes,  done  only  too  well.  Of  what  avail 
to  plead  that  he  meant  wrell  ?  Inquisitors, 
torturers  of  mind,  body  and  soul  throughout 
the  ages,  would  claim  that  they  have  meant  well 
in  overriding  the  explicit  commands  and  denying 
the  express  spirit  of  their  Master.  That  is  no 
justification,  no  defence,  no  excuse.  Here,  in 
Judas,  we  are  watching  the  last  and  most  tragic 
instance  of  those  who  were  "  offended  "  with 
Jesus  and  His  methods.  Self-confident  arro 
gance,  to  put  it  no  lower,  is  the  sin  that  has 
sufficed  to  crucify  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Judas  knows  that  there  is  no  excuse,  no 
justification  for  him.  He  goes  and  hangs  him 
self  ;  he  executes  himself  because  nobody  else 
will.  In  the  eyes  of  the  religious  authorities  of 
the  day  he  is  no  criminal ;  he  is  but  a  poor  tool 
of  a  man  who  did  the  dirty  civic  duty  which 
Caiaphas  laid  upon  the  whole  people,  and  has 
been  paid  for  it.  The  priests  do  not  pick  up 
the  money — it  is  unclean,  the  price  of  blood- 
but,  picked  up  with  tongs,  it  can  be  devoted  to 
11:13  Buying  the  potter's  field  to  bury  strangers  in. 

"  See  thou  to  that,"  ringing  in  his  ears,  Judas 
strides  blindly  out  and  ' '  sees  to  it . "  And  he  was 
probably  the  first  man  to  be  buried  in  that  spot 
where  he  hanged,  in  the  potter's  field,  bought 
with  the  vile  money  he  had  renounced  as  vile— 
Akeldama,  "  the  field  of  blood." 


CHAPTER    XXI 

THURSDAY  EVENING— THE   LAST   SUPPER 
AND   THE   LAST  VIGIL 

(Mark  14  :   12-52,  and  parallels,  together  with  I  Corinthians 
11 :  17-34) 

IT  is  of  small  moment  whether  Thursday  was 
or  was  not  Passover  Day  :    it  is  of  equally 
slight    importance   whether   the   meal    the 
disciples  ate  with  their  Master  was  the  Paschal 
meal.     There  is  no  record  of  their  slaying  the 
lamb  ;    they  may  even  have  shared,  according  Ex- 
to  the  spirit  of  Exodus,  the  one  provided  by  the 
head  of  the  house  of  which  they  were  sharing 
the   hospitality.     Their   host   may   have  been 
Mark's  father,   or  his  mother,  if  she  were  a 
widow.     Clearly,  it  was  a  friend,  and  the  rather 
elaborate  instructions  to  the  disciples  to  follow 
a  man  carrying  a  water-pot,  who  would  unosten 
tatiously  guide  them  to  their  destination,  was 
an  act  of  necessary  secrecy.     A  man  carrying  a 
water-pot — a  woman's  task — was  a  sufficiently 
unusual  occurrence  to  identify  him,  but  not 
unusual  enough  to  cause  undesired  comment. 
Therefore,  the  plan  would  seem  to  be  as  much  pre 
arranged  as  the  loan  of  the  ass  for  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem.     The  identification  of  the  family  is 
slenderly  founded,  resting  on  the  possible  identi- 14  :'5i 
fication  of  Mark  himself  with  the  "  young  man/' 
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and  the  allusion  in  Acts,  revealing  that,  at  least 
12?  1 2  by  the  later   date,  theirs  was   an   established 
Christian  household  in  Jerusalem. 

Alternatively  it  has  been  argued  by  Bossuet, 
Garvie  and  others  that  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  "  and  who  wrote  the  fourth  gospel,  was  a 
young  Jerusalem  priest  who  offered  his  home 
and  acted  as  host  for  the  Last  Supper.  He  is 
regarded  as  a  constant  disciple,  though  only 
intermittently  present  with  the  band,  i.e.,  in  the 
Judsean  periods  of  the  Ministry.  This  would 
account  for  the  paucity  of  Galilaean  reference  in 
his  gospel,  which  is  not  so  comprehensible  if  the 
author  is  John,  son  of  Zebedee.  Further 
speculation  has  identified  him  both  with  the  rich 
young  ruler  and  with  Lazarus,  thus  making  all 
Jn.  three  one  and  the  same.  If  he  were  one  of 
Jesus's  secret  disciples  (like  Nicodemus,  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea  and  others),  whose  usefulness  and 
influence  depended  for  the  moment  upon  the 
maintenance  of  such  secrecy,  this  might  account 
for  the  reticence  of  the  earlier  gospels  concerning 
Lazarus  and  the  home  at  Bethany.  It  would 
account  also  for  the  intimate  knowledge  John's 
gospel  evinces  about  Jerusalem,  about  the  coun- 
•,g .  i5  sels  of  the  Sanhedrin  concerning  Jesus,  and  much 
else  which  in  this  gospel  comes  strangely  from 
John  the  Galilaean  fisherman — not  least  the 
style  of  the  writing  and  the  scope  of  a  cultured 
and  philosophic  mind.  If  he  were  host,  too,  at 
the  Last  Supper,  and  a  man  of  position  and 
influence,  this  would  account  for  his  unchal- 
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lenged  position  of  honour,  superior  to  Peter  and 
the  rest,  together  with  his  reception  of  the  con 
fidence  concerning  Judas,  which  was  not  given 
to  the  band.  Speculation,  once  given  such  a 
start,  leaps  from  point  to  point  with  excitement, 
shedding  illumination  upon  many  shadowed 
problems  ;  but,  attractive  as  it  is,  we  have  to 
remember  that  it  remains  but  speculation  in  the 
present  dearth  of  evidence.1 

Whether  or  not  the  supper  conformed  in  out 
ward  detail  to  the  Passover  meal,  it  was  a  New 
Dispensation  that  Jesus  was  creating  :  '  With  £*•. 
great  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you."  Luke  here  uses  an  unmistakably 
Hebrew  construction  of  intensive  force,  which 
strongly  suggests  the  Aramaic  utterance  of  Jesus 
Himself.  How  much  we  dare  accent  the  "  this  " 
to  suggest  a  different  and  unique  meal  must  be 
matter  for  conjecture. 

When  Jeremiah,  six  centuries  before,  had  an-  jsr. 
nounced  that  God  would  make  a  New  Covenant 31 :  3I 
or  Dispensation  other  than  that  founded  on  the 
shed  blood  of  beasts,  he  had  been  coldly  ignored. 
Jewish  religion,  thereafter,  despite  the  inspired 
word  of  prophets,  continued  to  build  about  the 
idea  that  in  some  degree  sins  were  to  be  purged, 
or  thanksgiving  expressed,  by  the  spilt  blood  of 
animals. 

A  very  brief  explanation  of  the  then-accepted 

1  For  a  very  interesting  examination  of  the  possibility  of 
such  identifications,  see  J.  A.  Findlay  in  The  Bible  and  Modern 
Religious  Thought,  No.  14,  p.  24. 
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relation  between  sin  and  sacrifice  may  be  of 
service. 

Whereas  sacrifice,  for  the  pagan,  primarily 
connoted  the  ideas  of  either  wooing  a  deity 
indifferent  to  human  needs  or  appeasing  a  deity 
outraged  by  human  neglect  or  offence,  for  the 
Hebrews  it  was  based  on  covenant  relationship. 
Certain  offerings  were,  ideally,  acts  of  com 
munion  with  the  Covenant  God  ;  others,  touch 
ing  sin,  were  designed  to  bring  back  into  full 
communion  those  who  had  committed  sins 
within  that  covenant  relationship.  The  sins 
thus  envisaged  were,  originally,  those  of  in 
advertence,  infirmity  or  ignorance.  These  were 
often  consciously  committed,  but  not  out  of 
deliberate  defiance.  The  latter — sins  of  the  high 
hand — such  as  idolatry,  which  infringed  a  funda 
mental  clause  of  the  covenant  ("no  other  God  ") 
were  held  to  constitute  excommunication  ;  and 
such  a  sinner  must  face  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  as  best  he  might.  But  gradually  the 
former  category  was  extended  in  practice  to 
include  an  increasing  number  of  sins,  and  the 
idea  inevitably  grew  that  a  man  "  brought 
living  creatures  to  God  as  his  own  substitutes"; 
and,  later  still,  that  the  "  death  of  the  creature 
was  of  the  nature  of  penalty,  by  the  exaction  of 
which  the  righteousness  of  God  was  satisfied." 
It  is  this  notion  of  substitution  and  the  delega 
tion  of  personal  responsibility  and  penalty  to 
dumb  animals,  which,  even  if  not  originally 
envisaged  in  the  practice,  can  work  such  psycho- 
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logical  havoc  with  the  people  concerned.  And 
part  at  least  of  the  antagonism  of  the  prophets 
and  others  towards  sacrifice  is  on  this  score.1 

The  moral  dangers  of  sacrifice  were  probably 
hidden  from  all  but  the  prophets,  who  saw  indivi 
dual  responsibility  thus  jettisoned  with  the  same 
fatal  results  that  afterwards  attended  the  sale  of 
papal  indulgences.  The  scapegoat  ritual  for  the 
sins  of  the  nation  suffered  from  a  similar  peril, 
common,  indeed,  to  most  rituals.  '  To  some 
minds,"  writes  Dr.  Lofthouse,  "  the  '  carrying 
away  '  of  sin  would  be  symbolic,  to  others 
doubtless  a  real  transaction"  (on  Lev.  16 — 
Peake's  Commentary,  p.  206).  The  prophets 
perceived  and  proclaimed  the  eternal  truth  that 
every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden  to  the  feet 
of  God  and  there  lose  it,  in  personal  expiation 
blending  his  contrite  confession  with  the  direct 
divine  forgiveness. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  only  men  of 
the  stamp  of  Caiaphas  will  cynically  acquiesce 
in  the  comfortable  iniquity  that  somebody  else 
can  be  put  to  death  for  our  convenience  and  to 
cover  our  wrongs.  To  the  Christian  it  will 
always  stand  for  mortal  shame  that  sins  like  our 
own  once  crucified  the  Saviour  on  Calvary  and 
everlastingly  crucify  Him  afresh ;  and  that 
only  thus  will  we  permit  that  saving  love  of 
His  at  last  to  win  our  homage. 

1  Cf.  Amos  5  :  21  f.  ;  Hos.  6:6;  Isa.  i  :  n  f.  ;  Jer.  7  :  22  ; 
Micah  6  :  6-8,  together  with  Prov.  21  :  3  ;  Ps.  51  :  6,  etc. 

The  quotations  above  are  from  The  Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  A.  B.  Davidson,  pp.  312,  355. 
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In  the  "  Last  Supper  "  Our  Lord  is  instituting 
the  new  blood-brotherhood  of  those  that  give 
both  blood  and  life  for  others  rather  than  take 
jn.  13:  them.  Symbolically,  in  John's  account  He  washed 
~I?  their  feet,  not  only  as  a  sign  of  forgiveness  and 
cleansing,  but  for  the  recognition  by  them  that  he 
who  would  be  great  must  be  measured  in  great 
ness  by  the  degree  of  his  ministry  and  the  un 
conditional  quality  of  his  service.  The  intimate 
sacramental  meal,  thus,  is  the  institution  of  the 
New  Covenant,  founded  on  the  act  of  the  divine 
Master  who  gives  His  life  away.  Men  may  think 
that  they  snatch  His  life  from  Him,  as  according 
to  the  surface  of  events  they  do,  by  an  unparal 
leled  crime  and  an  indefensible  judicial  murder  ; 
but,  within  that,  is  the  fundamental  fact  that 
they  could  not  take  it  if  He  were  not  content 
to  lay  it  down  so  that  in  the  end  they  might  be 
saved  from  villainy  of  mind  and  besetting  hatred. 
There  is  no  other  spirit  by  which  such  salvation 
could  be  imparted. 

Following  the  washing  of  feet,  which  would 
normally  be  accomplished  by  menial  service,  the 
meal  proceeded  as  they  reclined  on  the  divans 
that  were  the  normal  furnishing  for  such  an 
occasion.  Not  improbably,  Jesus  was  reclining 
on  a  divan  between  John  and  Peter,  the  Master 
facing  towards  John.  This  is  the  true  interpre 
tation  of  "  reclining  on  Jesus 's  bosom  "  ;  and 
hence  when  the  tender,  sad  challenge  of  Jesus 
was  issued  that  one  of  them  should  betray  Him, 
and  they  asked,  in  melancholy  shocked  sequence, 
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"  Is  it  I  ?  ",  only  John  heard  the  whispered  words 
which  only  John  records.  Peter  apparently 
beckoned  to  John  and  whispered  hoarsely, 
'  Tell  us  who  it  is  of  whom  He  speaketh,"  and 
John  echoed,  '  Who  is  it  ?  '  to  his  Master. 
Jesus  answered  softly  :  '  He  it  is  for  whom  I 
shall  dip  the  sop  and  give  it  to  him/'  and,  per 
haps  with  the  words,  came  a  warning  pressure 
of  the  hand  that  John  should  not  divulge  it. 
As  He  spoke,  He  dipped  the  pieces  of  unleavened 
bread  with  bitter  herbs  between  them  into  the 
sauce  of  dates,  raisins  and  vinegar,  and  gave  the 
tid-bit,  the  mark  of  a  host's  special  honour,  to 
Judas.  He  had  seen  for  days  the  trend  of  this 
man's  thoughts,  even  as  He  had  watched  for 
months  the  bent  of  his  character.  He  now 
exposed  Judas  to  the  full  force  of  His  generosity ; 
but  Judas,  for  one  or  other  of  the  reasons  we 
have  examined  as  possible  motives  in  the  be 
trayal,  withstood  this  sharp  challenge.  Jesus 
followed  it  by  that  clear-cut  call  to  decision 
which  has  often  brought  a  waverer  down  on  the 
side  of  sanity  and  goodness  ;  but  the  mind  of 
Judas  was  so  determined  and  his  decision  so 
unvacillating  that  he  merely  passed  on  un 
influenced  into  the  night,  and  through  it  to 
what  John  has  termed  "his  own  place."  The 
attitude  of  Jesus  is  summed  up  startlingly  by 
John  at  this  point  :  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man{":  3I 
glorified."  Such  is  the  generous  glory  of  God 
which  man  finds  it  hard  to  understand,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  John's  hatred  of  Judas 
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received  an  impetus  at  that  meal  which  carried 
it  on  for  over  half  a  century.  If  John  was  the 
young  well-born  Sadducee,  social  considerations 
might  have  intensified  his  contempt  for  this 
gutter-morality  :  if  he  was  the  fisherman,  the 
antagonism  may  well  have  begun  early  in 
envious  rivalry  for  Judas  had  been  given  the 
authority  of  the  treasurership,  whereas  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  as  we  know,  desired  for  himself  and 
James  the  premier  positions  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but,  this  night,  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
mutual  rivalry  so  much  as  of  common  devotion 
to  their  Master  ;  and  Judas  had  not  only  been 
false  to  the  salt  they  had  shared  these  many 
months,  but  had  treated  with  contempt  the 
supreme  gesture  of  the  beloved  Host  at  dinner. 
The  acid  might  have  etched  in  only  the  deeper 
for  the  self-suppression  that  that  Master's  secret 
pressure  enjoined  upon  the  beloved  and  loving 
disciple,  and  which  John  was  to  look  back  upon 
afterwards  with  all  the  poignancy  of  the  might- 
have-been.  Yet  the  "  woe  unto  the  man  by 
whom  He  is  betrayed  "  is  not  vindictive,  but 
the  acme  of  grief  over  a  deed  which  love  itself 
has  been  powerless  to  prevent.  "Unhappy 
man  !  "  and  how  quickly  corroborated  by  the 
irrevocable  event  which  alone  had  power  to 
convince  this  obstinately  wilful  disciple  that  it 
is  hardest  of  all  to  kick  against  the  goad  when 
love  is  wielding  the  control.  Judas  realised, 
indeed,  that  he  would  have  been  happier  never 
to  have  been  born  ;  but  God  Himself  could  do 
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no  more  for  him,  or  for  any  other  man,  than  to 
let  him  finally  choose  his  road. 

On  the  departure  of  Judas  ensues  the  unique 
departure  from  Passover  ritual,  introduced  by 
that  characteristic  gesture  which  they  had  seen 
so  often  and  by  which  they  were  to  recognise 
Him  after  His  resurrection.  He  broke  one  of 
the  flat  unleavened  loaves  and  distributed  the 
fragments. 

He  was  instituting  the  new  Brotherhood,  the 
new  League  and  order  of  Chivalry,  the  Fellow 
ship  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  loaf  was  broken 
among  the  members  ;  but  the  fragments,  thus 
individually  consumed,  were  mystically  reunited 
in  the  brotherhood  that  constituted  the  greater 
unity  in  the  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This, 
as  echoed  in  the  apostolic  benediction  of  Paul, 
is  to  be  the  uniting  bond  amongst  us  for  ever 
more.  They  were  to  eat  this,  thinking  of  it  as 
His  body  that  should  so  soon  be  broken  :  yet  in 
consuming  it  they  became  mystically  the  re 
united  and  never-to-be-broken  Body  of  Christ 
which  the  Church  represents.  And  the  cup 
which  He  passed  round  they  were  to  drink  in 
the  realisation  that  this  was  His  blood  of  the 
New  Covenant,  so  soon  to  be  shed  for  many  ; 
yet,  in  being  shed,  not  lost  but  divinely  sealing 
the  imperishable  life  of  the  Church. 

There  can  never  be  unanimity  as  to  just  what 
these  words  portend  and  embrace.  There  are 
many  who  devoutly  see  in  them  the  consumption 
of  the  actual  body  and  the  drinking  of  the  actual 
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blood  of  Christ ;  perceiving  in  the  repetition  by 
Christians  a  daily  miracle  of  the  conversion  of 
bread  and  wine  into  those  mysterious  elements 
by  transubstantiation.  And  this  in  no  gross 
sense,  such  as  is  sometimes  imputed  by  those 
unsympathetic  to  the  point  of  view,  but  as  in 
deep  adoration  of  a  Present  Lord.  Many  others, 
however,  see  in  them  rather  a  symbolism  of  re 
membrance.  Just  as  the  disciples  could  by  no 
manner  of  means  have  imagined  that,  with  Jesus 
physically  present  amongst  them,  they  were 
actually  tasting  His  body  and  blood,  so,  with 
Christians  repeating  the  solemn  ceremony,  the 
bread  and  wine  would  serve  as  memorials,  purely, 
themselves  still  material  and  unchanged,  but,  by 
association  of  ideas,  making  more  realisable  the 
Presence  of  the  Master  Whose  indwelling  is  at 
all  times  spiritually  communicated.  Still  more, 
perhaps,  see  in  the  bread  and  wine  not  mere 
memorials  or  symbols,  but  the  specific  channels 
through  which  the  grace  of  the  spiritual  Presence 
is  mediated  to  the  worshipper. 

The  idea  that  the  Last  Supper  was  to  be  per 
manently  celebrated  by  Christians  does  not  arise 
from    Mark,    and   not    certainly   from    Luke.1 
Many  feel  that  it  is  to  Paul  that  we  must  look 
i  Cor.    for  its  initiation.     He  claims  that  this  intention 
reVd*3 ;  was  spiritually  revealed  to  him  by  the  Master  ; 
ii  ••       and  he  institutes  it  as  a  separate  feast  among  the 
*  converts  of  the  churches,  established  through  his 

1  As  the  R. V.  indicates  in  a  footnote,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  true  reading  in  Luke  22  :  19,  20. 
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ministry,  at  a  moment  when  the  love-feast,  or 
communal  Christian  meal,  had  exposed  itself  as 
conducing  to  undignified  and  unworthy  be 
haviour. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  be  our  interpretation  of 
the  sacrament  what  it  will,  there  remains  at 
least  this  common  foundation  for  us  all — we 
observe  it  "  in  remembrance  of  Him."  And  the 
word  "  remembrance  "  has  two  aspects,  both  in 
Greek  and  English.  It  signifies  recollection  of 
something  past,  which  we  may  be  in  danger  of 
forgetting.  We  are  to  remember  the  passion, 
the  agony,  the  unspeakable  spiritual  suffering — 
and  the  unspeakable  love — revealed  in  the  upper 
room,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  Calvary, 
as  focusing  the  love  that  His  whole  life  evinced. 
We  are  to  remember  that  tremendous  episode 
in  history — the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  Our 
Lord ;  but  we  are  to  remember  also  His 
Resurrection. 

And  this  links  up  the  other  meaning  of  re 
membrance.  We  are  to  recollect  something  else 
which  also  we  stand  in  danger  of  forgetting, 
something  very  vital  which  pertains  to  to-day. 
"  I  remember,  I  remember,  the  house  where  I 
was  born,"  sings  the  poet  Hood  ;  but  not  infre 
quently  we  tie  a  knot  in  our  handkerchief  to 
help  us  remember  something  which  has  not  yet 
happened,  but  must  happen  to-day.  The  sacra 
ment  is  to  remind  us  of  a  present  Reality  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting — the  eternal  Presence  of 
our  Master.  In  both  these  senses,  then,  we  do 
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this  in  remembrance  of  Him.  And  all  of  us, 
whatever  our  interpretation  of  the  details  and 
elements  of  the  service,  believe  that  it  is  a  means 
of  grace  that  refreshes  and  vivifies  our  thought  of 
the  great  act  of  mercy  that  once  was  accom 
plished,  and  that  it  also  in  a  mystery  opens  our 
spirit  to  the  ingress  with  power  of  a  spiritual 
Presence  that  stands  invisible,  and  too  often 
forgotten,  in  our  midst. 

From  the  upper  room  they  went  out  into  the 
Garden ;  from  the  lights  and  comradeship  into 
the  darkness  and  solitude  ;  but,  whilst  they 
journey,  the  Master,  with  gentle  accents,  utters 
the  foreboding  that  His  disciples  cannot  yet 
drink  the  cup  that  He  is  to  drink,  nor  endure  His 
baptism.  They  will  desert  Him.  Despite  His 
deep  knowledge  of  their  fallible  human  nature, 
the  impulsive  loyalty  of  their  protest  must  have 
warmed  His  heart ;  nevertheless,  they  could  not 
watch  with  Him.  Partly,  this  was  due  to  physical 
weariness — and  He  knew  for  Himself  what  this 
meant  ;  but,  more  than  that,  it  was  because 
they  could  not  understand  what  He  was  facing 
or  what  He  aimed  to  do.  '  The  spirit  indeed  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  Yet,  perhaps, 
the  source  of  it  all  was  that  their  minds  were  not 
awake  to  understand.  Not  even  the  three  who 
had  been  most  intimate  with  Him  and  had  seen 
the  Transfiguration  could  understand  the  inward 
ness  of  what  He  had  then  turned  His  back  upon 
that  He  might  descend  again  to  the  earth  below 
and  face  all  things  with,  from  and  for  the  race 
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of  men  with  whom  He  had  identified  Himself  for 
better  and  for  worse.  On  each  occasion  the 
same  almost  hypnotic  drowsiness  pressed  them 
into  slumber. 

There,  incredibly  solitary,  He  faces  the  issue  ; 
asking  Himself,  perhaps,  terrible  questions  like 
these  :  "  Can  it  really  be  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  end  in  this  awful  fashion  the  mission  of  the 
love  of  God  to  men  ?  Can  these  disciples  of 
Mine,  who  have  only  limped  after  Me  Whom  they 
have  been  able  to  see,  carry  on  the  work  when  I 
am  no  longer  seen  ;  when  I  am  discredited  before 
the  whole  world  as  a  failure,  the  Leader  of  a 
forlorn  hope  that  has  led  to  a  shameful  cross  ?  ' 
Or,  what  would  His  Father  be  feeling  and  suffer 
ing  at  this  time,  that  Father  Whom  He  had  pic 
tured  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  as  saying  : 
"  They  will  reverence  My  Son  "  ?  Could  that 
Father  be  prepared  to  endure  this  ?  Or,  how 
could  He  Who  came  to  save  men  from  their  sins, 
permit  them,  if  there  were  any  other  possibility, 
to  commit  on  His  passive  person  the  blackest  sin 
of  all,  to  crucify  the  Son  of  God  ? 

As  He  knelt  there  in  His  agony,  the  penumbra 
of  that  cloud  of  men's  sin,  which  He  had  shoul 
dered  throughout  His  life,  was  already  heavily 
shadowing  Him,  wedging  in  between  Him  and 
the  intimate  sense  of  His  Father's  nearness  and 
the  Oneness  with  Him  ;  that  cloud  which,  in  its 
full  blackness  of  total  eclipse,  was  to  wring  from 
Him  on  the  Cross  that  awful  cry  :  '  My  God  ! 
My  God  !  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  ' 
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It  was  not  His  courage  that  failed  ;  it  was  the 
absolute  assurance  of  the  way  of  God  that  so 
desperately  eluded  Him  at  this  crisis.  That 
final  assurance  He  must  have.  Oh,  if  there  were 
only  another  way  !  "  If  it  be  possible,"  He 
cried,  "  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me."  Or  as 
Mark  so  simply  and  starkly  sets  it  :  "  Father  ! 
Father  !  All  things  are  possible  unto  Thee  : 
remove  this  cup  from  Me  ;  howbeit,  not  what  I 
will,  but  what  Thou  wilt." 
Lk-  And  Luke  tells  us:  "There  appeared  unto 

22  *  4.^ 

Him  an  angel  from  Heaven,  strengthening  Him." 
He  had  won  His  assurance.  God  was  not  out 
manoeuvred.  Jesus  was  to  go  forward. 

And  then  the  moment  for  action  came  :  the 
agony  of  waiting  was  past.  The  voices  of  the 
crowd,  laced  with  the  authority  of  Temple  police 
and  certain  regulars  from  Fort  Antonia,  secured 
by  priestly  influence,  were  to  be  heard ;  the 
glimmer  of  torches  invaded  the  darkness. 

He  rose  to  meet  them  with  the  dignity  and 
spiritual  composure  of  the  Son  of  God.  What 
ever  was  to  be  gone  through  was  now  in  God's 
hands,  and  by  His  will  to  be  endured.  Out  of 
the  darkness  of  complete  defeat  was  somehow, 
paradoxically,  to  be  wrought  the  deliverance  of 
men  for  which  He  had  toiled  and  agonised. 
Small  wonder  that  John  records  how,  when,  in 
answer  to  this  menacing  challenge  of  swords  and 
staves,  He  asked,  "  Whom  seek  ye  ?  "  and 
answered  their  demand  for  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  " 
with  a  quiet  "  I  am  He,"  they  fell  back  with 
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that  strange  paralysis  which  visits  those  who  are 
faced  with  the  disconcertingly  imperturbable 
self-control  of  the  great — and,  surely,  here,  with 
something  still  more  than  that. 

And  His  disciples  ?  Whilst  John  tells  us 
that  Jesus  asked  quietly  that  they  should  be  let 
go  (Mark  having  recorded  that  Peter's  attempt 
at  violent  defence  was  firmly  discountenanced), 
it  is  clear  that  they  lost  the  last  shreds  of  their 
nerve  in  the  face  of  a  calamity  in  which  they 
might  not  vent  their  feelings  and  steel  their 
courage  by  normal  physical  resistance.  '  They 
all  left  Him,  and  fled." 


CHAPTER    XXII 

THE  TWO  TRIALS 

(Mark     14:53-15:20;      Matthew     26:57-68,     27:11-31; 
Luke  22  :  66-23  :  25  '•   J°hn  18  :  19-19  :  16) 

THERE  ensues  from  a  judicial  point  of 
view  one  of  the  most  atrocious  perversions 
of  justice  ever  perpetrated  by  those  to 
whom  in  an  enlightened  country  its  impartial 
administration  has  been  committed.  And,  in 
deed,  the  Jews  could  claim,  comparatively  with 
other  nations,  and  even  absolutely,  that  theirs 
was  a  judicial  system  which  conferred  upon  the 
accused  both  the  benefit  of  time  and  that  most 
important  consideration  which  distinguishes 
English  law  to-day,  that  every  man  is  deemed 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty  ;  with,  further, 
the  very  impressive  principle,  that  no  accused 
person  can  be  convicted  by  his  own  words  in 
court.  And  although,  for  the  capitally  con 
demned,  stoning  is  a  cruel  end — surely,  how 
ever,  not  more  so  than  crucifixion  ? — yet  the 
Mishnah  lays  down  that,  while  the  condemned 
marches  to  his  death  "  without  the  camp,"  an 
officer  shall  stand  by  the  door  of  the  court  with 
a  handkerchief,  whilst  another  follows  the  pro 
cession  on  horseback,  the  second  halting  at  a 
point  when  he  can  only  just  see  the  first.  If, 
even  at  the  twelfth  hour,  therefore,  any  witness 
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arrives  to  speak  for  the  accused,  the  execution 
is  suspended  and  the  case  re-tried. 

Jesus  is  first  led  before  Annas,  then  on  to 
Caiaphas,1  while  it  is  still  night,  and  a  "  trial" 
takes  place,  followed  next  morning  by  what  is 
called  a  "  consultation."  But  the  main  work  is 
done  and  the  verdict  arrived  at  by  night.  Much 
has  been  made,  and  rightly,  of  the  illegality  of 
this ;  for  the  Mishnah  lays  down  that  capital 
trials  are  to  be  commenced  only  in  the  day-time, 
and  must  be  concluded  in  daylight ;  whilst,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  condemnation  (as  distinct  from 
the  procedure  that  leads  to  an  acquittal) ,  there 
must  be  postponement  to  a  second  day. 

This,  however,  is  scarcely  the  worst  charge  to 
which  the  leading  jurists  of  Jerusalem  are  liable. 
It  was  axiomatic  that  witnesses  must  first 
satisfy  the  court  that  there  was  a  triable  case. 
Until  this  testimony  was  publicly  supplied  the 
law  held  a  man  not  merely  innocent  but  actually 
unaccused.  Two  witnesses  in  agreement  would 
suffice.  But  that  evening  afforded  evidence  that 
there  were  not  two  who  could  be  found  to  agree. 
Perjury  was  held  to  be  so  heinous  that  it  is  not 

1  The  unique  phenomenon  of  two  high  priests  at  once  was 
due  to  the  deposition  of  Annas  by  the  Romans.  The  Jews 
claimed  that  the  Romans  had  no  power  to  depose  their  High 
Priest :  the  Romans  answered  that  he  was  also  a  political 
figure,  head  of  the  Sanhedrin,  with  its  71  members,  the  govern 
ing  body  under  Roman  suzerainty.  Hence  occurred  a  dead 
lock.  The  Romans  appointed  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas,  to 
succeed  him;  the  Jews  maintained  that  Annas  was  never 
deposed.  So  there  was  a  high  priest  de  jure  and  another  de 
facto,  but,  being  a  family  junta,  the  pair  worked  tolerably  well 
in  partnership. 
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surprising  that  men  were  not  cheaply  or  lightly 
suborned  to  lie  ;  not  with  the  words  of  an 
adjuration  like  this  ringing  in  their  ears  in  days 
when  both  God  and  a  curse  meant  something  : 
"  Forget  not,  O  witness,  that  in  this  trial  for 
life,  if  thou  sinnest,  the  blood  of  the  accused  and 
the  blood  of  his  seed  to  the  end  of  time  shall  be 
imputed  unto  thee."  As  the  witnesses  in  this 
case,  after  such  an  adjuration,  not  surprisingly 
contented  themselves  with  vague  and  indeter 
minate  words,  the  whole  matter  legally  broke 
down.  At  that  point,  by  law,  Jesus  stood  free, 
since  no  process  could  be  initiated  without  con 
currence  of  witnesses. 

Caiaphas,  however,  in  his  thwarted  rage  now 
degraded  his  office  still  further  by  a  quite 
desperate  breach  of  the  law ;  he  personally 
cross-examined  the  Accused,  and,  out  of  the 
resultant  conversation,  himself  formulated  a 
capital  charge  ;  and  this  he  did  in  defiance  of 
the  Prisoner's  protest  that  He  had  spoken 
openly  in  synagogue  and  Temple  and  that  He 
20-21  had  said  nothing  in  secret.1  If  ever  there  were 
a  case,  then,  which  demanded  to  be  properly 
founded  on  testimony  of  witnesses,  this  was  one  : 
there  is  no  excuse,  even  if  there  were  legal  war 
rant,  for  private  inquisition  by  the  judge.  As 

1  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  K.C.,  to  whose  impressive 
study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  trial  I  am  deeply  indebted 
throughout  this  chapter,  here  cites  the  close  parallel  of 
Socrates  :  "If  anyone  says  he  ever  learned  from  me  in  private 
what  other  people  did  not  hear,  be  sure  he  is  not  speaking  the 
truth." 
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Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  in  his  judicial  examination  of 
the  trial,  sets  out  the  legal  position,  after  quota 
tion  from  the  Mishnah  :  "  Putting  the  question 
to  the  accused  and  founding  a  condemnation  on 
his  answer  was,  therefore,  the  last  violation  of 
formal  justice." 

Abandoning  all  quibbles  about  destruction  of 
the  Temple  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  the 
unscrupulous  Caiaphas  proceeds  at  once  to 
what  he  could  later  translate  into  a  capital 
charge :  nothing  else  interests  him :  "  Art 
thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?" 
To  which  Jesus  replies  with  words  signifying 
either  "  You  say  so,"  perhaps  merely  imply 
ing  that  Caiaphas  has  made  the  statement, 
not  Himself,  though  He  will  not  deny  it ;  or 
more  plainly,  "  I  am,"  as  in  Mark,  with  the 
following  challenge,  that  a  day  approaches 
when  it  will  be  to  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar 
that  the  present  judges  will  kneel.  Whichever 
may  be  the  actual  interpretation,  the  assent  is 
enough  ;  it  is  the  straw  for  which  Caiaphas  has 
been  clutching  to  secure  even  a  pretence  of  legal 
process  for  the  vendetta  of  hate.  He  rent  his 
garment,  as  required  by  law,  seized  upon  the 
admission  as  patent  blasphemy,  rushed  a  con 
demnation  through  the  improvised  court,  and 
secured  a  verdict  of  death ;  thus  violating  in 
one  fell  action  the  law  concerning  the  primary 
need  for  witnesses,  a  daylight  sitting  of  the 
court,  a  postponement  to  the  morrow  in  case  of 
condemnation,  and  the  direct  prohibition  that 
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any  damage  should  ever  accrue  to  an  accused 
from  words  of  his  elicited  in  court. 

Luke  avoids  committing  the  Sanhedrin  to  the 
illegality  of  a  trial  by  night,  and  sets  it  all  down 
as  occurring  on  the  Friday  morning  ;  but  such  a 
change,  even  if  it  were  proved  more  true  to  the 
course  of  events,  would  still  leave  standing  the 
other  three  gross  breaches  of  law,  any  one  of 
which  invalidates  the  whole  trial.  (Of  the 
consequent  ill-treatment  of  the  Prisoner  one  is 
too  ashamed  to  write) . 

For  the  ensuing  trial  before  Pilate  we  shall 
follow  Luke,  who  is  fuller  and  more  explicit. 
He  shows,  too,  the  cultivated  historian's  faculty 
for  both  selection  and  grouping  of  facts  :  he 
evinces  the  economy  of  mind  that  strips  away 
irrelevances  and  concentrates  on  the  vital  points 
at  issue.  Thus  he  eliminates  all  question  of  the 
Temple  in  the  Jewish  trial  and  concentrates  on 
tha't  of  Messiah,  Son  of  God.  Of  the  "  many 
things,"  similarly,  which  Mark  mentions  as  sub 
mitted  before  Pilate,  he  selects  two,  the  question 
of  taxes  and  the  charge  of  kingship.  (We  note 
how  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  which  the  title  of 
"  Messiah,"  as  construed  by  Caiaphas,  was 
twisted  to  involve,  has  been  translated  for 
Roman  ears  into  the  treasonable  title  of  "king," 
which  alone  could  catch  Pilate's  attention.  The 
priests  have  sharpened  the  religious  issue  to  a 
political  point).  Interference  with  the  general 
right  of  taxation,  allied  with  a  potential  personal 
rivalry  to  Caesar,  are  alone  grounds  on  which  a 
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procurator  would  care  to  intervene  to  the  extent 
of  pronouncing  a  death  sentence  on  a  prophet. 
In  Luke's  gospel  we  see  the  trial  falling  into  four 
clearly  marked  phases  of  which  Mark  records 
but  two.  The  priests  have  rushed  Him  early 
across  to  Pilate  before  crowds  can  gather  with 
possible  intent  to  rescue.  The  scene  of  the  trial 
is  in  doubt — whether  Herod's  palace,  which  per 
haps  served  as  the  praetorium  when  the  pro 
curator  visited  Jerusalem  ;  or,  as  some  think 
more  likely,  the  Antonia,  the  headquarters  of 
the  garrison — the  word,  "  praetorium,"  is  too 
vague  to  secure  identification. 

The  initial  charges  are  well-pointed  and  such 
as  could  glibly  be  subscribed  by  human  testi 
mony,  which  is  proverbially  vague,  on  cross- 
examination,  concerning  things  about  which  it 
deems  itself  most  certain.  Our  Lord's  indepen 
dent  treatment  of  accepted  religious  authorities 
could  easily  be  construed  by  anybody  who  so 
desired  as  "  perverting  the  nation  "  ;  bystanders, 
too,  would  easily  remember  that  on  Tuesday 
there  was  talk  about  taxes  and  that  Our  Lord's 
answer,  to  the  unintelligent,  was  clearly  not  a 
straight  affirmation  that  taxes  ought  to  be  paid  ; 
whilst  His  claim  to  be  Messiah,  i.e.,  king,  was 
amply  attested.  Pilate,  looking  fixedly  at  the 
Prisoner,  than  Whom  he  had  probably  never 
seen  anybody  less  like  a  dangerous  revolutionary 
or  usurping  pretender,  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
of  what  he  plainly  considers  a  preposterous 
charge. 
18 
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"  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  " 

"  Thou  sayest,"  answers  Jesus,  signifying, 
perhaps,  "  You  have  introduced  the  word,  not 
I." 

That  is  enough  for  Pilate.  The  case  is  dis 
missed.  "  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man."  But,  used 
though  he  was  to  their  turbulent  intransigence, 
Pilate  must  have  been  somewhat  staggered  by 
the  effect  of  his  quiet  announcement,  disposing 
of  the  case  against  a  harmless  dreamer.  He 
encountered  a  positive  uproar  of  dissent. 
There  was,  then,  more  here  than  he  had  assumed. 
Clearly,  for  envy  and  hatred  they  had  delivered 
Him  up,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  conviction  involving  death. 

He  rapidly  reviewed  his  own  position,  and,  as 
Caiaphas  well  knew,  the  record  of  the  present 
procurator  was  one  of  pinpricks,  and  worse,  that 
had  from  time  to  time  inflamed  Jewish  hatred 
of  a  man  who,  in  general,  had  been  a  most  un 
popular  sub-viceroy.  He  had  removed  the  troops 
from  Caesarea,  his  headquarters,  to  Jerusalem  ; 
so  that  their  eagles,  and  the  effigies  of  Caesar  in 
their  ensigns,  polluted  the  Holy  City.  He  had 
used  Temple  money  for  his  aqueduct,  he  had 
quelled  riots  by  instigated  massacre.  Neither 
a  mere  Court  of  Appeal — and,  in  any  case,  Jesus 
had  not  appealed — nor  a  mere  executive  of 
other  courts'  sentences,  Pilate  was  called  upon  to 
re-try  what  is  usually  held  to  have  been  a  real 
trial  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  not  a  mere  pre 
liminary  enquiry.  It  was  an  odd  position,  which 
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Lord  Shaw  has  likened  to  that  of  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  revising  a  sen 
tence  passed  in  an  overseas  dominion  of  the 
Crown.  But,  where  Caiaphas  was  out  of  order, 
Pilate  was  within  his  rights,  to  interrogate  the 
Accused ;  he  might  also  call  witnesses ;  and, 
finally  either  endorse  or  quash  the  sentence  of 
death  already  passed  by  a  court  which  could 
pass  but  had  no  power  to  execute  such  a  sen 
tence. 

Pilate  is  in  a  quandary,  but  he  has  an  inspira 
tion  when  he  hears  that  the  Accused  is  aGalilaean. 
It  will  ease  a  delicate  situation  and  at  the  same 
time  flatter  Herod  Antipas  of  Galilee,  who,  he 
learns,  is  in  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover,  if  he 
sends  to  him  one  of  his  own  nationals  for  trial. 

So  the  second  phase  finds  Jesus  remanded  to 
Herod,  who  is  openly  delighted.  A  long-cher 
ished  curiosity  to  see  and  cross-question  this 
Nazarene  is  satisfied.  Getting  no  answers  to  his 
questions,  however,  and,  perhaps,  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  at  least  a  special  miracle 
in  his  royal  honour,  he  shows  his  calibre  by 
lowering  himself  to  join  with  the  common 
soldiery  in  barrack-room  buffoonery.  Having 
thus  indulged  the  humour  of  a  degenerate,  he 
returns  the  Prisoner,  expressing  his  insolence 
and  contempt  by  refusing  to  utter  a  verdict  on 
so  ridiculous  an  assumption  as  that  this  Galilsean 
could  conceivably  have  the  slightest  connection 
with  royalty  or  its  prerogatives  ;  he  paid  Him 
not  even  the  compliment  of  considering  Him 
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dangerous.  This  Nazarene  was  a  figure  of  fun  : 
consequently,  he  dressed  Him  up  in  contemp 
tuous  mockery  of  His  claim  before  sending  Him 
back  to  Pilate.  This  consummation,  however, 
was  far  from  Pilate's  intention  and  hope.  And, 
although  he  made  the  most  of  Herod's  tacit 
endorsement  of  his  own  view,  clearly  the  an 
nouncement  lacked  convincing  power  with  the 
crowd. 

Thus  the  third  phase  opens  with  Pilate  begin 
ning  to  feel  the  ground  very  shaky  under  his 
feet.  Conscience  and  his  complete  contempt  for 
the  Jewish  crowd,  priests  and  rabble  alike, 
warred  against  that  itching  sense  of  insecurity, 
which  was  soon  to  be  rubbed  raw  by  the  subtle 
remark,  "  If  thou  release  this  man,  thou  art  not 
Caesar's  friend  :  every  one  that  maketh  himself 
a  king  speaketh  against  Caesar."  He  plunged 
into  compromise,  a  woeful  caricature  of  that 
impeccable  trustee  who  holds  level  the  scales  of 
justice.  Either  the  Prisoner  was  guilty,  and 
deserved  death  ;  or  innocent,  and  should  go 
free.  He  could  not  be  half-guilty  ;  yet  Pilate 
promises  to  half-kill  Him  ;  for  scourging  meant 
no  less.  Men  had  been  known  to  die  under  it. 
But,  seeing  him  weakening,  the  crowd  vigorously 
rejects  the  concession,  perceiving  that  now  they 
have  all. 

And  the  case  finished  on  a  gambler's  last 
throw.  It  seemed  a  happy  thought,  for  Pilate 
had  no  longer  any  intention  of  exercising  his 
judicial  position  to  implement  his  verdict  of 
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innocence;  he  was  now  floundering  only  to  ensure 
his  own  escape  with  some  relics  of  dignity. 
One  prisoner,  by  the  fiat  of  imperial  clemency, 
was  due  to  be  released, each  Passover,  as  a  valuable 
gesture  at  an  always  awkward  and  dangerous 
period.  To  release  Jesus  in  answer  to  a  popular 
demand  could  not  be  held  up  to  Caesar  against 
Pilate,  whatever  crime  had  been  previously  laid 
to  the  Man's  account.  Alas  !  Pilate  might  have 
carried  the  crowd,  but  not  a  crowd  laced  with 
busy  priests  and  scribes,  whom  they  dared  not 
thwart  and  who  probably  had  lost  not  a  moment 
in  instilling  their  evil  will  into  so  fickle  an  ele 
ment.  Barabbas,  a  man  held  for  robbery  and 
murder,  a  man  who  probably  was  not  particular 
whether  it  were  Jew  or  Roman  that  suffered  his 
brigandage,  could  nevertheless  be  represented  as 
a  man  who  at  least  had  struck  a  blow  for  the 
freedom  of  his  country  ;  whereas  what  had  this 
Dreamer  done  ? 

They  shouted  :  "  Crucify,  crucify  Him  !  " 
More  to  pacify  his  conscience  than  with  any 
hope  of  success  Pilate  repeats  his  view  of  the 
Prisoner's  innocence  and  reviews  his  offer  to  meet 
the  people  half-way  by  scourging  Him,  but  it  is 
of  no  avail.  Pilate  is  beaten.  He  cannot  afford 
to  have  a  riot  on  his  hands  at  this  season.  He 
washes  his  hands  of  the  case— as  if  a  judge  and 
governor  could  ever  do  that ! — petulantly  throws 
this  responsibility  of  the  Prisoner's  death  upon 
their  heads— a  mystic  threat  which  they  receive 
with  jeering  acclamation — and  practically  de- 
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livers  Jesus  over  to  lynch-law.  Then,  probably, 
he  retired  within,  to  make  what  he  could  of  a 
wife  who  had  had  a  troublesome  dream  about 
this  Man  and  had  urged  her  husband  to  get  clear 
of  the  case  with  clean  hands.  Doubtless  he  did 
what  he  could  to  explain  to  her  why  he  had  acted 
as  he  did.  And,  unless  she  was  a  very  excep 
tional  woman,  what  occurred  between  them 
would  reduce  him  either  to  inarticulate  fury  or 
to  violent  abuse  of  everybody  within  the  orbit  of 
the  affair — since  that  is  usually  the  safety-valve 
of  a  surcharged  conscience. 

Yet  Pilate  had  fought  long  and  hard  over  this 
case.  He  had  had  the  combined  functions  of 
Judge  and  Secretary  of  State  to  discharge. 
Had  he  been  so  minded  he  might  have  given  a 
merely  formal  visa  to  the  case,  accepting  the 
fleeting  popularity  that  he  despised  but  needed, 
even  though  with  it  he  gained  the  disrespect  and 
contempt  that  successful  bullies  always  con 
ceive  for  those  who  yield  to  their  bullying. 
That  they  already  regarded  him  as  holding  an 
untenable  position,  if  he  opposed  them,  is 
evidenced  by  the  disrespect  with  which  they 
greeted  an  early  question  of  his :  "  What 
accusation  bring  ye  against  this  Man  ?  " 

"  If  He  were  not  a  malefactor  we  should  not 
have  delivered  Him  up  unto  thee." 

Pilate,  in  his  search  for  truth  combined  with  a 
way  out  for  himself,  had  even  gone  to  the  length, 
according  to  John's  account,  of  withdrawing 
Jesus  from  the  court-room,  of  which  the  public 
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had  view,  to  an  inner  room  where  in  seclusion  he 
had  questioned  Him  privately — surely  a  most 
unusual  judicial  procedure.  This  conversation, 
manifestly,  deepened  his  misgivings  and  served 
to  prolong  his  resistance  to  the  patent  malice 
and  hate  of  those  who  accused  the  Prisoner. 
Nevertheless,  when  his  final  capitulation  came, 
it  was  complete  and  abject.  He  knew  now  that 
he  was  facing,  and  at  Passover-tide,  a  combina 
tion  of  hostility  that  was  menacing  in  the 
extreme.  And,  then,  he  did  not  know  all. 

Arrayed  against  the  Prisoner — and  potenti 
ally,  therefore,  against  himself — was  the  crowd, 
mercurial  in  temper,  willing  to  be  fed,  healed  or 
nationally  liberated,  but  not  interested  in  a 
spiritual  teacher  and  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  the 
Herodians,  aristocrats  or  court  sycophants, 
opposed  to  a  bourgeois  movement  that  might 
imperil  comfortable  relations  with  Rome  ;  Sad- 
ducees,  the  exclusive  religionists  of  a  priestly 
caste,  holding  a  position  of  unique  authority  by 
virtue  of  birth  and  centuries  of  unassailed  power, 
concerning  whose  attitude  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  a  modern  parallel  concerning  the  atmo 
sphere  of  the  precincts  of  a  cathedral  city.1 
The  Pharisees,  the  authorities  of  the  orderly 
synagogue  and  religious  law,  who  opposed  Jesus 
on  the  ground  that  fundamentally  He  ignored 
their  authority  and  substituted  His  own,  abolish 
ing  the  favoured  nation  clause  and  making  God 
the  Father  of  all  men;  incurring,  too,  their 

1  Hugh  Walpole,  The  Cathedral. 
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further  dislike  by  His  innovation  of  open-air 
preaching  that  made  of  no  avail  their  proscribing 
the  synagogue  against  His  use,  as  Wesley  in 
curred  a  similar  enmity  when  he  took  to  field 
preaching. 

With  Pilate's  final  capitulation,  no  less  com 
plete  for  his  uneasy  protests  to  the  very  last, 
there  descended  upon  this  heterogeneous  oppo 
sition  a  wild  madness,  a  demand  for  blood  and 
torture  and  death.  And  the  Lord,  Who  had 
lived  His  life  for  men  until  they  would  no  longer 
allow  Him  so  to  live  it,  refused  to  take  back  the 
gift.  His  life  was  theirs,  either  way  ;  they  must 
do  what  they  would  with  the  supreme  gift  of 
God. 

The  Father  was  willing — Christ  had  no  further 
doubt  upon  that  aspect — and  He  believed  in  His 
heart  that  somehow  love  must  triumph  even  in 
utter  defeat ;  and  that  there  must  come  a 
vindication  of  the  Father's  purpose  by  the 
power  that  lay  within  that  love. 

Let  us  close  this  chapter  with  Lord  Shaw's 
fine  peroration  to  his  judicial  examination  of  the 
trial :  "  Nor  could  there  be  a  doubt  that  a  fate 
so  accepted,  as  divinely  purposed,  was  unrolled 
before  their  eyes  as  that  of  a  man  who  believed 
that  the  kingdom  of  his  profession  was  a  real 
kingdom,  and  that  all  men  would  be  drawn  into 
it.  He  had  not  lived,  he  was  not  dying,  in  vain. 
For  him  no  reflective  age,  no  Indian  summer. 
In  mid-time  of  his  manhood  cut  off,  living,  dying 
a  pioneer  apparently  without  followers,  a  sower 
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apparently  without  a  harvest.  What  resolu 
tion,  what  a  faith  in  ideals  !  Of  set  purpose  I 
put  aside  all  but  the  human  element.  Yet  the 
task  is  difficult,  for  at  every  stage  this  exhibition 
of  lofty  faith  in  an  immortal  life,  in  the  existence 
of  God,  in  a  kingdom,  not  of  this  world  yet 
revolutionising  the  soul  of  man — all  this  rises 
(no  other  word  can  express  it)  into  the  divine  : 

Thereby  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire, 
To   scorn  the  sordid  world  and  unto  Heaven 
aspire." 


NOTE. — I  have  followed  throughout  this 
chapter  the  generally  accepted  line  of  approach 
to  the  Trial  of  Jesus.  But  there  are  other  points 
of  view  which  in  fairness  I  mention  here — and  all 
together,  in  preference  to  breaking  the  thread  at 
various  stages  in  the  chapter. 

(i)  ILLEGAL  PROCESS. — R.  W.  Husband  (The 
Prosecution  of  Jesus,  its  date,  history,  and 
legality}  takes  the  view  that  there  was  no  real 
trial  at  all  by  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Convoca 
tion  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  formulating  a  charge.  In  this  connection, 
C.  G.  Montefiore  (The  Synoptic  Gospels}  points 
out  that  "  Luke  does  not  mention  a  formal  ver 
dict  and  condemnation  "  (p.  358).  If  this  be  so, 
it  mitigates,  if  not  abolishes,  the  illegality  of  the 
meeting  by  night,  cross-examination  by  Caia- 
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phas,  etc.,  though,  of  course,  leaving  unaffected 
the  quite  unjudicial  animus  of  those  in  authority. 
(2)  BLASPHEMY. — Montefiore  further  says  : 
"  According  to  Jewish  ideas  there  was  no  pos 
sible  blasphemy  if  a  man  said  he  was  Messiah, 
the  Son  of  God."  He  argues  (with  Wellhausen) 
that  to  the  Jews  a  likelier  source  of  blasphemy 
was  the  so-called  threat  to  destroy  the  Temple. 
The  Mishnah  did  not  formally  recognise  it  as 
such,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  since 
Jeremiah  would  so  regard  a  threat  against  what 
was  accepted  as  the  seat  of  God.  The  view 
taken  is  that  the  charge  of  blasphemy  was 
based  on  this  at  the  Sanhedrin  examination,  but 
afterwards  astutely  shifted  to  the  other  ground 
before  transferring  the  case  to  Pilate ;  for,  the 
second  was  capable  of  being  translated  by 
subtlety  into  a  capital  offence,  whilst  the  former 
was  not.  (This,  of  course,  constitutes  quite 
another  illegality  of  a  rather  shameful  kind.) 
The  examination  was  thus  a  preliminary  investi 
gation  to  formulate  a  charge  of  blasphemy  on 
grounds  that  would  be  shifted  before  transference 
to  Pilate — but  some  such  charge  was  necessary 
before  the  case  could  be  sent  to  him  at  all. 
Thus  Montefiore  :  "  Even  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  at  the  last  did  give  Himself 
out  as  the  Messiah,  and  was  for  this  crucified  by 
Pilate,  yet  His  condemnation  by  the  Jewish 
authorities  must  have  had  formally  another 
ground  "  (ibid.  pp.  350-366,  for  full  discussion). 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

THE  DEATH   OF  JESUS 

(Mark  15  '21-41  ;      Matthew  27  :  32-56  ;      Luke  23  :  26-49  ; 
John  19  :  16-37) 

IT  is  not  well  to  brood  over  stages  in  martyr 
dom  or  the  physical  agony  of  death.  As  a 
wise  man  once  said  to  me  :  "It  is  not  the 
fact  and  necessity  of  death,  but  its  attendant 
indignities,  which  rouse  my  antagonism."  He 
was  right.  These  often  obscure  the  true  meaning 
of  the  fact,  and  give  to  our  minds  a  false  and 
morbid  twist.  But  let  us  stay  by  the  fact. 
Death  is  one  of  the  very  few  facts  we  are  all 
compelled  to  face.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  face 
it  early  and  build  it  with  all  its  inferences  into 
the  fabric  of  life — in  effect,  to  build  life  round  it. 
It  is  as  little  morbid  and  as  greatly  sensible, 
thus  to  arrange  one's  inner  life,  as  to  cover 
death's  incidence,  on  the  material  side,  by 
adequate  insurance  for  one's  dependants.  When 
this  is  done,  life  becomes  an  affair  of  truer 
perspective — a  through  journey,  with  death  as 
a  short  tunnel,  for  which  the  train  does  not 
actually  stop,  although  obtuse  bystanders  may 
comment  that,  because  no  longer  visible,  it  has 
ceased  to  travel.  Such  a  view  of  life  as  con 
tinuous  relates  death  for  the  mere  incident  that 
it  is,  and  gives  the  proper  colour  and  value  to 
t  he  preliminary  course .  Such  an  attitude  makes , 
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too,  for  poise,  proportion  and  peace.  That  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  morbid,  as  well 
as  a  gambler,  who  banks  on  the  chance  of 
dodging  death  as  a  kind  of  scytheman  whose 
coming  he  resents  ;  or  else  he  is  illogical  and 
weak  in  making  pretence  to  himself  that  death, 
which  conies  to  all,  will  nevertheless  pass  him 
over  or  visit  him  indefinitely  late,  so  that  he 
may  spend  his  time  scraping  together  as  many 
years  and  experiences  as  he  can  snatch  from  the 
threat  of  dissolution. 

To  understand  at  all  the  death  of  Jesus  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that,  though  cut  off  in 
His  prime,  as  we  say,  and  denied  the  chance  to 
shew  us  how  middle  age  should  look  or  how 
lovely  the  "  evening  of  life  "  may  be,  death 
to  Him  was  always  the  incident  and  not  the 
finality,  the  tunnel  and  not  the  terminus.  There 
was  light  at  the  far  end.  And  it  is  only  those 
who  have  thoughtfully  placed  death  in  its  proper 
place  and  at  its  proper  value  that  can  afford  to 
get  on  with  life  undisturbed.  Although  there 
were  certain  final  dispositions  to  be  made  by 
Our  Lord,  they  were  not  preparations  for  death, 
but  for  the  afterwards — the  provision  before 
hand  that  should  enable  the  disciples  later  to 
make  a  contact  with  the  somewhat  different 
thereafter  which  He,  as  the  Pioneer  of  our  race, 
was  soon  to  enter.  In  a  word,  He  was  taking  a 
view  right  through  death.  It  is  when  we  have 
done  this  that  we  may  begin  to  live  at  once  the 
eternal  life,  the  life  which  Jesus  gave  away 
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while  on  earth  to  any  who  would  receive  it  on 
its  own  intrinsic  terms. 

The  second  thing  that  we  need  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  cross,  as  such,  from  our  line  of 
vision.  An  ardent  Roman  Catholic  once  said 
to  me  :  '  The  cross — it  is  nothing  ;  but  the 
Crucifix — Christ  on  the  Cross — that  is  every 
thing.  ' '  And  this  is  what,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  grasp.  That  Jesus  was  cruci 
fied,  rather  than  stoned,  was  an  accident  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  Actually,  men  have  been 
mesmerised  by  the  blood  that  was  shed  under 
this  method  of  execution,  and  have  attributed 
magic  virtue  to  the  fact  that  His  blood  was  so 
shed.  Severe  logic  demands  that  we  face  the 
question  of  whether  any  difference  would  exist 
if  He  had  been  hanged.  We  do  well,  in  passing, 
to  remember  that  to  the  Jew,  the  blood  is  the 
life.  They  stand  as  synonymous  terms  :  to 
shed  one  is  symbolic  of  yielding  the  other. 
Emphasis,  however,  springs  also  from  a  deeper 
question  which  must  also  be  faced — the  early 
thought  of  His  death  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
associated  Jewish  conception  that  without  shed- 
ding  of  blood  there  is  no  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Was  Our  Lord's  death  a  sacrifice  in  any  such 
sense,  even  though  in  glorified  degree  ?  There 
are  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  Christians  who, 
in  the  light  of  the  life,  attitude  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  Himself,  cannot  so  see  it.  In  Our  Lord's 
day  sacrifice  was  in  danger  of  representing  in 
popular  acceptance  a  means  which  had  become  an 
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Matt  end,  a  symbol  which  had  presumed  to  become 
26 .-  28  an  absolute.  Apart  from  the  mystic  words  He 
employed  at  the  Last  Supper,  Christ  surely  did 
not  foretell  His  death  in  such  a  way  as  should 
lead  us  thus  to  viewT  it,  unless  it  be  in  the  difficult 
Mk.  phrase  of  giving  His  life  as  "  a  ransom  for  many  " 
— transparently  a  metaphor  since  there  is  nobody 
to  whom  it  is  paid.  Sacrifice  aimed  at  recon 
ciling  men  to  God,  but  Jesus  had  conceived  a 
more  excellent  way.  If  His  death,  then,  has 
been  set  in  the  sacrificial  succession  by  some 
writers  of  epistles,  as  by  certain  theologians 
through  the  centuries,  this  has  perhaps  been  due 
partly  to  the  idea  that  God's  outraged  justice, 
which  had  been  thought  to  be  appeased  by 
sacrifice  in  the  past,  had  similarly  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  or,  as  a  preacher  once 
said  :  '  The  finite  punishment  of  an  infinite 
being  is  equivalent  to  the  infinite  punishment  of 
a  finite  being."  This  makes  the  grand  assump 
tion,  of  course,  that  God  wants  to  punish  us  at 
all,  as  if  we  have  not  punished  ourselves  enough 
by  every  sin  we  commit  to  our  own  loss  and 
other  people's  suffering.  God's  justice  has, 
by  the  forensic  mind,  been  set  over  against  His 
love,  as  though  He  could  not  get  on  with  the 
second  until  the  first  was  settled  with.  But 
God's  justice  is  loving,  quite  as  truly  as  His  love 
is  just,  and  there  is  no  struggle  between  them. 
In  fact,  the  whole  lesson  of  the  coming  of  Jesus 
reads  quite  a  different  way.  God  realised  that 
justice  demanded  not  our  punishment,  but  our 
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salvation.  We  have  been  set  here  without  our 
choice  or  consent,  given  an  outfit  of  appetites, 
impulses,  desires  which  are  capable — though 
they  should  not  be  so  used — of  creating  terrible 
havoc.  God  has  a  sense  of  ultimate  responsi 
bility,  however  much  the  immediate  responsi 
bility  may  be  our  own. 

An  illustration  may  serve  to  illumine  the 
point  :  Let  us  suppose  that  I  take  a  party  of 
boys  abroad  for  a  holiday  in  an  area  that  is 
potentially  dangerous.  In  spite  of  my  warnings 
they  may  scatter — ignoring  also  the  advice  and 
leadership  of  accredited  guides,  and  taking  their 
own  way  among  mountains  or  forests  without 
this  expert  oversight.  Thus,  they  may  expose 
themselves  to  the  peril  of  crevasse  or  avalanche 
—or  whatever  dangers  be  appropriate  to  the 
place  and  season  envisaged — and  may  finally 
get  into  very  serious  trouble  from  which  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves.  True,  they  may 
have  been  deaf  to  calls  and  disobedient  to  com 
mands,  but  I  cannot,  therefore,  wash  my  hands 
of  them,  nor  ignore  the  fact  that  I  was  responsible 
for  taking  them  there  :  still  less  do  I  want  to 
punish  them  further  than  they  have  punished 
themselves  by  present  injuries  and  by  deeper 
ones  to  which  they  will  only  gradually,  perhaps, 
awaken.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  know  no  rest 
until  I  have  rescued  the  last  and  most  obstinate 
and  disobedient  of  them.  A  sense  of  justice, 
quite  apart  from  any  affection  I  might  have  for 
them,  would  dictate  and  compel  my  utmost  effort. 
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This,  in  the  infinite  degree,  must  surely  have 
been  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.     We  start,   then,   where  Jesus  started, 
with  the  manifesto  that  He  came  to  seek  and  save 
those  who  were  lost.     If  the  search  should  de 
mand   His  own  life,  then   He  was  prepared  to 
give  it.     But  I  think  we  set  a  false  accent  on  His 
whole  mission  if  we  say  that  He  came  to  die, 
instead  of  that  He  came  that  we  might  have  life, 
but  in  the  process  of  circumstance  He  was  com- 
Phii.  pelled  to  give  His  life.     He  "  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross."     In 
this  connection  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
idea  that  He  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  fulfil 
Scripture,  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  letter  as 
well  as  of  the  spirit.     Such  a  conception  is  indeed 
to  make  meaningless  His  life  on  earth  ;    it  be 
comes  a  mere  marking-time  until  He  may  grasp 
the  occasion  of  a  divine  felo-de-se  to  which  Judas, 
the  priests  and  Pilate — or  certain  equivalent 
people — must  all  be  made  parties,  whether  they 
will  or  not.     This  divine  immolation,  though  in 
the  shape  of  murder,  judicial  or  otherwise,  has  to 
be  staged,  so  that  what  has  been  rehearsed  in 
heaven  may  be  performed  on  earth.     This,  of 
course,  would  be  a  ghastly  travesty  of  justice 
and  make  God  anything  but  a  loving  Father,  or 
even  a  Person  Whose  aims  and  motives  we  might 
have  the  slightest  hope  of  understanding,  let 
alone  adoring.     And  it  does  violence  to  sanity 
itself.     Of  what  avail  that  in  the  Temptation 
Our  Lord  should  weigh  anxiously  the  methods 
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by  which  He  would  set  about  saving  the  world, 
if  it  be  already  decided  that  it  is  by  an  arbitrary 
death  that  salvation  is  to  be  purchased  ?  that 
He  is  fully  intended  to  die,  even  if  the  whole 
world  should  receive  Him  with  open  arms  of 
welcome  ?  This  drives  us  terribly  close  to  moral 
contradiction.  So  soon  as  His  death  is  viewed 
apart  from  His  life,  such  loss  of  sublime  signific 
ance  is  bound  to  accrue.  His  death  arose  out  of 
His  life,  and  is  dictated  by  it  in  conjunction  with 
the  reactions  which  that  life  and  message  pro 
duced  in  the  people  of  His  time  and  generation.1 
This  statement  does  not,  of  course,  pretend 
even  to  indicate  what  His  death  has  meant  to 
men — let  alone  to  attempt  to  understand  what  it 
must  have  meant  to  God — but  it  is  earnestly 
contended  that  this  may  be  perhaps  the  path  by 
which  we  should  first  approach  that  Cross  which 
has  since  become  so  sacred  to  Christians.  The 
word  "  Father,"  as  Jesus  interpreted  it,  to  the 
violent  opposition  of  fanatical  nationalists  and 
absorbed  devotees  of  ceremonial  law  and  sacri 
fice,  provoked  fatal  hostility  ;  and  this  hostility 
was  consummated  by  the  significance  which  a 
Roman  governor  was  coercively  driven  to 
attribute  to  the  word  "  king."  Those  two 
words,  with  all  that  attached  to  them,  crucified 
Our  Lord.  He  died  because  He  declared  un 
flinchingly  that  God  was  the  Father  of  all  men, 

1  It  is  one  thing  to  forecast,  as  "  Isaiah  "  and  Plato  alike  do, 
several  centuries  before  Christ,  the  probable  reception  and  fate 
of  a  perfect  man  by  his  fellows  ;  quite  another  thing  to  ordain 
it  as  a  fundamental  necessity. 
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and  that  He  Himself  was  the  king  of  an  all- 
embracing  kingdom  of  redeemed  humanity. 
That  is  the  historic  position.  But  history  is  not 
all.  And  we  shall  come  only  gradually  to  any 
understanding  of  the  unfathomable  mystery 
lying  behind  the  Cross  as  it  must  appear  to  God 
Himself.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  sense  in  which 
Christ  died  not  merely  because  He  said  God  was 
our  Father  and  Himself  our  King :  one  is 
haunted  by  a  conviction  of  something  desper 
ately  vital,  though  so  perpetually  elusive,  in  the 
idea  that  He  so  died  because  God  was  our  Father, 
and  because  He  Himself  was  our  King.  Incar 
nate  God,  representing  us,  carrying  our  burden, 
our  sorrow,  our  sin,  as  He  undertook  to  do  at  the 
baptism,  bore  the  race  with  Him  to  His  redemp 
tive  death  and,  through  it,  to  His  glorious 
resurrection  ;  so  that,  with  Him,  we  too,  ideally, 
have  died  to  sin  and  have  risen  above  death. 
As  we  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  outstanding 
members  of  the  race  as  "  our  "  triumphs,  so  we 
share  in  what  He  suffered  and  what  He  won  in 
our  name.  Let  us,  however,  dismiss  from  our 
thoughts  the  idea  that  human  salvation  hinged 
on  any  judicial  assassination  or  the  mere  shed 
ding  of  His  blood.  It  is  God's  love  that  saves  us, 
God's  love  and  power  revealed  as  flowing  freely 
to  meet  the  penitence  and  humble  acceptance  of 
man.  This  Jesus  shewed  us  in  many  cases 
before  His  death,  and  particularly  in  the  case 
Lk-  of  Zacchaeus  :  '  To-day  is  salvation  come  to 
this  house."  He  had  given  Himself  freely  and 
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fully  to  mankind.  When,  therefore,  they  would 
no  longer  let  Him  live  for  them,  He  died  for  them. 
He  had  given  Himself  as  the  gift ;  it  was  for  men 
to  do  what  they  would  with  Him.  If  they  will 
not  reverence  the  Son  of  God  in  life,  they  must 
then  kill  Him,  that  even  through  His  death  and 
the  cruel  fashion  of  it  they  may  learn  the  same 
lesson.  What  He  has  once  given  He  will  not 
take  back  :  if  His  hands  may  no  longer  serve, 
they  still  belong  to  men  ;  and  men  may  nail 
them,  if  they  choose,  to  a  cross.  If  the  feet  that 
have  trodden  the  dusty  roads  of  Galilee  on 
errands  of  mercy  and  comfort,  feet  which  have 
bled  at  the  cut  of  stones,  may  walk  those  ways 
no  longer  for  the  sake  of  men,  let  them  bleed  at 
the  piercing  of  nails,  but  still  for  men.  God's 
love  is  still  saving  men,  in  Christ.  There  are  the 
disciples  whom  His  dying  shames  into  contri 
tion  ;  there  are  the  thieves,  one  of  whom  finds 
God  through  Christ  on  the  cross  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  men  must  have  all  there  is  of  Him 
to  help  and  save,  He  refuses  the  narcotic,  so 
that  His  mind  may  be  clear  to  serve  to  the  end  ; 
the  very  centurion  in  charge  of  the  execution 
party  cries  :  "  Surely  this  is  the  Son  of  God." 
And,  after  these,  the  millions  have  lifted  their 
hearts  and  voices  to  acclaim  and  accept  such  a 
love,  feeling  that  it  was  for  them  He  died,  and 
that  mystically  the  whole  race  was  by  Him 
raised  up  and  presented  in  redemption  and 
resurrection  at  the  throne  of  God. 

Torn,  therefore,  with  grief,  and  bowed  under 
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a  weight  no  man  can  estimate,  He  allows  men 
with  whom  He  has  cast  in  His  lot  to  do  what 
they  will,  whilst  He  stills  the  violent  opposition 
of  His  disciples,  heals  the  wounded,  and  catches 
men  up  to  the  love  of  God  even  in  death  ;  pray 
ing  for  His  murderers,  even  whilst  the  sin  that 
outrages  the  universe  eclipses  momentarily  His 
own  vision  of  God — "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  Me  ?  '  —and  then,  "  It  is  finished 
— into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jewish 
writers,  setting  down  their  thoughts  and  infer 
ences  for  Jewish  Christians,  or  for  Gentile  con 
verted  by  Jewish  Christians,  often  expressed  it 
all  in  the  categories  of  that  institution,  sacrifice, 
that  to  them  had  always  stood  for  the  forgive 
ness  of  sin,  the  sin  of  men  who  "  know  not  what 
they  do."  We,  however,  who  are  not  Jews,  and 
have  not  directly  been  converted  by  the  ministry 
of  Jews,  may  interpret  those  categories  in  a 
broader  fashion,  and  see  the  whole  life  of  Jesus 
as  a  unity  of  purpose  out-soaring  all  the  cate 
gories  that  were  ever  invented. 

MT  32  ^e  knew  that,  so  long  as  He  was  faithful,  the 
love  of  God  must,  in  whatever  circumstances 
exhibited,  draw  all  men  unto  Him.  (And  such 
as  can  look  unmoved  upon  this  awful  climax 
reveal  that  they  are  not  yet  truly  human). 
God's  love  works  triumph  out  of  the  stuff  of 
tragedy  :  men  choose  the  battlefield,  but  the 
issue  is  always  finally  to  the  glory  of  God  :  the 
more  bitter  their  malice,  and  keen  their  cruelty , 
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so  much  the  more  foil  they  provide  to  the  in 
candescent  love  of  God  :  they  chose  a  cross  to 
degrade  Him  ;  it  has  but  elevated  Him  to  the 
most  reverend  altitude  that  the  centuries  can 
find.  The  Cross  and  the  Empty  Tomb  are 
becoming  the  single  magnet  of  the  universe. 
His  enemies  had,  after  all,  but  provided  the 
focal  point  where  men  should  forever  see  what 
God  is  like,  where  they  should  kneel  and  realise 
that  what  the  sins  of  the  first  century  did  to 
Him  there,  the  sins  of  men  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  inflicting  on  the  heart  of  God  :  and 
that  the  forgiveness  He  once  freely  gave  to 
Romans,  thieves  and  priests,  God  has  always 
been  offering,  and  still  offers,  to  the  men  who 
fight  and  wound  Him,  world  without  end. 

In  the  evening  there  were  found  those,  who 
had  loved  Him  secretly  and  adored  Him  silently, 
to  beg  His  body  and  prepare  it  for  the  tomb. 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  Nicodemus  may  have 
suffered  discretion  to  rule  them  during  His 
earthly  life,  and  we  have  no  record  even  that 
their  voices  were  raised  in  the  Sanhedrin  against 
an  iniquitous  proceeding — perhaps  they  simply 
remained  neutral — but,  at  least  after  His  death, 
they  were  brave.  James  and  John  may  have 
followed  Him  living,  with  motives  that  mixed 
with  altruism  the  hope  of  future  preferment ; 
but  these  men  disclosed  their  allegiance  when  all 
appeared  to  be  over,  and  when  nothing  but 
shame  and  obloquy  could  be  the  portion  of  those 
who  confessed  a  dead  and  discredited  Messiah. 
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Joseph  laid  Him  in  what  was  to  have  been  his 
own  future  tomb,  and  peace  fell  around  a  day 
which  may  have  witnessed  earthquake  (though 
not  solar  eclipse — for  that  could  not  be  at  full 
moon) ;  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
shrouded  in  curious  physical  darkness,  but  cer 
tainly  marked  the  nadir  of  earth's  black  sin  ; 
a  day  which  cracked  and  shook  the  world's 
institutions,  thrones,  tyrannies  and  blind  god- 
lessness  ;  whilst  those  who  returned  home  rub 
bing  their  hands  over  the  accomplishment  of 
their  hopes  little  recked  that  with  those  hands 
they  had  written  the  doom  of  Jerusalem  and 
destroyed  the  nation  they  fonolly  thought  to 
serve. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  EMPTY  TOMB 

(Mark   16  ;    Matthew  28  ;    Luke  24  ;    John  20-21) 

Life  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Death  shatters  it  to  fragments.1 

AND,  although  the  coloured  lozenges  had 
a   beauty    of   their   own,    yet,    like  the 
spectrum  of  the  rainbow,  theirs  are  but 
the  hues  of  promise,  foreshadowing  the  pure 
eternal  light  into  which  they  ultimately  blend. 

On  this  side,  when  surrounded  by  the  atmo 
sphere  of  death,  we  are  chiefly  conscious  of  a 
dead  body  and  all  that  connotes  an  ending. 
It  was  the  body  of  someone  we  loved,  and  a 
large  share  of  our  love  seems  to  follow  it  to  the 
tomb,  to  remain  buried  there  in,  at  best,  a  kind 
of  suspended  animation.  There  is  black  every 
where,  and,  even  if  we  talk  of  "  the  departed  " 
rather  than  of  "the  dead,"  we  still  gaze  out 
with  the  telescopic  vision  that  barely  descries 
a  nebulous  radiance  in  an  indescriably  distant 
heaven.  Whereas,  from  the  other  side  we 
should,  surely,  see  a  spirit,  set  free,  stretching  a 
spiritual  body  to  the  wonder  of  a  new  life,  maybe 
eyeing  the  cold  clay  almost  with  incredulity 

1  Shelley,  Adonais. 
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that  such  a  spirit  was  ever  imprisoned  in  this 
plaster-cast,  condemned  to  make  every  sound 
and  sigh,  receive  every  vision  and  murmur, 
through  that  cumbersome  medium ;  but  free 
now  at  last  to  melt  consciousness  direct  into 
consciousness,  without  the  interpreting  machine 
in  which  the  probation  of  earthly  life  had  been 
passed. 

We  who  abide  here  on  the  near  brink  think 
only  of  someone,  standing,  as  it  were,  in  rough 
clothes,  which  he  drops  in  a  heap  about  him, 
steps  from  among  them,  and  with  one  great  spring 
has  dived  out  of  our  sight  into  a  world  of  new 
values  and  experiences ;  even  as  a  hot,  tired  and 
dusty  swimmer  may  plunge  into  inviting  depths. 
And  we  stand  regarding  the  clothes,  which  we 
gather  tenderly,  thinking  poignantly  of  how  he 
wore  them  and  how  familiar  and  beloved  they 
made  him.  But  to  him  it  spells  freedom,  in 
that  he  has  sloughed  what  for  a  few  fleeting 
years  had  been  accidental  to  him,  whereas,  now 
essential  man,  he  goes  on  to  see,  to  know,  to  live 
and  to  marvel.  Alice  Meynell,  as  she  ponders 
the  daisy,  phrases  it — 

What  will  it  be  to  look 

From  God's  side  even  of  such  a  simple  thing  ? 

Not  sleep  ?  Not  in  a  trance  till  the  Judgment 
Day  and  the  Great  Awakening  ?  Who  can  say  ? 
But  we  think  not.  It  is  our  tired  minds  that 
have  painted  the  picture  of  that  sleep.  Similarly, 
it  was  the  legal  mind  that  quite  seriously  in- 
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vented  for  the  billions  of  mankind  the  grand 
assize  and  the  bar  of  judgment.     Says  Paul : 
'  We  must   all  be  made  manifest  before  the  *  9°r0 
judgment  seat  of  Christ."     But  it  is  the  mani-  cf- 
festation,  not  the  judgment  seat,  that  we  need  i4Tio 
to  accent.     Death  strikes  the  husk  from  the 
hyacinth  bulb,  and  the  green  body  within  shoots 
up  for  all  the  world  to  see  and  judge  its  colour 
and  quality.     The  husk  was  no  clue  to  that. 
Death   smashes   the   husk   as   it   smashed  the 
coloured  glass — and  we  stand  in  the  eternal 
light.     That  is  judgment.     But  the  thousands 
of  years  ?     In  eternity  there  is  no  time.1    Those 
thousands  of  years  are,  as  duration,  an  illusion 
— a  flash,  and  they  are  not. 

Peace,  peace  !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep, 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life. 
'Tis  we  who,  wrapt  in  stormy  nothings,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife* 

Sometimes  the  "  infidel  "  poet's  pictures  may 
seem  truer  to  our  untutored  understanding  than 
the  semi-legal  phrases  of  theologians. 

They  laid  the  lifeless  body  of  the  Master  in  the 
tomb.  Joseph,  who  owned  the  tomb,  returned 
with  Nicodemus  to  bind  the  maltreated  flesh /M- 

JQ  J  30 

with  linen,  round  and  round,  involving  in  the 
folds  a  hundredweight  of  myrrh  and  aloes  to 

1  Some  readers  will  doubtless  prefer  J.  W.  Dunne's  fascinat 
ing  approach  in  An  Experiment  with  Time. 
3  Shelley,  Adonctis. 
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embalm  it.1  Round  the  brow,  sponged  free 
from  blood,  its  lines  of  physical  agony  now 
mercifully  smoothed  by  the  last  gentle  touch  of 
dissolution,  a  separate  strip  much  like  a  turban 
was  wound.  A  great  stone  was  rolled  along  the 
groove — and  that  was  the  end. 

Where  was  Our  Lord  ?  For  Him  the  thirty- 
six  hours  were  timeless,  but  we  may  think  of 
Him  as  with  His  Father,  the  great  Spirit  of  the 
Universe,  Creating,  Redeeming,  Building  eter 
nally.  One  is  somehow  conscious  of  a  great  still 
ness,  of  which  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  as  all 
left  it  when  dusk  heralded  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath,  stands  as  symbol.  The  great  words— 

20':  ii  God  "rested  the  seventh  day  .  .  .  and  hallowed 
it,"  are  true  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
in  a  sense  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension. 
The  exile  is  over,  the  barrier  is  down.  Maybe 
a  faint  echo  of  His  words  comes  to  the  ears  of  the 

J"\  2g  disciples  :  "  If  ye  loved  Me,  ye  would  have  re 
joiced  because  I  go  unto  the  Father  " — one  with 
the  Father  in  an  unique  degree  within  the 
mysterious  Uniting  Spirit — waiting  until  this 
tremendous  Sabbath  shall  be  past  and  the  stream 
of  disciples  come  trickling  back  to  the  tomb,  to 
weep  and  to  worship  there  the  last  relic  of  Him 
they  have  loved. 

And  there  might  have  rested  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  His  passing  into  the  spirit  world,  into 
which  we  shall  all  one  day  pass.  But  many  of 

Lk.  i  This  latter  work  Luke  attributes  to  the  women  who  had 

23  :  55  come  with  Him  out  of  Galilee. 
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us  are  constrained  to  believe,  by  sheer  force  of 
evidence  and  the  reasonableness  of  motive,  that 
for  a  while  He  gathered  His  body  once  more  to 
His  use,  wielding  it,  irradiating,  accommodating 
it  as  an  instrument  perfectly  controlled  by  a 
Spirit  that  rendered  it  often  incandescently 
ethereal  through  the  power  that  was  within. 
It  should  be  said  at  once  that  such  belief  has  not 
seemed  to  be  crucial  to  the  faith  of  every 
Christian ;  and  the  dismissal  of  it,  of  course,  does 
not  necessarily  or  at  all  disown  the  spiritual 
resurrection.  And,  here,  we  are  far  from  intend 
ing  to  impose  it  inevitably  upon  the  faith  of  any 
Christian. 

But,  before  we  come  to  a  study  of  the  recorded 
phenomenon  of  the  Empty  Tomb,  let  us  prepare 
the  ground  by  a  short  examination  of  the 
evidence,  and  of  the  characteristic  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  all  the  recorded  appearances  that 
formed  the  sequel.  It  seems  incredible  that  any 
contemporaries  could  have  invented  these,  if 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  acts  and  words  are 
never  for  a  moment  incongruous  with  His 
sensitive  and  delicate  Spirit ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  manifest  certainty  of  rebuttal  by  surviving 
members  of  the  generation  that  knew  the  facts. 

First,  however,  there  is  one  fundamental  and 
unarguable  mass  of  evidence,  i.e.,  the  existence 
of  the  Church,  which,  in  turn,  could  rest  on  no 
basis  less  than  the  complete  conviction  in  the 
apostles'  minds  that  Jesus  was  alive  again. 
The  disciples,  when  last  seen,  were  in  a  state  of 
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despair,  disillusionment  and  even  panic.  Their 
attitude  is  now  transformed  into  one  of  courage 
and  resolute  daring.  What  accomplished  this 
metamorphosis  so  thoroughly  that  they  never 
looked  back,  even  when  they  were  going  to  their 
death  for  the  faith  they  thus  declared  ?  Clearly, 
they  were  indubitably  convinced.  (And  it  will 
not  destroy  this  argument  even  if  we  abolish 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  fabrication.  There 
is  still  the  Church  ;  and,  unless  anybody  is  pre 
pared,  on  simply  no  evidence  whatsoever,  to 
declare  that  another  set  of  people  founded  it, 
the  disciples  did  do  it  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are 
the  most  likely ;  wherefore  the  record  of  the 
Acts  may  reasonably  be  held  to  rank  as  a  genuine 
and  reliable  document.  I  apologise  for  this 
digression  ;  yet,  incredible  though  it  may  sound, 
there  are  people  who  claim  that  even  Tacitus 
did  not  write  his  own  work,  asserting,  rather, 
that  it  was  done  by  an  Italian  named  Poggio 
Bracciolini !  or,  as  some  wit  sarcastically  an 
nounced,  Homer's  work  was  not  his  own,  but 
written  by  another  man  of  the  same  name  !) 

Perhaps  we  may  take  it,  then,  that  the  dis 
ciples  were  convinced,  and  that  they  did  in  the 
main  what  Acts  records  them  as  doing.  But, 
knowing  their  temperament,  do  we  find  it 
probable  that  they  were  convinced  by  anything 
less  than  what  they  could  see,  hear  and  touch  ? 
And  that,  actually,  is  the  account  they  give  of 
themselves,  very  frankly.  With  incredulity 
they  greeted  the  first  reports  :  we  read  that  He 
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"  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief  and  hard-  Mk; 
ness  of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them  J 
which  had  seen  Him  after  He  was  risen  from  the 
dead,"  x  whilst  Luke  says  that  the  reports  of  the 
women  were  viewed  "as  idle  talk  and  they  LA. 
disbelieved  them."     The  two  disciples  walking24111 
to  Emmaus  complained  disconsolately  to  the 
Stranger  that  they  had  "  hoped  that  it  was  Jesus  Lk. 
which  should  redeem  Israel."     That  hope  and24121 
that  belief,  they  implied,  were  now  things  of  the 
past. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  these  men  were 
convinced  by  some  vague  spiritual  influence 
alone  ?  Yes,  it  is  possible  ;  for  such  things 
have  happened,  and  do  happen,  with  spiritually 
susceptible  men  and  women  ;  but  to  choose  such 
an  explanation  in  the  case  of  men  so  difficult  and 
obtuse  is  to  work  altogether  against  the  pressure 
of  probability  and  the  character  of  those  con 
cerned,  as  well  as  of  the  records  themselves. 
Surely  we  must  at  least  begin  with  their  testi 
mony  and  believe,  however  tentatively,  that 
they  did  see  and  hear,  and  possibly  touch,  the 
Risen  Master  ? 

To  begin  with,  apart  from  the  great  difficulty 
of  accounting  otherwise  for  the  transformation 
of  these  men,  the  narratives  of  the  Resurrection 
and  consequent  appearances  do  not  suggest  a 
fabrication  ;  and,  if  they  did,  and  if  they  were 

1  The  fact  that  this  passage  is  not  genuine  Marcan  work 
makes  no  difference.  It  was,  still,  the  tradition  held  concerning 
the  disciples  by  the  Early  Church. 
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a  fraud,  would  the  disciples  have  died  for  what 
they  knew  to  be  a  lie,  and  a  lie  that  led  nowhere  ? 
No  man  carries  a  hoax  so  far.  And  what  a 
motiveless  hoax — to  spend  an  uneasy  lifetime 
of  hardship  and  danger  in  order  to  deceive  a  few 
poor  dupes  !  And  how  amazing  to  be  able  to 
pass  on  the  chimsera  so  that  others  in  their  turn 
found  it  real  and  worth  dying  for  !  Many 
people  seem  to  have  a  hoax-complex,  especially 
in  matters  of  religious  testimony  ;  yet  in  actual 
life  one  never  meets  the  man  who  is  settling 
down  methodically  and  solemnly  to  hoax  his 
own  generation  and  posterity  in  a  matter  which 
purports  to  be  one  of  life  and  death. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  postulate  hallucination. 
Eliminating  any  hypothetical  mass-hypnosis,  it 
is  certainly  not  usual  for  a  number  of  people  at 
the  same  time  and  in  different  places  to  en 
counter  an  identical  optical  delusion  ;  and  not 
then,  indeed,  in  broad  daylight ;  nor  in  an  affair 
which  runs  definitely  counter  to  all  expectation. 
Hallucinations  are  likely  to  be  brought  about 
rather  by  the  hugging  of  illusions  or  forlorn  hopes. 
The  disciples  were  not  doing  this,  nor  was  their 
matter-of-fact  stolidity  a  disposition  that  lends 
itself  to  hallucination  at  all. 

There  is,  then,  at  least,  some  cause  to  think 
that  the  records  of  the  gospel-story  point  to  an 
apparition  visible  to  the  physical  eye.1  But 

1  For  those  to  whom  the  word  "  apparition,"  in  the  sense  of 
a  spirit  producing  the  impression  of  objective  reality  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  physical  senses  of  the  beholders,  whether  it  be 
held  to  occur  by  an  act  of  visible  creation  or  by  a  thought- 
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there  is  to  be  sought  the  corroboration  which  we 
have  throughout  the  book  underlined  so  heavily 
-Was  it  the  kind  of  thing  that  Jesus  would 
do  ?  Is  the  motive  sound  and  convincing  ? 
Perhaps,  when  one  mentions  that  all  of  His 
appearances  are  to  friends,  to  men  and  women 
who  have  already  believed  on  Him,  a  great  point 
is  made.  We  feel  that  the  Jesus  of  Sunday  is  the 
same  as  the  Jesus  of  Friday.  All  is  in  character. 

projection  conveying  by  another  route  the  same  message  to  the 
minds  of  the  recipients,  one  would  mention  the  amazing 
adventure  of  Miss  Moberly  and  Miss  Jourdain  in  the  gardens 
of  Le  Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles  in  1901. 

Here  were  two  ladies  of  impeccable  credentials,  not  given  to 
hallucinations,  and  not  previously  students  of  the  historical 
period.  Yet,  entirely  unexpectedly,  they  found  themselves 
walking  through  a  Louis  XVI  landscape,  watched  Marie 
Antoinette  painting,  talked  with  an  equerry  and  other  figures 
out  of  the  past,  and  also  walked  amid  scenery  which  no 
longer  exists.  They  intimately  described  it  all,  separately,  and 
before  mutual  discussion  had  taken  place — and  then,  during 
fourteen  years  or  so,  spent  their  leisure  in  tracing  with  true 
scientific  caution,  and  in  verifying  contrary  to  expectation, 
almost  all  the  extraordinary  details  of  their  "  vision  "  through 
the  unearthing  of  venerable,  and  in  many  cases  forgotten  and 
buried,  records  ;  resurrecting  the  authenticity  of  scenery  and 
incidents  which  had  no  normal  counterpart  in  present  material 
existence. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  hazard  a  theory  concerning  any  precise 
interpretation  of  an  experience  which  has  provided  some  of  the 
most  thrilling  reading  I  have  ever  encountered.  It  may  be,  as 
Mr.  Dunne  hints  in  a  foreword,  that  we  are  reading  the  minds 
of  the  child  Marion  and  the  tall  gardener,  or  others  of  the 
period,  and  that  through  them  the  whole  scene  is  recreated  and 
given  all  the  force  of  reality  ;  but  this  supposition  can  scarcely 
account  for  the  ad  hoc  conversations  which  these  ladies  shared 
in  with  the  revenants  ;  when,  for  instance,  they  enquired  the 
way  they  should  take. 

I  refer  to  the  incident  chiefly  to  deprecate  an  initial  incredu 
lity  which  is  so  often  liable  to  spring  out  at  the  mere  hint  of 
any  apparently  supernatural  occurrence.  (An  A dventure,  Faber 
&  Faber). 
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A  romancer  would  have  represented  Him  as 
appearing  to  Pilate,  to  the  Priests,  to  the 
Pharisees  ;  promptly  breaking  down  the  rule  of 
His  life — not  to  coerce  men's  minds — for  the  sake 
of  a  dramatic  situation  or  a  superimposed 
spiritual  vengeance.  He  appears,  however,  only 
to  those  who  love  Him  and  purely  to  assure  them 
by  physical  appearance  that  His  spiritual 
resurrection  is  a  fact. 

First,  He  speaks  comfort  in  the  Garden  to  a 
woman  whom  He  has  previously  rescued  from 
madness  and  who  in  her  grief  shews  signs  of 
taking  that  way  again.  He  is  not  immediately 
recognised  by  her,  nor,  similarly,  by  the  two  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus.  Not  till  He  speaks  her 
name  does  Mary  Magdalene  realise  the  stupen 
dous  fact  that  her  Lord  is  alive.  And  to  her  there 
is  delivered  that  curious  and  unimaginable  inter 
dict  on  touch.  The  disciples,  again,  on  the  way 
to  Emmaus,  do  not  recognise  the  voice,  but  their 
recollection  is  stimulated  by  the  well-known 
fashion  of  His  breaking  bread.  The  mannerism 
that  endeared  Him  in  the  flesh  had  persisted 
into  this  new  plane  of  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  John  recognised  Him  at  once  by  sight,  on 
the  beach  ;  and  Peter,  leaping  impulsively  over 
board,  swam  to  Him.  He  passed  on  occasions 
through  closed  doors  into  the  upper  room — and, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  was  subject  to  touch 
by  Thomas  ;  even  as  on  the  beach  He  had  pre 
pared  and  cooked,  if  not  partaken  of,  fish. 

Without  being  imprisoned  by,  or  committed 
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to,  any  detail,  we  do  notice  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  revelation  is  homely  and  intimate  ; 
Jesus  meeting  the  disciples  quietly  in  their 
domestic  sphere  and  pursuits,  often  when  they 
least  expect  Him,  and  vanishing  again  before 
they  have  had  their  fill  of  Him.  This  inter 
regnum  serves  one  single  end,  i.e.,  to  point  the 
lesson  of  His  words :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  That  learned,  28*  20 
He  passes  from  them  into  the  completely 
spiritual  world  at  the  "Ascension."  There  is  no 
need  to  picture  Him  going  upwards  :  that  is  the 
natural  direction  for  the  disciples,  versed  in  the 
Jewish  cosmogony,  to  look  when  they  found  Him 
suddenly  gone.  He  had  finally  wrinkled  up  the 
veil  of  flesh,  which  He  had  rendered  diaphanous 
or  opaque  at  will,  having  used  it  as  a  medium  for 
His  purpose.  But  the  motive  is  clear — there 
was  no  self-aggrandisement  achieved  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  had  not  previously  believed — only 
the  vital  and  essential  confirmation  of  those  who 
had. 

And  from  the  "  Ascension,"  after  giving  the 
astounded  and  thrilled  disciples  ten  days  to  re 
cover  calm  and  poise,  He  returns  to  them  in  the 
great  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at  Pentecost  and 
transforms  their  inner  life.  So  great  is  the  tide 
of  power  that  at  first  the  human  vessels  overflow : 
the  power  does  not  at  once  confine  its  action  to 
normal  channels  :  the  Spirit  of  God  overleaps 
the  normal  medium  of  speech  and  makes  electric 
contact,  with  dazzling  flash,  mind  to  mind, 


20 
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independently  of  the  actual  words  uttered — or 
such  at  least  may  be  the  interpretation  of  the 
curious  phenomena.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  a 
natural  linguistic  bridge  between  Peter  and  this 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  Dis 
persion.  It  is  improbable  that  Peter  could 
Matt  converse  in  Greek  or,  indeed,  in  anything  but  the 
26 : 73  easily  identified  Aramaic  vernacular  of  Galilee. 
The  visitors,  on  the  other  hand,  would  scarcely 
have  maintained  their  Aramaic  through  genera 
tions  of  exile,  but  would  probably  rely  on  Greek, 
the  lingua  franca  of  administration  and  com 
merce  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  patois  of  their 
fathers  being  largely  or  wholly  forgotten,  and 
the  rabbinic  Hebrew  long  discontinued  through 
addiction  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  their 
scriptures.  Indeed,  if  their  Aramaic,  remem 
bered  or  acquired  during  Passover  contacts,  had 
been  adequate  for  the  occasion,  the  incident 
would  scarcely  have  merited  or  received  the 
amazed  comment  it  appears  to  have  occasioned. 
Have  we  here,  then,  a  hint  of  some  such  analogy 
as  the  "  undertones  "  of  an  organ  that  can  be 
felt  without  being  heard — the  deep  notes  of  a 
pedal  32  ?  Did  consciousness  receive  the  im 
pact  of  consciousness  without,  though  actually 
within,  the  medium  of  words  ? 

It  is  still,  of  course,  arguable  that  Jesus  was  not 
using  a  risen  body,  but  was  a  spirit  making  itself 
visible,  audible  and  tangible  at  will ;  or  suggest 
ing  that  it  had  these  responsive  qualities  by  some 
such  telepathic  or  hypnotic  projection  as  may 
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have  characterised  the  Versailles  incidents. 
But  this  is  really  no  simpler  as  a  solution  than 
that  He  transmuted  His  existing  body  for  that 
purpose — and  it  leaves  us  the  added  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  missing  body. 

Clearly,  the  Romans  had  not  taken  it  away 
from  the  care  of  their  own  sentries,  and  in 
blatant  and  pointless  disregard  of  their  own  seal. 
As  clearly,  the  religious  authorities  had  not 
stolen  it,  or  they  would  speedily  have  produced 
it  to  silence  the  ridiculous  preaching  of  His 
followers  when  they  claimed  the  resurrection, 
for  on  them  the  authorities  could  easily  have 
fathered  the  theft.  Again,  if  we  fall  back  upon 
what  these  Jewish  authorities  obviously  believed 
to  be  a  lie  and  therefore  paid  to  have  promul-  28 : 
gated,  i.e.,  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  it,  we 
are  back  at  our  old  problem  :  the  disciples,  on 
such  a  supposition,  are  not  even  self-deceived ; 
they  are  throwing  away  their  lives  for  what  they 
know  to  be  a  fraud.  Lastly,  there  have  been 
those  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  not  dead, 
having  only  swooned,  and  that  He  came  to 
Himself,  released  Himself,  lingered  with  His 
disciples  for  some  days,  and  then  retired  and 
died  secretly  in  a  spot  known  only  to  Himself ; 
a  spot  which  was  never  discovered.  If  this  be 
so,  the  records  may  as  well  be  torn  up  for  all  the 
value  they  hold,  since  the  disciples  in  this  case 
could  never  have  thought  Him  anything  but 
what  He  was — a  tired,  a  wounded,  half-dead  man, 
having  survived  by  an  extraordinary  fluke  the 
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soldier's  spear.  How  was  He  able  in  His  weak 
ness  to  roll  away,  from  the  inside,  with  only  a  flat 
surface  presented,  the  huge  mill-stone  that  shut 
Him  in,  a  stone  that  two  healthy  women  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  move,  even  when  they  would 
have  the  rim  to  push  against  ?  Moreover,  He 
must  first  have  overcome  in  His  weakness  the 
obstruction  of  the  constricting  grave-clothes, 
his  arms  bound  tightly  to  His  body,  like  a 
mummy  in  endless  swathes  of  bandaging  linen 
and  heavy  weights  of  spice. 

There  have  been  disappearances  in  history 
that  have  remained  mysteries,  and  may  do  so 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  loss  of  the  virgin  ship, 
Waratah,  between  Durban  and  Capetown,  with 
out  a  vestige  of  wreckage  being  discovered,  may 
be  baffling,  but  how  much  more  the  famous 
disappearance  of  a  whole  crew  from  the  Marie 
Celeste  without  a  trace  or  hint — of  any  validity— 
that  should  point  a  solution  !  Similarly  the 
case  of  Mr.  Victor  Grayson,  M.P.,  walking  out 
of  his  house  and  English  life  as  into  thin  air,  has 
provided  a  hitherto  unsolved  conundrum  for 
lovers  of  problems.  But  no  problem  is  more 
baffling,  and  none  more  worth  while  solving, 
than  the  mystery  of  what  can  have  happened 
to  Our  Lord's  body,  if  we  are  determined  to 
ignore  the  plain  record  of  the  gospels. 

For  the  moment,  then,  let  us  turn  to  the  scene 
at  the  tomb,  as  John  records  it,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  patient  and  convincing  treat 
ment  in  The  Risen  Master  for  which  we  are  all 
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in  debt  to  Dr.  Latham.  The  critical  verses  are 
in  John  20 .  There  the  disciples,  Peter  and  John,  /*•  20 : 
are  seeing  the  last  thing  they  ever  expected  to  '  7 
see — empty  clothes.  Yet  these  are  not  neatly 
folded,  as  used  to  be  thought,  but  simply— 
passed  through  \  Jesus  had  not  extricated  Him 
self  from  them,  but,  rather,  at  one  moment  had 
been  within  ;  at  the  next,  not.  The  weight  of 
spice  had  caused  the  clothes  to  fall  flat,  whilst 
the  napkin  that  had  been  about  His  head  had  not 
been  unrolled  but  had  been  vanished  from.  So 
light  was  the  passing  that,  according  to  the 
Greek  description,  it  still  retained  its  "  circular  " 
shape.  And  the  space  between  it,  on  the  stone 
shelf,  and  the  clothes  on  the  lower  slab,  was  the 
space  where  His  face  had  been.  Jesus  had 
etherealised  His  body  (the  semblance  of  suitable 
clothes  presumably  being  similarly  contrived),1 
by  a  power  of  mind  or  spirit  over  matter  which 
we  are  only  slowly  beginning  to  understand. 
But  we  are  beginning. 

It   is   only   right    that   we   should   mention 
Paul's  testimony  in  this  connection,  as  repre 
senting,  perhaps,  the  earliest  tradition.     (Doubt- 1  cor. 
less  he  owed  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Peter  and  ^par- 
James.)     In  his  list  of  the  appearances  Paul^uiar. 
concludes  by  saying  that  the  Master  appeared  17-19. 
unto  him  also.     Something  has  been  made  of2^ 
the  fact  that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Empty 

1  May  we  compare  again,  if  we  are  not  proving  tedious,  the 
extraordinarily  accurate  and  convincingly  real  clothes  of  the 
apparitions  at  Versailles  ? 
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Tomb,  and  more  of  the  emphasis  which  he  sets 
on  the  fact  that  "flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  but  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  body  corresponding  to  the  physical  body, 
though  incorruptible,  in  which  the  spirit  of  man 
shall  occupy  eternity.  This  fact  we  naturally 
accept,  both  as  logical  and  desirable.  We  do 
not  expect  the  clay  we  now  inhabit  to  be  raised 
again,  but  Paul's  words  have  been  held  by  far 
wiser  heads  than  mine  to  be  a  gentle  reproof  to 
those  that  were  believing  that  the  Lord's 
physical  body  was  raised  at  all.  Yet,  is  this  a 
logical  deduction  from  his  words  ?  Admitting 
any  difficulties  and  discrepancies  in  the  gospel 
records,  which  many  believe  to  be  later  pious 
embroidery  of  the  great  fact  and  revelation  of 
Our  Lord's  spiritual  resurrection  and  presence 
with  His  followers,  may  not  Paul's  words  be 
rather  a  corrective  to  people's  ideas  that  their 
resurrection  will  be  like  His  in  this  one  unique 
but  generally  extraneous  circumstance  ?  Might 
he  not  be  saying,  in  effect :  '  We  shall  all  rise, 
as  He  has  done,  and  we  shall  all  have  a  spiritual 
body  consonant  with  the  ethereal  conditions  of 
our  future  existence  ;  but  do  not  expect  a  physical 
resurrection  such  as  the  Master  had.  This  was 
an  unique  phenomenon,  and  for  an  unique 
purpose — a  temporary  matter  of  divine  ex 
pediency  for  forty  days  "  ?  In  other  words,  if 
Paul  was  checking  an  excited  generalisation 
(such  as  does  appear  in  the  apparent  embroider- 
27*  52  ing  here  and  there  of  the  gospel  narrative),  and 
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laying  emphasis  rather  on  the  vital  features  of 
resurrection  which  we  do  share  with  our  Master, 
might  not  Paul's  effort,  indeed,  be  held  to  con 
firm  rather  than  refute  the  fact  of  this  unique 
phenomenon  having  been  employed  to  meet  an 
unique  need  ? 

This  does  not  claim  to  be  an  explanation  so 
much  as  an  attempt  to  understand.  And  here, 
as  throughout,  we  have  tried  to  explain  or 
understand  according  to  what  it  was  felt  were 
the  principles  of  Jesus — the  things  He  might 
and  probably  would  do,  as  contrasted  with 
those  which  His  own  personality  and  character 
have  seemed  to  rule  out.  I  am  making  no 
serious  attempt  to  explain  the  record  about  the 
angels  at  the  tomb.  Any  message  that  reached 
the  heart  of  man  from  a  divine  source  was  held 
to  have  been  brought  by  an  angel.  This  did 
not  demand  that  one  saw  such  a  being.  It  was 
merely  that  the  arrival  of  a  message  presupposed, 
to  Jewish  thought,  a  messenger.  Luke  has  a 
picturesque  mind  and  a  fondness  for  mentioning 
angels:  but  merely  to'  say  that  Luke  often 
exhibits  a  stained-glass  window  imagination, 
and  loves  to  crystallise  such  conceptions  into 
scenes  (compare  his  "  solidification  "  of  the  dove 
at  the  Baptism),  will  not  serve  here;  for,  all 
four  writers  mention  either  one  or  two  angels 
as  delivering  the  great  news.  But  whether  or 
not,  it  were  Jesus  Himself,  veiling  His  personality 
for  the  moment  from  recognition,  as  He  did  with 
Mary  in  the  Garden  a  little  later,  the  matter  is 
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not  of  sufficient  moment  to  distract  us  from  our 
main  investigation.  It  is  from  the  Empty  Tomb 
that  Christianity  sprang.  Empty  of  Jesus  it 
must  have  been,  and  empty  of  His  body  it  cer 
tainly  does  seem  to  have  been,  since,  if  we  refuse 
such  acceptance,  everything  becomes  so  much 
more  difficult  to  understand  than  it  need  be. 
It  is,  at  least,  a  tentative  belief  that  will  hurt 
nobody  and  which  outrages  nothing  that  we 
know  and  value  in  Jesus,  for  we  see  Him  anxious 
alike  to  the  grave  and  beyond  it  to  secure  just 
Jn\  iz  one  thing  :  '  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
16:20  you,  that  My  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  may  be  fulfilled.  .  .  .  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but 
the  world  shall  rejoice  :  ye  shall  be  sorrowful, 
but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy." 
^f**  And,  with  joy — power  :  "  But  ye  shall  receive 
power,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you : 
and  ye  shall  be  My  witnesses." 

The  Resurrection  provided  the  Joy  and  Assur 
ance;  Pentecost  the  Power  and  Directing  Energy 
— and  thus  the  Good  Tidings  were  sped  forth,  to 
travel  on  until  the  last  confines  of  earth  and  the 
final  child  of  God  should  be  reached  and  won. 
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